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OHAPTEIl BKOOND. 


Dooiiebb. My Lord, you told me you would tell the reBt, 

When weeping made you break the story ofl'. 

Ton*. Whore did I leave t 

The last look at one’s native land, the last glimpse of the reced¬ 
ing shore, as it fades from view, and is lost in the expanse of ocean 
for ever, how it goes to the heart of the wanderer, who feels that it 
is indeed the last, and clings to his memory while memory remains! 
I too have felt all the pangs of exile from the country of my birth; 
(never will 1 utter the name of that country; alas ! she has now no 
name among the nations of the world;) ,and when the sun, to me, 
rose for the last time over the lofty summit-tops of my father-land, 
gilding with its splendor the majestic scenery around, and the health¬ 
ful breeze which had from my boyhood made the pulse of life heat 
full and clear within my bosom, was to breathe upon me no more 
for ever; when, in a word, the last tie that could hind me to earth 
was sundered, and I was thrust out into the dreary wilderness of 
this world, a solitary, sorrow-stricken being, without country, with¬ 
out home; without friends and without hope; I turned away in the 
bitterness of my soul, and for the last time I wept. And in all the 
strange vicissitudes of my subsequent life, upon land and ocean; 
in the gay city and the gloomy desert; amid scenes of desolation 
and of wild festivity; in the fierce struggle of the battle-field and 
in the soft sweets of rural retirement; the memory of that sun and 
earth and air would haunt my spirit; the first, the last, the only vivid 
impression of my whole life; and even now, when I am old, and 
the associations of earlier years cease to affect me as they were 
wont to do, it still grows stronger and stronger, and like the imagined 
glories of another world, becomes brighter and brighter in the con¬ 
templation. 

But to my narrative. The ‘ Christoval Colon’ drifted sluggishly 
down the Thames, coming to an anchor at every turn of the tide, 
as the wind was very light, until at length she floated out into the 
broad estuary of the Medway. There a fine breeze sprung up from 
the south-east, and we spread all our canvass to the wind. We 
passed rapidly down the straits, and then close along the picturesque 
Isle of Wight, within full view of the bold romantic promontories 
and deep dark ravines which mark its southern extremity. Here 
the Under Cliff, the name given to the range of coast, rises by 
gigantic steps to an immense perpendicular height, interrupted only 
by fearful chasms, through which the torrent rushes, roaring and 
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foaming, in its mad fury to the sea; the whole making a scene of 
wild and rugged grandeur. The young Englishman entered with 
rapture into the prospect. ‘ Why,’ exclaimed he with enthusiasm, 
‘ are our travellers so blind to the beauties of their own country ? 
Look at that tremendous battlement of nature reft in twain only to 
expose the terrible profound within, against which the waves have 
wasted their wild efforts for ages; what can be more sublime, more 
fearfully impressive ? ’ And the eye of the youth kindled as he spoke, 
for it was his country he beheld, and his bosom glowed with a patri¬ 
otic zeal as he gazed upon the sea-girt bulwarks of his island-home. 

We saw but little more of the coast until we made the Lizard 
Point, which could be faintly distinguished by the naked eye, and 
from which we bore directly out upon the Atlantic. The invalid had 
remained below all the morning, and I hoped we should have passed 
out of sight of land without his knowledge ; but just then he came 
on deck, and his quick eye caught the prospect in an instant. ‘ ’Tis 
the Lizard, if I mistake not,’ said he, in a low but distinct voice to 
the captain. 

‘ You could not have hit truer, had you sailed the Channel all your 
life,’ was the reply. ‘ The Lizard Point, beyond all doubt; and a 
grand good departure it is, Sir.’ 

This was a sad moment to the young man. He gazed with a 
fixed and painful look upon the land. As it became less and less 
visible, his eye dilated, his bosom heaved, his knees trembled, and 
he clung convulsively to the tafferel until the last imaginary speck 
had vanished, and nothing visible remained. A moment longer he 
gazed, it was only a moment, and then he turned with composure, 
and apparently without a struggle, to seek the retirement of his 
cabin. The young Englishman had bid farewell to the land of his 
nativity, and he felt that it was for ever! 

The fine weather continued for several days, and put all on board 
in good spirits. The Scotchman imagined himself already in full 
occupancy of his Eldorado, and busy in converting the golden sands 
which line the shores of the new world into substantial pounds ster¬ 
ling, placed to his credit by the ‘House’ in Glasgow. The Span¬ 
iard was unusually full of gesticulation and grimace, which with 
him was proof positive of great present satisfaction and extreme 
good humor; while the young Jamaica merchant actually doubled 
his allowance of porter, and asked all the company in a body to 
drink with him. In short, every one seemed satisfied; for fine 
weather at sea is synonymous with prosperity on shore. The deck 
was a scene of happy confusion. The passengers laughing and 
talking, running up the rigging, watching the rudder-fish, throwing a 
bait for ‘ Mother Carey’s chickens,’ looking out for strange sail, play- 
iug at touch-and-jump, betting on the last day’s run, or lounging in 
sheer idleness around the capstan, wondering why the dinner was 
so late! Even the invalid took courage with the prosperous gale, for 
the air at first affected him favorably, and Nature seemed to make 
her final rally against the foe. For the time, his health was visibly 
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improved, and lie enjoyed to the full the excitement of a change of 
scene. ‘ Oh! but’t is glorious! ’ cried he; ‘ this life upon the ocean, 
with a good ship, a hardy crew, and a pleasant company! The very 
contest with and victory over the elements give nerve to the weak¬ 
est soul, and make one feel still more a man; while the solitude 
of the vast waste of waters is far from oppressive, varied as it is 
by the pleasures and the perils which are incident to it.’ 

Happy constitution of humanity, to forget the hour of danger in 
the moment of security; and in the day of prosperity to take no 
thought for the season of gloom! 

On, on sped the ‘ Christoval Colon; ’ a fair wind upon her quarter, 
her top-gallant sails and royals rapt full, and her studding-sails spread 
wide to the breeze. Every one was happy in his present good fortune, 
with a short and merry voyage in prospect. Occasionally a strange 
sail would heave in sight, but we carefully avoided the near approach 
of every vessel; for it was a time when the world was convulsed 
with revolutions, and the temptation to plunder was too great to be 
resisted by the numerous adventurers who then navigated the seas, 
half pirate half privateer, and who would not hesitate to overhaul a 
well-freighted merchantman without respect to the flag she sailed 
under; because they well knew that redress would be slow and 
uncertain, while the general confusion of the times gave abundant 
opportunity to escape detection and punishment. 

Yes, the times were troublous. The young Napoleon was in the 
midst of his victorious career, at the head of the army of Italy, shak¬ 
ing to their very centres the ancient empires of Europe, and making 
kings and despots tremble at his name; and although England had 
not yet thrown herself into the melee , her future course was gener¬ 
ally correctly anticipated. We avoided therefore, at the expense of 
some deviation from our track, the attempt of several suspicious 
looking vessels to speak us, apparently much to the regret of the 
Spaniard, who longed for some adventure to break the disagreeable 
monotony of pleasant weather and a fair wind, although in the shape 
of a pirate and his crew; and much, very much to the delight-of 
the Scotch and English merchants, who were particularly anxious 
on this occasion to test the superiority of English ships over eVery 
other in sailing before the wind. 

Thus we voyaged for several days, until we were near the longi¬ 
tude of the Azores, though considerably to the north of them, when 
the wind, which had not varied since we left the Channel, began to 
freshen and head us off! One after another orders were given to 
take in the studding-sails; the royals followed; and ere night-fall 
we had taken a reef in the top-sails. No longer was our good ship 
the thing of life she was; but kept close to the wind, and not 
allowed to fall off! she plunged madly into the billows, tossing and 
tumbling and rolling, as if goaded by tho restraint. Several days 
elapsed, but they brought no change of weather. To the invalid 
this proved particularly disastrous; for after the first slight rally of 
nature, he relapsed into a weaker state than before; his step 
became slower, his eye brighter, and his countenance more death- 
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like; and it was very evident that every hour at sea weakened his 
chance for life, and that like many others, who in the last extremity 
listen to the useless counsels of their physicians, he had left his 
country and his happy home, to die in a strange land, perhaps upon 
the strange wild ocean. To him then, or rather to those who cared 
for him so fondly, the present unfavorable weather was a source 
almost of agony. Anxiously was the least change observed; frequent 
were the questions put to the captain, who entered feelingly into 
the distress of the inquirers, of the probable duration of the passage, 
and whether he anticipated a speedy change of wind. In reply, ‘ he 
could only hope for the best; the wind could not always blow from 
one quarter, and any change would be a favorable one.’ 

After several wearisome days, the wind early one morning lulled 
away almost to a calm. I was on deck, eager to catch the slightest 
ray of hope, for my feelings had become strongly interested for the 
poor victim, and a more intimate acquaintance had added ten-fold to 
my former prepossessions. ‘ Well, Captain,’ I exclaimed, ‘ now for 
better fortune! A calm is half a fair wind, you know.’ The cap¬ 
tain made no reply, but talcing my arm pointed to windward with an 
expressive gesture, and commenced pacing the deck again. I looked 
to the quarter indicated, and then hastily over the sky, and perceived 
what had before escaped my notice, that the elements were in unu¬ 
sual commotion, and that to all appearance the lulling of the wind 
was but a prelude to a fearful gale. The clouds were scudding 
across the heavens in all directions, while to the north-west an 
immense dark vapor stretched along the horizon, and hung like a 
mantle upon the ocean. There was a heavy cross-sea on, which 
rocked the ship to and fro without any resistance, for she had 
now no support from the wind. The sails hung for one moment 
idly against the masts, and then flapped backward and forward, 
awake and restless. And the little peterel flitted like evil spirits 
around the vessel, their shrill, lonely chirp sounding like an omen 
of ill. Next the wind came in short puffs, resembling the small 
artillery of an army previously to a general cannonade, spending its 
brief fury without injury, but nevertheless with a violence not to 
be disregarded. 

‘ Mr. Marlin ! ’ shouted the captain to the first mate, ‘ let some of 
the men go aloft and send down the royal yards.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, Sir! ’ echoed the mate; and the order was speedily 
obeyed. 

This manoeuvre surprised me, for it is only when a furious storm 
is expected that any of the ship’s spars are sent down, and then but 
very rarely, except in winter navigation. I went nearer to the cap¬ 
tain, for I always avoided questioning him in presence of others, 
and said: ‘ You are preparing for a heavy gale ? ’ 

‘ As dirty a time in prospect as I have seen since I was wrecked 
off Hatteras, on the American coast. But nothing of this. You, Sir, 
have felt the breath of the salt air before, and know the difference 
between a freshener and a hurricane; and if I mistake not, have 
seen enough of British seamen to believe that it takes more than a 
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close-reefed top-sail breeze to make one send down his royal yards. 
Now not a word to any one below; keep up the courage of the faint¬ 
hearted, and we will see if old Boreas has caught us napping this 
time! ’ 

The captain had not misjudged this matter; for before the men 
had fairly handed the top-gallant sails, the wind began to blow 
steadily from about west-north-west, and every successive moment 
increased its violence. 

‘ Take a reef in the fore and mizzen top-sails, some of you !’ said 
the captain; ‘ take a double reef! ’ shouted he, as the wind still fresh¬ 
ened ; ‘ close reef them ! ’ he bellowed out, almost before the men 
had got aloft. 

This was at last done, and the hardy tars were next extended 
along the main top-sail yard, which all this time was quivering under 
the weight of the distended sail. 

* Luff, and spill the sail now!’ * Luff it is, Sir! ’ repeated the man 
at the helm. ‘ In with it, my men — in with it! ’ were the words of 
encouragement which passed continually from the captain to the 
crew. 

It was a curious sight to a landsman to see these hardy fellows 
strung along the yard, their only dependence a small foot-rope ; the 
rigging wet, and the sails stiffened by the frozen spray, while the 
wind jerked the yard on which they rested hither and thither, and 
rendered their frail support still more precarious. And fain would I 
believe that according to their own cherished notions, some guardian 
divinity watches over the sea-tossed mariner and preserves him from 
accident amidst such fearful perils. 

The storm came on with tremendous fury; the air became in¬ 
tensely cold, and the wind as it passed over us drove the spoon-drift 
with a sweeping force clear across the vessel, rendering the working 
of the ship difficult in the extreme. Under all this, the * Christoval 
Colon’ behaved admirably. She was now keeping within about six 
points of the wind, and carrying her three close-reefed top-sails and 
close reefed fore-sail. The captain stood on the weather side of the 
quarter-deck, his Herculean frame enveloped in a huge sea-coat, and 
a nor’-wester tarpaulin hauled close over his head, with one hand 
hold of a belaying-pin to steady himself, anxiously watching the 
effect of each gust upon his top-masts. 

The night had set in, but it brought no abatement of the 
storm. The male passengers, except the invalid, who was too 
feeble to leave the cabin, were gathered upon deck, a striking con¬ 
trast with the merry group of the preceding days. Some made a 
bold show of courage, having, as they expressed it, ‘ been to sea 
before, and were not to be frightened by a mackerel breeze.’ Others 
were alarmed, but said nothing; and a few, yielding to their appre¬ 
hensions, clustered around the captain with anxious faces, half 
dreading to inquire, yet fearing to remain silent. I might here 
remark, that from the first week out, the captain had treated me 
with great familiarity, in consequence, I presume, of my having seen 
considerable service at sea; and while he now manifested great 
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reserve as to the prospect before us, when addressed by the other 
passengers, to me he was more than usually communicative. He 
was a true English sailor. He was proud of his ship, he gloried in 
his country, and honored his king. He was strict in the discharge 
of his duty, but obstinate to a fault when once determined upon a 
course, whether right or wrong. 

‘ It is well I anticipated this brewing,’ said he, addressing me as 
we stood side by side; ‘ I coidd hardly afford to lose my best winter 
sails, bent for the first time ; and’fore George ! this gale would have 
split every rag of canvass, from the royal to the main spencer, if not 
handed in time.’ 

At the present juncture, I ventured to hint to him that we might 
not even now escape with whole sails. * Well, well, that may be,’ 
he replied; ‘but thank God, we have got plenty of sea-room, and I 
know every inch of the Colon; not a timber in her but what is 
stanch. She is British-built, from her knees to her top-musts, or 
she would have carried them away long ago.’ 

At this instant a sharp crash interrupted the panegyric of the cap¬ 
tain, who for the moment did not observe that the wind had fear¬ 
fully increased ; and the main top-gallant mast, with the top-gallant 
yard, fell heavily across the side of the ship, breaking the arm of one 
of'the seamen, and injuring two or three others. 

‘Bear a hand, every one of you !’ cried the captain; ‘ cut away the 
lee-sheet! Luff, now !—luff and touch her! Meet her handsomely, 
my man !’ ‘ Meet her handsomely, Sir!’ was the prompt response 

at the wheel. The top-gallant mast and yard, which were only 
held by the lec-slieet, being thus freed, fell into the sea, and eveiy 
thing was clear. 

The night became like the blackness of darkness. The sea was 
boiling in fury, and the waves ran with a fretful irregular motion, 
tossing the ship about with a force absolutely frightful, and which 
defied all calculation in steering her. The deck was slippery with 
frozen spray, and nearly all the bulwarks forward were stove in by 
the heavy seas which swept over them. The tack we were on 
would soon bring us close upon the little island of Coroo, the most 
westerly of the Azores. I had for some time expected the order to 
be given to lie to; for I thought the wind too violent to attempt the 
other tack. Great therefore was my surprise, when I heard the 
order ‘ Beady about!’ preparatory to tacking. This was now no 
trifling manoeuvre ; for so great was the force and irregularity of the 
waves, that unless executed with extraordinary skill and judgment, 
the ship would probably miss stays and fall back to her old position. 
The captain felt that his situation was critical; and he carefully 
watched an opportunity when the sea broke with the least force, 
and the ship had most headway, before giving orders. But scarcely 
a favorable interval appeared. The wind actually howled as it drove 
around us; and ever and anon a heavy sea broke aboard, and 
deluged the vessel with water. Through all, the captain displayed 
the greatest caution. Instead of putting his helm a-lee at once, the 
ship was luffed up into the wind*by degrees; and when the sails 
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began to shiver, he gave the order: ‘ Hard a-lee !’ with ‘ Let go the 
sheets forward ! ’ leaving the lee-hraces and fore-top bowline fast, so 
as not to stop the ship’s headway; and as soon as the wind was 
brought right ahead: ‘ Mainsail haul! ’ was thundered out, and the 
main-yard swung round heavily to the other side. 

The ship for the time was perfectly unmanageable. Under the 
conllicting and counteracting forces brought to bear upon her, every 
timber vibrated, and she shook and trembled as if in instinctive fear 
of the pressing danger. The hazardous moment had arrived. For 
an instant it appeared as if the ship would double the critical 
point: another, and she hesitated, lost headway — stopped; and 
then, quivering in every joint, she drove rapidly astern, and fell 
off to the leeward. She had missed stays. Before she could be 
brought up, a heavy sea struck her, carrying away the remaining 
bulwarks forward, and sweeping the deck of every thing movable 
upon it. 

‘ Captain,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you have but one alternative, unless you 
cboose to repeat the attempt to get the ship about. We must 
lie to.’ 

‘ I know it! I know it! ’ be replied, ' and it is what I have been 
trying to avoid. I will not say a word to the disparagement of the 
1 Colon,’ though the hurricane should roll every mast out of her; 
but — she does not behave as well lying to, as in any other shape. 
She is too uneasy, and flies up too much in the wind; and instead 
of meeting the wave handsomely, she breaks the sea on board. 
But it must be done; we will give her the main stay-sail, and tie 
her up close.’ 

All hands were again called on deck. The main stay-sail, after 
a long effort, was set, (the fore and mizzen top-sails had been pre¬ 
viously carried away,) and the ship was brought close to the wind 
and the helm lashed a-lee. This disposed of, the captain stepped 
below to look after his passengers, who had now begun to regard 
their position in a veiy serious light. Many were the questions put, 
and anxiously were the answers anticipated. ‘ Captain,’ said 

Mrs. -, the mother of the invalid, ‘ do you think the gale will 

increase? ’ ‘It may, it may, my good Madam; but it is not its in¬ 
crease that I dread so much as its continuance. It has been 
blowing nearly twenty-four hours with a fury that I have never seen 
equalled, and I have sailed these seas for thirty years — and seen 
vessels foundered in a less trying time than this. We have got a 
good ship, thank God! and she will hold together as long as any 
iron and timber joined by mortal man.’ 

At that instant the voice of the mate was heard at the compan¬ 
ion-way exclaiming: ‘We’ve sprung aleak just amid-ships, Sir!’ 

A general rush was made on deck, and the countenance of the 
boldest was marked with terror. The captain was cool. ‘Mr. 
Marlin! sound the pumps, and find what water has been made; man 
them strong, and relieve often. Cheerily! cheerily! my lads, and 
we ’ll keep her afloat yet; that is,’ muttered he in a lower tone, ‘ if 
aught that is fashioned by hands can live in this infernal bubble.’ 
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‘ Would it not be well,’ said I, ‘ to let the ship fall off before the 
wind, and scud her ? ’ 

‘ That would do to talk about before we were in this shape, my 
friend; but not one stanch ship in a hundred could veer in such a 
gale as this, much less a vessel in the crippled condition of the poor 
Colon. Depend upon it, the first sea that struck her as she came 
round would send her to the bottom. No, no; we have done our 
all. The water gains upon us, ’tis some hours yet to daylight, and 
the wind drives fiercer than ever. God’s will be done! ’ 

* Your opinion then is that we are lost,’ uttered a calm voice near 
me. I turned to observe the speaker. It was the invalid English¬ 
man. Till now, from extreme weakness, he had kept below, unmoved 
and undismayed amidst the dreadful confusion around him: but learn 
ing the desperate situation of the ship, he had summoned all his 
strength, and reached the deck. A loose cloak was thrown over 
his shoulders, but his head was bare: and the wind and spray, as 
they passed over him, gave to his countenance, as the light from 
the binacle gleamed upon it, an unearthly aspect. Behind him 
stood his faithful Charles, just as fixed, just as unmoved, just as 
devoted as ever. ‘ You have no longer any hope of saving the 
ship ? ’ repeated the invalid. 

‘ I do not say that — I do not say that,’ replied the captain-; ‘ while 
timbers hang together there is hope. But, young man,’ added he 
impressively, ‘I cannot trifle with you; our hope is in God; man 
can do no more.’ 

‘ I thought as much,’ said the invalid, quietly. ‘ Can we hold out 
much longer ? ’ 

' For a few hours, yes; and daylight may calm the tempest; but 
the leak — the leak! There is our danger, our destruction. Stop 
it I cannot. God only can deliver us.’ 

‘ My friend,’ said I, to the young man, ‘ let us prepare to meet this 
awful consummation as becomes men.’ ‘ I hope I am prepared to 
meet it as becomes a Christian,’ replied he, with a marked emphasis 
on the last word. ‘ I have no fears,’ he added, smiling sadly, * though 
it is dreadful to see them! pointing below, ‘the partakers of my 
doom. And,’ he whispered convulsively, ‘ when one is loved , death 
is indeed melancholy , and to be dreaded; not on account of one’s own 
fate, but out of compassion for the survivor.’ And there, amid the 
raging of the tempest and the fury of the blast, when Destruction 
gaped wide her jaws, and escape seemed hopeless, the young man 
remembered his Mary, and thought of his own fate only as it affected 
her’s. 

Fearful was the spectacle before us ! The ship, stripped of every 
rag of canvass, lay to, under bare poles and rigging, with helm 
lashed a-lee, every large sea making a complete breach over her, a 
melancholy, crippled thing; while the dismal sound of the pumps, 
a sound as ominous as that of the dull earth upon the coffin of the 
dead, clank, clank, clank! — clank, clank, clank ! struck despair to 
the stoutest heart. Death guarded every avenue of escape. Not a 
ray of hope remained to cheer the soul! The passengers too, how 
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altered, how strangely transformed from the light-hearted beings 
they were! True, every one was differently affected, yet all bowed 
under the awful scene that awaited them. 

Oh! at such a time, how rapidly the world fades from view, and 
all its parade and circumstance become mere specks in the distance, 
while the great realities of the unknown, untried future press 
heavily upon the soul! Then all are humbled; the great man feels 
his littleness, the proud man loses his pride, the rich man acknow¬ 
ledges his poverty, and the wise man his ignorance, and the volup¬ 
tuary exchanges his soft dream of worldly prosperity for the bitter 
forebodings of an agonized conscience! Oh could wo but read 
the workings of those bosoms as their passions are harrowed with 
conflicting thoughts, what lessons might we not learn of the human 
heart! Now Avarice makes a glad compromise with Bigotry; 
now Infidelity bends a cringing sycophant to Superstition; the 
swaggering oath and profane vow are changed to the half-murmured 
prayer and low tone of momentary repentance. Such is man ; not 
man the Christian, but man the self-relying and the proud. 

A shriek from the cabin called me below. Turn which way I 
would, I saw scenes that filled me with agony. ‘ Mother ! mother! ’ 
exclaimed Ellen, the sister of the invalid, ‘ is there no hope ? Must 
we perish thus ? Save us, save us, William! ’ she almost screamed; 
‘ surely something can be done ! ’ 

‘ Sister,’ said the young man calmly, ‘ look at our mother; see her 
composure, and remember the blessed precepts which she has taught 
us should be our consolation in such an hour as this. Ellen, dear 
Ellen! ’ exclaimed he, with melting tenderness, ‘ think not of the 
manner of death; ’t is but a struggle, and it must be passed sooner 
or later. Look beyond — above. Surely you know what it is to 
place your trust in God.’ 

‘I do, I do, dear brother ! ’ said she ; * I will be calm now; this 
awful scene unnerved me. Yes, yes; let us think only of the 
Saviour ! I do trust in him ; let me not lose my faith again ! ’ 

An awful crash now sounded across the deck, mingled with the 
cries of the sailors and the screams of the passengers; and a 
whooping billow poured like a deluge into the cabin. At this in¬ 
stant the Scotchman shouted to us from the companion-way : ‘ Save 
yourselves, if you can ! The vessel is going down ! 
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I'lIAI’TVn I» 


In looking over some old papers which have been lying quietly in 
one of the drawers of my escritoire for more than forty years, I took 
up a bundle that brought many sad recollections to mind, and made 
my heart bleed anew, when I had supposed that all its life-blood 
was wrung from it. It was a journal of two or three voyages made 
when I was in the fulness of life, and in the fresh vigor of man¬ 
hood. It is fearful to look back on the trying scenes I have wit¬ 
nessed ; the narrow escapes and the perilous adventures which it 
has been my lot to encounter. But they are all over; and if my 
mind cannot always enjoy the peaceful retirement winch my quiet 
chamber affords, my body at least is at rest, and is no longer exposed 
to its former perils. And I thank my Maker for these hours of 
repose; I thank Him that I have at last found a place where I can 
live the days allotted to me, and die in peace, if such should be His 
will. I can now welcome evening in, with no fear of disturbance 
without, or of danger within doors; and can look forward with calm¬ 
ness to the time, not far distant, when the hand that traces these 
characters must be stiffened in death, and the heart that now beats 
so healthfully, hushed for ever! But I wander again; ’t is an old 
man’s failing, and I confess to it. 

I spoke of some papers: I hold them before me. Strange art! 
that preserves and cherishes our feelings, gives them a form and 
presence from one year to another, without charge to the thoughts 
which delighted or oppressed us! These papers — they speak of 
days gone by; and since all mentioned in them have long since 
passed from the world, I may speak freely of their contents. Per¬ 
haps it would be better to give the narration as nearly as possible in 
the language of my journal, written a short time after the sad events 
related therein took place. The circumstances were then vivid in my 
mind; indeed they are now too deeply impressed ever to be forgot¬ 
ten. Making some alterations then which may occur to my mind in 
the course of the narrative, I will proceed: 

It was in the leafless month of November, just at the close of 
the last century, that the good ship ‘ Christoval Colon ’ was to sail 
from London, bound to the south’ard, round Cape Horn, to touch at 
different ports, as appeared from certain placards about the docks, 
and a notice in the ‘ Public Ledger.’ I was to sail in that ship as far 
as the island of Jamaica, and punctual to the hour I stepped on board. 
My effects had been previously stowed away, so that I had little 
else to do, save reconnoitre the passengers, of whom there were 
some dozen or more; for the merchantman had a good reputation as 
a sea-boat, and her commander was well known as a skilful sailor 
and a gentleman. I looked about me. There was the keen calcu¬ 
lating shrewd-minded Scotchman, going to South America, probably 
not to return to old Scotia again these twelve years, perhaps never: 
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But he can make more money in Rio than at his old stand near the 
Trongnte; so to Rio he goes. Here was a young Spaniard, bound 
for — I know not where. He seemed to let the world pass easily 
enough, wore a sword and dirk, and smoked a paper cigarro. Next 
came a young merchant from the island of Jamaica — very com¬ 
mon-place. I was checked in my observations by the sight of a 
group near' the cabin-stairs, on the quarter-deck. I paused a 
moment, and carelessly strolled toward them. The company con¬ 
sisted of some six or eight; part of whom seerqed destined for the 
voyage, while the remainder had come down to the vessel to see 
their friends fairly off, and to receive their parting adieus. Of the 
number, one was evidently an invalid, a victim of that siren, Con¬ 
sumption. Oh! how visibly could you see its ravages in that pale, 
emaciated countenance, those attenuated limbs, that feeble step; 
how forcibly did all these speak of decay and dissolution ! 

The young man before me, for he was scarce three-and-twenty, 
stood surrounded by his friends, who seemed anxious and solicitous 
in the extreme for his well-being. Indeed he was one that could 
not fail to interest, even at the first sight. He was not very tall, yet 
of full height; his countenance singularly impressive ; his forehead 
boldly developed and well proportioned; and the very black hair that 
hung over his temples contrasted singularly with the almost marble 
whiteness of his brow. His eye was full and dark; not piercing, 
but expressive of thought, decision, and energy. Yet there was in 
his look something that told of calm despair — a despair of recovery; 
while at the same time the soul seemed almost to triumph within 
him, that it was so soon to pass into a higher and nobler state of 
existence. I paused and gazed upon the youth, and tried to fancy 
his feelings; his frame subdued by the insidious disease which 
baffled all lnufian skill, till it was well nigh wasted away. ‘ Certain, 
certain death!’ murmured I, half aloud: ‘man knows that he is 
liable to die at any moment; yet when he feels the certainty of the 
immediate approach of the Destroyer, how does that feeling chill his 
heart and unnerve him !’ But the young man needed not my pity; 
nay, I rather gathered strength and took courage at the sight of 
him; and the feeling that first moved me gave place to very differ¬ 
ent thoughts. I looked upon him almost with envy. 

But Avho are the companions of his voyage? Can you mistake 
the one who stands nearest, with her anxious eyes cast upon his 
faded cheek and pallid features, as if questioning the effect of each 
breeze that breathed upon him ? Oh no! She must be, she is the 
mother of the youth, ‘ and she was a widow.’ There was a sub¬ 
dued, chastened sorrow on her brow, which told of the hours of 
sadness and grief which she had endured. Yes, the mother stood 
beside her offspring, her only and beloved son — her hope, her pride 
and her dependence. Alas ! how cruel is the Tyrant! There was 
her darling boy, almost ready for the grave, about to try the last 
expedient to restore his languid frame to health, with every reason 
to fear that it would prove fruitless. There he stood, but oh ! how 
different from the time when he was a merry, light-hearted boy, and 
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gladdened her soul with his sprightliness and activity. But how 
could she now be so tranquil and composed, while her heart was 
almost broken, and her sorrows were thickening upon her? She 
was a Christian ! 

A few steps forward, but ill concealing her grief, stood the young 
man’s only sister. How different Avas the calm submissive sorrow 
of maturer years from the quick feeling of youth; the deep sad¬ 
ness of the'mother from the fresh grief of the sister! The mother’s 
eye was dry. The sister wept, and in her tears she found relief. 
So it is with the young: time and trouble have not taught them.the 
burden of existence: their hearts, easily affected, respond to the 
slightest impression; and the tears which they shed, like the 
showers of spring, are followed by the bright sunshine of hope; and 
then they smile and are happy again! Youth! youth! ’t is long years 
gone; but the memory thereof clings to me still. Why may I not 
weep as in my boyhood ? Why are tears forbidden me ? Has my 
heart become cold ? has the fountain of affection and feeling been 
dried up within me ? Oh, no ! no ! This is not the reason. Hope has 
deserted me, and I cannot weep ! Who has not heard of ‘ the luxury 
of grief?’ ’Tis a specious term. The young, in full life, may 
enjoy it, but the aged never; for their eyes are dry. But to return; 
for why should I interrupt the train of my narrative, and blot my 
journal with interlineations, to expose my feelings to the world, and 
lay bare a desolate heart ? 

There is another in the company, whom I cannot picture. She 
is not habited for the voyage, yet in that voyage are embarked all 
her hopes and all her fears. Upon its result is staked her happiness 
for life. Be it prosperous, and who so joyous and light-hearted ? 
Be it adverse, and who so wretched and despairing! Merciful 
Father! that this world should present such dreadful alternatives! 
that our brightest hopes should ever he darkened by the bitter 
dread of disappointment. Sad indeed wns her heart, for she was 
the betrothed of the youth. She stood a little apart from the rest, 
and was apparently lost in fearful foreboding: for in a countenance 
which nature had formed capable of expressing the greatest degree 
of pleasure and delight, nought could he traced but the fixed look 
of sorrow. Lovely she must have been in her happy hours; beauti¬ 
ful in her smiles, when all within was peace, while her heart knew 
no sadness, no misery; but to me she seemed, as she stood, sub¬ 
dued, sorrowing, and alone , not to belong to earth. She was more 
than beautiful — she was angelic. I cannot describe her; for who, 
after dwelling on so sacred a theme as a woman’s grief and a 
woman’s love, can turn from it to delineate with minuteness every 
particular of form and lineament of countenance ? 

Every thing was ready, and the ship was about to get under 
way. The friends of the invalid had taken their leave; yet she 
still remained. But the moment arrived when she too must go. 
Her brother, who accompanied her, warned her that there could be 
no more delay. I watched with anxiety the effect of the separation 
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upon both. The lovers, as I afterward learned, had bid each other 
a fond farewell before coming to the vessel: still they were anxious 
to take that last look which all of us know sinks so deep into the 
heart, and is never forgotten. Both had promised to act composedly 
if Mary was permitted to make one of the company to the ship; 
and until now both had redeemed their promise. The young man 
had taken a seat before his friends left; for he was too much 
exhausted to remain long standing, and Mary had advanced next 
him, as each friend shook her lover’s hand, and with a cheerful tone 
wished him a pleasant voyage and a safe return. All this she had 
borne. But the cruel moment had come. The voice of the captain 
was heard in preparation for immediate departure. Leave him she 
must; and despite the natural modesty of her nature, and the 
delicacy of her situation, she sprang toward him and knelt at his 
feet and sobbed aloud. What then to her were all the miserable 
forms and ceremonies of an unfeeling world? What the presence 
of strangers or of friends ? She cared not for these — she thought 
not of them. She thought only of her lover; and with that thought 
came the feeling that could not, would not be repressed, that they 
should never meet again. ‘ Oh William ! William ! ’ she cried, ‘ I 
am bidding you farewell for ever! I know it— I felt it this morning 
before I bade you adieu. We shall never meet again! ’ And the 
poor girl sobbed as if her heart would break. 

The youth had to this moment controlled his feelings; had bade 
adieu to all his friends with a firm countenance; and even now the 
presence of the numbers on board made him strive hard to com¬ 
mand himself. But this was more than he could bear. He strug¬ 
gled to retain his natural composure; but he could not. He was 
unnerved, and he bowed his head and wept. And there they 
mingled their tears. They were one — one by the very strongest 
of all ties that binds soul to soul — love united with despair. 

Great mystery of life! That two should love as they loved, only 
to be torn from each other’s embrace, never to meet again! That 
hearts formed for happiness should be thus crushed in the spring¬ 
time, ere Hope has lavished half her promises, or Anticipation 
pictured half its pleasures; when the pulse of existence beats 
fullest and clearest, that it should falter — tremble — flutter — stop ! 
Oh, why must we part from those we love ? why must the soul be 
lacerated and tortured till even death is prayed for, while we are 
yet unprepared to die ? It cannot, cannot be, that we part thus for 
ever. Yet such are the thoughts of the complaining soul. Years 
of wearisome and sorrowful experience have taught me the answer. 
Long was I in learning the lesson, but I bless my Maker that He 
has taught it to me. In this world we must serve Him and prepare 
for the nobler life to come. Were all things bright and beautiful 
upon earth, without a cloud to obscure or a vapor to dim its glories, 
how soon should we be wedded to time and sense, forgetful alike of 
God and Eternity! How soon would earth become our paradise, 
and the joys of Heaven cease to attract us! Oh! let us suffer here, 
rather than forget that we have another existence to spend, and that 
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with our Creator and our God, if we do but trust His Providence. 
Soul must meet soul, and Spirit spirit, in the world to come. We 
shall see our friends and our loved ones again! God is just: let 
man be silent before him. 

‘ Not a moment to lose ; flood and tide wait for no man; we 'vo 
lost five minutes already,’ shouted the pilot, who had the manage¬ 
ment of the vessel through the intricacies of the Thames river. 

‘ Mary,’ said Mrs.-, ‘ we must say good by. Come,’ added 

she, seeing that Mary stirred not , 1 you must be cheerful; do n’t you 
see we are going to have a fine voyage, and that you may soon 
expect us back in health and good spirits ? ’ 

What did it cost the mother to say those words! Still, Mary 

moved not. * Speak to her, William,’ said Mrs.-; but William 

could not speak. Her brother now approached, and gently raised 
her up, but she fell back into his arms insensible. A few moments 
restored her to animation, but hardly to consciousness; and she 
walked silently from the vessel, murmuring as she passed away: 
'for ever! —for ever! ’ 

All had left the ship save those destined for the voyage. The 
invalid, his mother, and sister still kept their places. Near by 
stood the young man’s servant (who had accompanied him half 
the world over) with a rigidly unmoved countenance, which it was 
really difficult to understand. George had been trained solely by 
his young master, and was all that a faithful servant should be. He 
loved him to devotion, yet his countenance showed nothing of the 
working of his feelings. I had watched him from the first, for his 
peculiar manner attracted my attention, and could see nothing but 
the same rigid indifference which seemed stamped upon his features. 
But when the scene which I have just described took place, George 
turned around, looked this way and that, coughed, hemmed, and 
took out his handkerchief; but it would not do. The tears started 
in his eyes and rolled down his face, and the poor creature attempted 
in vain to restrain them. And who would have restrained their 
tears ? Years have since rolled by, and all the parlies mentioned, 
save the poor penciller of these melancholy truths, are numbered 
with the dead. Since then I have witnessed many a sad event, 
and looked too often upon suffering and danger and death. Yet 
never have I had the tenderest feelings of my heart so forcibly 
awakened, never have I been so touched with another’s grief, as on 
the day I first embarked on board the ‘ Christoval Colon.’ 

The deck was strewed with cordage, and the sailors were busy in 
getting the vessel under way. Once afloat, the monotonous ‘ yo ! 
heave ho ! ’ intermingled with the more enlivening 1 ho ! cheerily ! ’ 
sounded in strange contrast with what I had just seen and heard. 
But it sufficed to recall my mind to earth again. Passing out full 
into the stream, we floated down the noble river. Soon the great 
metropolis with its spires and domes and cupolas gradually receded 
from view, until all was lost in the dark vapor which constantly 
hangs over that wonderful city. We had bid adieu to England. 
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A CONTRASTED PICTURE. 

BY L. GAYLORD CLARKE, ESQ. 

Thcreshall be no reward to the proud—the candle of the wicked Bhall be put out. He shall be as 
he that Iieth down in the midst of the sea, or he that sleepeth upon the top of the mast.— Proverbs. 

The ways of virtue, like those of true wisdom, “ are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.” Trite as is this sentence, it deserves to be written in 
Characters of living light upon the hearts of the young—and not less so, that 
other precept, which tells us, that “ the way of the transgressor is hard, and his 
steDs take hold on destruction.” 

The simple details narrated in the following sketch, are facts, taken Irom real 
life.- There are many,.under whose eye these pages will fall, who will recognize 
the picture, and acknowledge the faithfulness of its delineations. By such, I can¬ 
not flatter myself that the hand of the painter will pass undetected. 

William Reynolds was the son of an honest farmer, who resided in one of 
the many Comfortable towns scattered along the banks of the majestic Hudson. 
His and my father’s domains adjoined each other—and we were, of course, boys 
and playmates together. He was aliigh-spirited lad, full of playful waggery and 
mischief. Underneath all, however, there was a spirit, which, rightly guided, 
would have left him open as the day to the best influences of our nature. A little 
circumstance will illustrate his character at this time better than any description 
which I can convey to the reader. 

The schoolmaster of the village, when he resumed liis ferule one cold winter’s 
morning, discovered upon its surface a greasy substance, not the most cleanly 
withal, which marred the aspect of his hands, of the whiteness of which he 
was prone to be somewhat vain—for they were his credentials, so to speak, that 
he was a schoolmaster, and by so much, at least, above the tough, seamy- 
handed boys over whom he ruled with a most industrious rod. This unsightly 
grease had also been transferred from the ferule to his new satinet pantaloons— 
as, in walking around, and looking over the books of the urchins on the lower 
benches, he had complacently slapped the sides of Ills legs with the sceptre, until 
the dingy tallow had left several marks thereon—thereby grievously soiling the 
integrity of his nether integuments. 

The anger of the pedagogue was kindled, as the slippery truth flashed upon 
him through the medium of his fingers. An investigation was immediately in¬ 
stituted—the whole school was examined and cross-examined; and, upon sum¬ 
ming up the testimony, it appeared in evidence 'that the ferule was last seen in 
the hands of young Reynolds. Touching the charge of having been accessory to 
the greasing of the tyrannical instrument by which he had so often been scourg¬ 
ed, he would neither deny nor affirm. He was accordingly despatched to “ the 
woods” near by, for two pliant twigs. He brought them in, and, following the di¬ 
rection of the master, he took off his coat and stood ready for punishment. I re¬ 
member #ell how handsome he appeared, with his fair hair curling around his 
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forehead, and his cheeks flushed with apprehension as he looked at thethongs 
which the pedagogue was tempering in the hot ashes of the fire-place. 

Continuing silent, when informed that he was known to be the offender, the 
blows fell thick and fast upon the poor boy, until the first twig was splintered 
into uselessness. He uttered no complaint, nor moved a muscle. When the 
second was applied with unabated zeal, he began to exhibit in his countenance 
evidences of suppressed submission. A violent blow made him place his hand 
instinctively behind him, and the next left its impress upon it in a long blue and 
red streak across its whole length. He looked at it for an instant, and, what 
with the pain and his emotions, he burst into a flood of tears, and wept as if his 
heart would break. He now declared his innocence, but said he had been willing 
to suffer for the deed, for it had been done by another lad who he had a short 
time before been instrumental in involving in a much lighter punishment. He 
strenuously refused to disclose his name, and the matter was dropped.* It trans¬ 
pired, a day or two after, that the ruse was the work of a lad who had tarried at 
home from school that morning, for the purpose of evading the chastizement 
which he felt to bo in terrorem. But to return from my digression. 

William Reynolds grew into ripened youth, a well-favored young man, the 
first in all rustic sports, and the most prominent at all the husking parties and 
quilting frolics of the country. He was, in short, the apex of the country ton, 
and in dress and bearing was an universal oracle for miles around. It will rea¬ 
dily be supposed that he did not lack favor with the village maidens. How often 
have I seen bright eyes glisten, and healthful cheeks suffuse, as he rose from his 
chair, in the old-fashioned play of “ Scorn,” to receive the girl of his temporary 
choice, from a bevy of unsophisticated companions; and how often have I detect¬ 
ed, in the maids of a country ball, the disguised expression of pique, when two or 
three of the reigning belles were led out, successively, in the contra-dance, by 
the general favorite, and themselves left to trip it with beaus of less graceful 
mien and more exceptionable carriage. 

The terms upon which Reynolds knew himself to stand with his associates, 
imparted, at last, vain and lofty notions to his mind, and to his aspect and bear¬ 
ing an air of disagreeable pride—an evident consciousness of superiority, imagi¬ 
nary or real. 

About this period his father placed him with an artizan in the village to ac¬ 
quire a trade. He had gained an excellent common school education, and no¬ 
thing now was wanting but some profitable handicraft by which he might earn 
a competent livelihood. But “he had a soul above”.mechanical labor, and tar¬ 
ried but six months with Kis new master. He abode, however, long enough un¬ 
der his roof to win the affections of his only daughter—one of the most beautiful 
country girls it has ever been my lot to see, and lovely in mind and disposition 
as in person. 

Emilv Williams and William Reynolds had grown up together—were in the 
same form at school—would sit and read for hours together from the same story 


* It is not a little gratifying to me to state, that this same school tyrant was expelled the 
district a0b8eqfl«.ntly for. his cruelty. 
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'book, during “ noon time” and “ play time,” under the shade of a thick-branched 
• maple,, which ornamented the little grove in front of the school-house; and be¬ 
fore they were aware of it, I believe, they had loved each other for months. Per¬ 
haps the more constant presence of Miss Williams was no small incentive to his 
acquiescence in the desire of his father that he should acquire a trade. Be that 
as it may, it proved insufficient to prevent his entire abandonment of the idea. 

A little way back of his father’s house there was a swell of upland, which 
overlooked a wide reach of the mighty Hudson. There we have often sat to¬ 
gether, and watched the white sails sweeping along its lordly bosom to the im¬ 
mense metropolis which expands around the unrivalled spot where it widens into 
the noble bay, and the abyss of old ocean. There we beheld, too, with all the 
enthusiasm of youth, the great steamers, crowded with passengers, vomiting their 
murky clouds to lie in wreaths in relief against the giant hills on the opposite 
shore. And there, too, as we marked them sweeping up and down the broad ex¬ 
panse, would we form our imagining of the cities to which they were bound, and 
the busy wharves from which they had parted or were to visit. These fantasies 
were not a little augmented by the reports of a young gentleman who had left 
our village three years before for the city, and who, whenever he visited us, was 
wont to dilate upon its wonders and its extent, until our hearts burned within us 
to see its mighty marvels. 

My father had a brother who resided in the city, and I had often been promised 
a visit to him,—and as I mentioned the circumstance to Reynolds, one summer 
evening, as we descended from the hill where we had been watching the flame 
from the pipes of the steam-boat, in the gathering night, until it ceased to flash 
in the distance, he caught at the promise as aflording him an opportunity to ac¬ 
company me. “ I will go,” said he ; “ Why cannot I live there, and be a mer¬ 
chant,* as well as Mr.-, who went from here ? I will go with you when 

you go.” That night our resolutions were taken, and within two weeks after¬ 
wards we had successfully besieged our friends for permission, and were on our 
way to the city. 

I will pass briefly over—for I cannot describe them—the emotions which at¬ 
tended our leaving our native town. *A11 who have left home for the first time 
will understand the feelings which attend the parting from relatives and friends. 
Emily Williams stood upon the eminence from which we had so often gazed at 
the “ King of the floods,” and the peerless hills along which we were now gliding, 
and waved her handkerchief, until her fine figure dwindled into indistinctness. 
Young Reynolds—his heart was fresh, and tender, and true, then—was, with all 
his eager anticipations for the future, wrapped in mournful contemplation; and 
passing to the stem of the noble vessel, he leaned his head upon his hand, and 
gazed with a vacant countenance at the foam, which lay like a long melting 
snow-rift, upon the blue bosom of the river. 

Had I the pen of an Irving, it were possible that I could depict the first fresh 
exuberance of wonder which we experienced as we neared the “London of 
America”—the cloud of smoke which hung like a pall over the giant city, indi- 


* In the country, every “ store-keeper” is considered a merchant. 
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eating its vicinity long before we caught a glimpse of its northern verge—the 
many sails which were tending towards it, in the expanding river and opening 
harbor—and at last, the broad bay, wi.th the tall ships setting in from the sea— 
the steamers and water-craft of every description hurrying to and fro from either 
shore—and the metropolis itself swelling into the distance, with its domes and 
spires, its cupolas and turrets, rising, through a canopy of smoke, in the gray 
dawn of a cloudless summer’s morning., I have given but a pencil sketch of the 
scene, which, for the first time, then burst upon us.; and no pen or pencil could 
depict the buoyant newness of feeling and excitement which it awakened within 
me. It was an epoch in our lives. 

A few weeks—so sudden and unexpected are often the most material changes 
of our lives—found me installed at the desk of my uncle’s qounting-room ; and 
Reynolds, through the assistance of friends, in one of the first iq.ercapt.Up houses 
of the metropolis. 

Thus far Reynolds “sailed before the wind.” In the course of six short 
months he had made numerous acquaintances, and was literally, “hail fellow, 
well met,” with more young friends than there were inhabitants in the little 
town from which lie had so recently emerged. We met often, in the routine of 
business, and occasionally at each other’s residence ; when we used to talk over 
the topics of home, and refer to “ days that were,” in the country. 

On such occasions I could not avoid now and then rallying Reynolds upon his 
absent friend, whose faithful, trusting heart was doubtless throbbing continually 
with the thought of him, and whose affections were awakened and strengthened 
with every spot in. his humble native village, with which his presence was asso? 
ciatcd. I co.uld not help remarking that at last these playful allusions to Miss 
Williams became irksome and unpleasant to him; and one evening he observed, 
petulantly, that such attachments could not be expected to be lasting; that for 
his part, lie certainly esteemed the young lady, but nothing more. His head had 
been turned by the praises and attention which his handsome person, and attrac¬ 
tive, imitative manners had elicited; and he had thus early entered upon a career 
of “vaulting ambition.” How wofully it overleaped itself will appear in the 
sequel.. 

On a moon-lit summer’s evening, a few days after, I met Reynolds upon the 
Battery. A fashionably-dressed dashing young lady hung upon his arm, and he 
seemed, as we touched our hats in passing, to be in raptures. It was but too. 
evident, from his peering ever and anon into her eyes, and from the soul, which 
he managed to transfer to the glances of his own, that his heart was no longer 
in the quiet village where-his happiest days had been passed; and that the af¬ 
fection which he once felt for one who there continued to love him, “ not wisely 
but too well,” was a blank and a mockery. 

For the first two or three months of our city residence, their correspondence 
was regular and affectionate. At length, however, Reynold’s letters became 
short, and.merely friendly. Her epistles, which he sought at first with all the 
avidity of a fond lover, seemed now to possess but little charms for him. I re-i 
member one evening being in his room when one of our near country neighbors 
knocked at the door, and was admitted; He had but just arrived, but had thus 
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early sought out Reynolds’s residence, in compliance with the request of a faithful 
girl, whom to oblige was a pleasure to all who knew her. 

“I have brought you,” said he, unbuttoning his outer coat, and taking it out, 
“ a letter from Emily Williams. She came to our house with it at dark, in the 
rain of last evening.” 

Reynolds thanked him in the cold tones of business, and with the most pro¬ 
voking indifference opened the letter. 

“ She has been very ill, and has not yet fairly recovered,” added our old neigh¬ 
bor, as Reynolds glanced his eye over the well-filled sheet. 

“ So she informs me,” he replied; and breaking off abruptly, and folding up the 
fond record, he added, “ I have not time to peruse it now—I have an engagement 
this evening.” 

“ Will you have a reply for me when I return, the day after to-morrow ?” said 
the bearer rising, and buttoning his coat to retire. 

“ I am afraid not,” replied Reynolds; “lam very busy now-a-days: but pray 
present my kind regards to Miss Emily.” 

I rose and retired with our astonished friend. My heart was full, but I was 
silent. Miss Williams had evidently reproached him for his growing coolness 
and indifference, and I felt well assured that he was about making this natural 
jealousy of true affection a pretext for abandoning her forever. 

A few evenings after this occurrence, as I was sitting out the dull prologue of 
a new play at the theatre, who should enter the boxes but Emily Williams, leaning 
upon the arm of a country cousin, a young man of more good sense and honesty 
of heart than elegance of person or manners. 

Miss Williams was very pale; and although she gazed in admiration at the 
scenery and the play, yet she never once smiled. As soon as the melo-drama 
was concluded, I hastened to rejoin my pretty townswoman. She received me 
with unaffected joy, and, after many mutual inquiries, asked after Reynolds. I 
have no recollection of my reply; for, glancing my eyes at that moment to the 
private box circle, I observed him, directly over where I had been sitting, reclin¬ 
ing partly behind the rich damask curtain, and by his side, in all the splendor of 
wealth and fashion, the young lady with whom I had met him in an evening 
walk upon the Battery. He was reconnoitering us with a glass, and as he met 
my glance, passed it to the lady, who raised it to her eye, and leaning her beauti¬ 
ful arm and jewelled hand upon the cushioned railing of the box, surveyed us 
with much attention. She had returned to him the glass, and I thought a compla¬ 
cent, half-scornful smile played upon their countenances, when I directed the at¬ 
tention of Miss Williams to her recreant lover. Poor girl! Her countenance 
but a moment before was very pale; but now her neck and face were one entire 
suffusion, and her lovely bosom heaved as if it would burst from her boddice. It 
was affection overleaping all the past—forgetful of coldness, of indifference and 
unkindness, and rushing to its object with the force of a mountain torrent seek-, 
ing the sea. 

The shock was too severe. She trembled like an aspen, and I could hear the, 
very beating of her heart. A narrow blue ribbon was around her neck, and with, 
every breath I could see the little silver heart which it secured—(it was a “ love 
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token” given her by Reynolds,)—nestling in that fond bosom, whose truth and 
faithfulness he was so cruelly spurning. 

I cannot dwell upon this part of this simple history. It may suffice to say, that 
as we retired from the theatre, Reynolds and Miss Williams met in the lobby. 
She advanced eagerly towards him, and was received with an equivocal smile of 
recognition, and a cold “ How do you do, Miss Williams—and how are our friends 
in the country ?” Before she had answered his queries, he had coolly bidden her 
a good-night, and wrapping the lady upon his arm in her rich furred cloak, was 

calling out to her father’s coachman at the door, “Mr. B-’s carriage!” as 

we passed down the crowded steps, and repaired to the hotel where Emily and 
her father tarried. 

It needed no hint from me to open the eyes of the victim to the false heart to 
whom she had so long and so unreservedly confided her own. The whole truth 
flashed upon her at once. She had been deceived—she had fed vain hopes— 
brooded over happiness which was only ideal; and hor fears, arising from the 
alteration in his correspondence, were all too true! She retired early to her apart¬ 
ment, but not to sleep. From this night she began to fall a martyr to the influ¬ 
ence of a devoted but unreciprocated attachment. Her kind-hearted father, who 
had gratified her inclination to visit the city, marvelled that she was not more en¬ 
raptured with its splendor and its curiosities. He little knew what a world 
of emotions was swelling in her bosom. 

On the afternoon of the following day, she informed me at the steam-boat, on 
the eve of her departure for home, that in the course of the morning she had en¬ 
countered the destroyer of her peace in that gay and busy thoroughfare, Broad¬ 
way. “ He was in earnest conversation,” she added, “ with his companion, and 
did not observe me.” The heart-drops swelled to her eyes as I bade her farewell; 
and the noble steamer, over which she was leaning, swept out into the stream 
amidst the din of the city, the bustle of passengers, and the loud notes of a band 
of music on board. 

I expostulated with Reynolds when I next met him, as I had frequently done 
before, for his unfeeling conduct. My earnestness now threw him into a rage, 
and after much recrimination we parted in anger. 

It was early autumn when I again visited the home of my better days. I left 
the noise, the turmoil, the restless din of the town behind me; and with feelings 
exquisitely fresh and delightful, I was again, at the homestead for a brief period. 
I was fairly established in mercantile life—had the confidence of my employers 
—and was without sorrow or regret for the past or apprehension for the 
future. 

In the discussion of home topics around the fire-side hearth, I learned that 
Emily "Williams was, and had been for a considerable space, very ill of a fever. 
My first visit was to her father’s house. Her mother was at her bed-side, and 
supporting her by a pillow. I should scarcely have recognized her as the once 
bright, volatile Emily Williams. Disease and “ dry sorrow had drunk her blood.” 
She was colourless as marble; and oh, how attenuated and thin! She was too 
weak to address me; but her sunken blue eye gleamed for a moment in its 
socket, as, feebly and with great exertion, she extended to me her wasted hand. 
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A plain gold ring was upon one of the fingers. It was too large now, and she 
had confined it with a thread of blue silk. How touching this regard to a former 
memento of an affection, .vhich had proved os fleeting “ as a vapour which the 
wind driveth away.” 

A week had not elapsed before Emily Williams had passed, like an angel of 
light, to that better land, where disappointment can never come—where there shall 
be no more sorrow—and where endless and unchanging love shall survive for¬ 
ever over the affections of earth and time. 

The traveller who passes up the river Hudson will remark, just before reach¬ 
ing the landing at the little village of P-, a neat cone of white marble, a lit¬ 

tle way from the water-side. It stands at the opening of a beautiful plat of the 
purest green, velvet-grass, which swells back to the verdant upland, and blends 
with the two hills between which it reposes. It marks the grave of Emily Wil¬ 
liams. It has no superscription, save her name and age, and that beautiful 
record, Quam Deus amat, moritur adolescens : “ Whom God loves, dies young.” 
How few, alas ! of all who lamented her untimely death, knew that she had been 
laid low through the ravages of that untold grief, which, like the worm in the bud, 
fed upon her damask cheek, and drank the life-blood of her heart “ She had 
caught cold—a fatal fever had ensued ;” such was the description of her melan¬ 
choly fate. 

I returned to the city, after the absence of a fortnight in the country, with a sad 
and melancholy heart. The evening after my arrival I hastened to inform Rey¬ 
nolds of the death of poor Emily, and, if it were possible, to touch him with a sense 
of his cold-hearted neglect and cruelty. 

Failing to gain admittance to his room, I retired to my own, and, in abstrac¬ 
tion, I took up a daily journal of the preceding morning, when I was shocked at 
the perusal of the following paragraph: “ Extensive Embezzlement. —A young 
man, named William Reynolds, was committed to prison last evening upon a 
charge of having embezzled large sums of money from Messrs. L-, Bro¬ 

thers, and Company. We learn that the fraud has been carried on for a consider¬ 
able period, and that it has been effected by fictitious entries in the books of the 
establishment of which he had the general supervision. The young man, we are 
further informed, has hitherto sustained an excellent reputation. He was fully 
committed to await his trial at the special sessions, which assembles on Monday.” 

The reader will imagine the emotions with which I perused this paragraph. At 
the first blush I entertained a hope that there might be a possibility that another 
person of a similar name had committed the crime, and that the names of his em¬ 
ployers, taken from rumour, had been incorrectly given. 

But the truth was as stated. Reynolds had gained the confidence of his em¬ 
ployers by his ability, industry, and prepossessing demeanour. Possessed of un¬ 
licensed ambition—pride and vanity unchecked—he had, by the aid of a handsome 
person, pleasing manners, and unblushing assurance, forced his way into the 
more fashionable circles of society. He soon found his means too narrow to af¬ 
ford action and display in the company which he sought and in which he moved. 
Thence followed the embezzlement to meet the demands upon his purse. He 
had little doubt he should soon be. able to make it good ; and, in truth, he had 
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good reason for such a supposition; for he had made such progress in the affec¬ 
tions of the wealthy young lady to whom he had been paying his addresses, that 
he felt perfectly secure of acceptance. 

I visited Reynolds in prison. It was the evening before his trial. He received 
me in silence; but the tears were on his cheek, as he reached his hand through 
the grate of the door and pressed mine within it. 

“ Oh, L-,” said lie, in a tone of suppressed agony, “ have I —can it be pos¬ 

sible—that I have come to this ? I have hardly yet realized the depths of degra¬ 
dation, into which, from so enviable a height, I have fallen.” 

I used all the encouraging arguments of consolation which I could command. 

I had hopes that the prosecution might be withdrawn ; but it was too late. 

Still holding his hand, I informed him that Emily Williams was in her grave— 
that “after life’s fitful fever, she now slept well.” Had a viper at that moment 
stung him to the heart, he could not have exhibited more intense emotion. He 
started back, and the rays of the setting sun, bursting from a cloud, streamed in 
at his grated window, and played for a moment upon his convulsed features. 

“Could I have checked,” said he, “an inordinate ambition, and kept down 
the aspirations of a spirit too proud for happiness, how blest would have been my 

fate with Emily”-But what would my companions have said?—What 

would Miss B-have said ? Alas! what will she say now ? The ‘ young man 

of rich relatives in the country, and most promising hopes in the city,’ can be 
no longer her envied, her accepted suitor. He is a criminal—a guilty, detected 
criminal! Oh God ! it is too much— too much for my weary, aching head to 
bear!” 

Let me not dwell, however, upon the scene. I left him, after having exhausted 
every fragment of hope which seemed to present itself in the unknown future. 

The next time I saw Reynolds was at his trial. The spacious hall was tapes¬ 
tried with living heads from the bar to the ceiling. After a few ordinary cases had 
been disposed of, the clerk pronounced in a loud voice, which went to my heart 
at least, “ Place William Reynolds at the bar!” All eyes were turned to an iron- 
grated half-door at the side of the hall, at which the prisoner entered, attended 
by two officers, who escorted him to the criminal box. He was very pale, and his 
handsome person and subdued spirit sent a murmur of sympathy through the en¬ 
tire multitude. His whole frame was agitated, and “ great drops of sweat stood 
on his trembling flesh,” as he held up his hand, grasping convulsively a white 
handkerchief, and in reply to the usual formula of the court, pleaded “ guilty.” 
He was sentenced to a long and dreary imprisonment, at hard labour, in the 
state institution. 

Hope had now folded up her wings, and her aspirations were at an end. To 
spare a farther trial of his feelings and of my own, I bade him adieu, after the 
Crowd had retired from the hall. He “ answered me never a word”—but his look, 
as I turned to retire, would, I am sure, have made such an impression, even on 
the .most vicious, that they would have gone and sinned no more. 

There remains little to be told. It was a mellow Autumn day, as a gentle south 
wind was scattering to the ground the faded blossoms of the rainbow-coloured 
trees in the Park, that Reynolds was brought from that gloomy pile which rises 
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like a living tomb in the very heart of the metropolis, to be transported to his pri- 
son. A long, close, lumbering black earriage, with guards seated in the boot be¬ 
fore and behind, was drawn up before the door. The under-officers were rudely 
hurrying and forcing in the unhappy culprits through a narrow door in the rear. 

“ There an’t no room,” said a dingy, coarse-looking woman, who had been 
sentenced for manslaughter, as she withdrew her head from the crowded vehicle. 

“Get in!” said the officers; and they forced her in with their staves. 

“ Make room for another,” was again the command, as Reynolds, handcuffed 
and pinioned, walked down the stone steps attended by the jailer. He turned 
an entreating glance upon the by-standers. Thank heaven, he did not perceive 
me among them in that dreadful hour. But as cruel chance would have it, he 

that moment caught the eye of Miss B-, who, to relieve the depression and 

melancholy which his sad fate had occasioned, was walking out with a female 
friend. They had stopped unconsciously in passing, and were gazing with na¬ 
tural curiosity through the iron railing, to gather the cause of the assemblage. 

Reynolds looked the very image of death, as, with averted face, he sought the 
entrance to the vehicle. The mass within the carriage was again compressed, 
and the door was closed upon the wretched inmates. They were wheeled off to 
the steamer, which, amid the bustle of the wharves at the foot of the street, was 
forcing its silvery vapour into the clear blue sky. 

I have seen Reynolds in prison, with his fair hair clipped, and clad in his coarse 
uniform. I have seen him steal from his labour a sidelong, fearful glance, as he 
heard the low tones of my voice in conversation with his keeper. But never was 
my sorrow so moved for his fate, as when, in the depths of his degradation and 
humility—in the presence of one to whom he had sacrificed the devoted affection 
of another, and to appear important in whose eyes he had yielded to criminal im¬ 
pulses, he was borne away to confinement, where, in much privation and suffer¬ 
ing. he was to expiate his guilt. 

Reader ! there is a moral in this imperfect narration of melancholy facts. 
However your personal power may enable you to rise above your humble condi¬ 
tion, beware how you accomplish your elevation at the expense of rejected affec¬ 
tion, which no%old can purchase. Beware how you suffer the ambition and plea¬ 
sures which inspire you to-day, to involve you in the meshes of a web of your own 
inconsiderate and wicked weaving to-morrow. Remember the words of the Man 
of Wisdom : “ Better is it to be of an humble spirit with the lowly, than to re¬ 
ceive the reward of the proud: for Pride goeth before Destruction, and a haugh¬ 
ty spirit before a fall." 
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A PASSAGE OP LIFE. 


* Eiieu ! fngacor l’ostliume, Posthumo, 

Lnbuntur anni . . . Horace. 


Alas, my Posthumus ! Tlie flying years, as they glide past us to 
the dark caverns of remote Time, that thief of ages, laden with the 
treasures that made our youth joyous or brilliant, and leaving us 
standing here, Heaven save the mark ! little bettor than bald men ; 
these rogues of years have filched from me nothing that I more truly 
regret, than a certain alacrity of perception and of memory, that used 
at pleasure to cast light like a sunbeam over the events of life, and 
place at once in bold relief, all that I had enjoyed, or suffered, or 
observed, so that it is now by incidental association only, that images 
once so vivid, and passages of life that belonged to the very core of 
existence, are made to sketch themselves in faint and colorless out¬ 
line over the dim retina of past recollection ; or come slowly over 
my heart, 

‘When the same sound is in mine ears 
That in those days I heard.’ 

Passing the other day in front of that tall and goodly structure at 
the lower part of Pearl-street, denominated the Pearl-street House, I 
recollected that many years ago there stood upon the same site, a 
venerable fabric, with roofed and projecting windows and outside shut¬ 
ters, that was occupied as a large French boarding-house; well known 
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for the excellency of the cookery that obtained there, and with all the 
countervailing discomforts that characterized the Pension Franyaise 
of that period. I could not help pausing for a fow moments, to call 
up the shade of the old house, and the recollection of some scenes 
that had taken place within it, once deeply interesting, but now almost 
forever lost to me. I remembered the old-fashioned door, originally 
of a chocolate color, with its paint half-scaled off, horizontally divided 
into two parts ; the lower bolted within reach, and the upper part, 
with an old massive iron-knocker appended to it, swinging to and fro 
in all weathers ; the uncarpeted and comfortless hall; the large stair¬ 
case that for years had never scraped acquaintance with a broom, 
clayed and gravelled over like the street, by the frequent passers up 
and down; the harsh and grating sound of the footstep upon it; and 
the entire absence of any piece of furniture on which the eye might 
rest, until, in answer to my tap upon a door in the third story, a deep 
sonorous voice used to cry, * Entrez /’ 

My visits were paid to a French gentleman of about forty years 
of age ; a grandly-developed specimen of the race of man, alike in 
body and soul, who rises up before me at this moment as he used to 
do when I entered his apartment, laying aside some crayon-sketches 
of fortifications, with which I usually found him at work, and receiving 
me courteously, but with a grave and dignified presence. lie was a 
refugee from the Island of Cuba, forced to leave it precipitately with 
others of his countrymen, to escape the deadly hostility induced 
throughout that Island by the conduct of Bonaparte toward Spain 
and having hastily converted his property, at great sacrifice, into mer¬ 
chandise and money, had lodged it upon his arrival here in the hands 
of the merchant on whose behalf I appeared, and whose affairs had 
suddenly fallen into great embarrassment. Another of his country¬ 
men, similarly situated, had adojjted tho same course : they had escaped 
together; and the object of several of these visits was to arrange 
the division between them of a large sum of money, amounting to 
about one third of the aggregate of their joint debts, which it was 
resolved should be appropriated in this manner for their benefit: but 
I encountered the most unexpected opposition to this measure. ‘ No,’ 
said this noble-hearted gentleman, ‘this will not do. Both my friend 
and myself are longing for France. If you pay us each one third 
only of his money, you bring us no nearer home. We shall stay here 

till we have spent it, and both will yet remain in exile. I)-is 

older than I am ; you have money enough to pay him ; pay him all 
his debt, principal and interest, and I will wait for mine.’ 

* But,’ said I, ‘ it will be long, very long, before such another sum 
will be collected from the estate.’ 

‘That makes the reason stronger,’ said he, ‘ that it should be paid 
entirely to D-.' 

‘It may never be collected, again' said I. 

* I cannot think,’ he replied, ‘ that such will prove to be the case; 
but if so, it is a consolation that will never fail me, to reflect that at 
any rate he is provided for. He is older than I am, and has less 
resources within himself. He dreams day and night of France : pay 
him.’ 

I did so, and Monsieur D-sailed for Havre by the first ship. 
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Time passed off. It was war-time, when we kept short reckoning 
of the months, except with the Government for pay and rations, and 
year after year things grew worse and worse with the suspended 
estate. Many who had pressed their claims, had been paid in full, 
for it was thought impossible that there should be less than enough 
for all; and now, instead of large sums, small ones were collected 
with extreme difficulty. At last, that hope of reinstating name and 
credit, which dies in the breast of the high-souled merchant with 
such varied and long-enduring agony, began to fail us; and bank¬ 
ruptcy prepared its seal for one who would have laid down his life 
with transport to acquit his debts. Our French creditor remained 
unpaid, and was frequently unsuccessful in his application for small 
sums for personal expenses. ‘ I have no resource but you,’ said he; 

‘ 1 cannot work. I must put some paving-stones in my pocket, and 
walk off the end of the pier, as soon as you tell me you can do no 
more.’ 

I ventured on one occasion to advert to the arrangement that he 
had insisted upon. ‘ It is never to be regretted,’ said he. ‘ Poor 

D-! he is happy now in France ! He could not have existed 

out of it.’ 

Some days after this, it was a bright summer day, I remember, 
that I approached the house in Pearl-street, with a bounding step, 
and half the money that I had in the world in my pocket, that he had 
promised to borrow from me, until affairs came round, when I 
observed a number of busy faces about the door and on the stairs. I 
asked what was the matter. 

‘ Ah ! sir, poor M-!’ 

‘ What of him V 

‘ He died this morning! He had been indisposed for one or two 
days, and his room was neglected; and this morning, while he was 
reprimanding the servant for his inattention, he was suddenly struck 
with a coup dc sang, and dropped like a bullet dead upon the floor. 
They are laying him out: he is to be buried by sunset.’ 

‘Dead!’ cried I — ‘buried by sunset!’ I was at his side in an 
instant. He was laid out in his last dress upon a sort of tray or 
trencher, that exposed his figure at full length, and his countenance 
wore that look of composed and hallowed elevation, with which the 
souls of the great and good console the hearts of those who lament 
them. I looked upon the faces that surrounded him ; the truth came 
upon me, and raising my hands above his corpse, I could not help 
exclaiming: 

* Great God! is it possible that this man was A Jew !’ 

* Fes, young man,’ answered a voice by my side, with a gentleness 
that I have often since felt I did not deserve, ‘ he was a Hebrew.’ t 

John Wateus. 
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EDWARD ALFORD AND HIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


IIY THB AUTHOR OF * WILSON CONWORTU.' 


chapter fourth. 


«Tiis most improper thing? wo commit in tho conduct of our lives wo nro led into by tho force of 
fashion. Instances might bo given in which u prevailing custom mukes us act against tho rulos of na¬ 
ture, law and common sense.’ Spzotatoh. 

A few days after the event recorded in our last chapter, a well-dressed 
set of men and women had assembled to cat dinner in Pearl-street, 
where the town house of Mr. Charles Alford was located. The hour 
was about two o’clock; but let not the late-dincr raise his hands and eyes 
in horror at this announcement. Unless we greatly mistake, two o’clock 
is still the usual dinner-hour in New-England cities. There was a time 
when this important crisis happened at one, and even at half-past 
twelve; such were the simple and natural habits of the people. It has 
always been very hard work to engraft very fashionable habits upon 
New-Englanders. There is yet too much of the blood of the Puritans 
circulating in their veins, to allow them to be very pliant pupils in 
schools of folly and outrages of nature. Even among those who aim 
to be thought uncommonly fine, there is a measure of reason left. Still 
it cannot be denied that among the Yankees there is a proneness to imi¬ 
tate the Europeans. Neither will we dispute the fact that some how or 
other the time when people dine is considered a kind of test of their 
gentility. But only one ceremony there was at Mr. Alford’s, unknown at 
this day, and not of foreign growth. The gentlemen, previous to sitting 
down to table, drank the health of their host in a glass of spirits and 
water; this by way of an appetite. Young Alford took wine with one of 
his young friends. The conversation, from some mysterious cause, 
became very animated ; hands were shaken with cordiality; smiles were 
interchanged about nothing. The Ladies thought the gentlemen grew 
silly. The gentlemen thought the ladies grew handsome and they them¬ 
selves very wise. The viands were eaten, not in moderation; the wine 
was drunk in no small measure. The ladies withdrew to the drawing¬ 
room ; the green cloth was removed, and fresh glasses and cigars were 
placed upon the table. 

A very fat old lady, the wife of a sea-captain, was talking to Mrs. 
Alford as Edward entered the drawing-room, redolent of wine and cigar- 
smoke : 

‘ Indeed Ma’am,your son is quite a wonder; to be so tall, and you so 
young-looking! I think he looks like Byron; such a corsair look 
about him.’ 

‘ I think I shall make somebody cor- (heart) sair,' said the youth to 
his mother, brushing his fingers through his hair. 

The old lady did not understand Latin, but concluded that in this 
wretched attempt at a pun he had said something very line. 
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‘Edward, my love, this is Mrs. Gross,’ said his mother; and thus 
escaped from flatteries which were becoming nauseous. 

‘ And so you are just out of college, Mr. Alford ? ’ said the lady. 

‘ O yes Ma’am, some time ago ; that is, last week.’ 

‘ Mr. Gross is going to send our Philip to be educated soon. Did 
you have your washing done to home ? ’ 

‘ My what. Ma’am ?’ said Edward, hardly believing his ears. 

‘Your washing,’ said the fat lady, in a louder voice. ‘Don’t you 
look after your clothes ? Why my husband sows on all his own but¬ 
tons ; mends his own stockings, and knows how to do every thing. lie 
l’arnt how when he went cabin-boy.’ 

‘I fear my education has been much neglected, Madam,’ said Ed¬ 
ward ; ‘ for I never touched a needle but once, and then I pricked my 
fingers; ’ and he left her, quite unceremoniously. 

‘ I declare ! ’ said the fat lady to Mrs. Alford, ‘ your son do n’t know 
nothing about his things; do tell me what you pay your cook a week?' 

‘ O, the house-keeper attends to that, Mrs. Gross; my health has 
been so poor that I really have no spirits to attend to the bargains.’ 

‘ And don’t you know your own business either?’ said the lady, as 
Mrs. Alford left her again. ‘ I declare Philip sha’n’t go to college.’ 

Now such scenes were not rare, if they are yet, in a state of society 
where wealth was the criterion of respectability, rather than education 
and refinement. Mr. Gross had been a sea-faring man ; had made good 
voyages, and at last became a ship-owner and had a large store on India 
wharf. He lived in a large house, and kept a carriage. His wife and 
daughters dressed richly. And this will account for the appearance of 
his wife at Mr. Alford’s. The woman was a good soul, by whose aid 
and thrift Mr. Gross made his early savings and laid the foundation of 
his fortune. They were both from Cape Cod, where all the girls are 
brought up in habits of industry. Among people educated like herself, 
Mrs. Gross would have been happy and respectable; in her present 
condition she was ridiculous and useless, and possessed too much sim¬ 
plicity and honesty to see the cause of her own predicament. 

Miss Delia Gross was urged to take her seat at the piano. She was 
one of two sisters present; short, fat girls, with coarse features and 
large feet and hands, so deeply laden with French capes and flounces 
as to resemble a small brig under a crowd of sail. 

‘ Edward, my darling,’ whispered the mother to the son, ‘ do be 
polite to the Misses Gross; your father and I quite expect it; they are 
very rich people, and I have particular reasons; do, that’s a dear.’ 

Miss Delia yielded to the solicitations of Edward, and sang ‘ Come 
rest in this Bosom,’ in a style that she thought must reach his heart. 
The fat lady reconsidered her decision about Philip, and said emphati¬ 
cally to herself: ‘ Yes, he shall go to college.’ 

The older gentlemen at this point came in from the dining-room, 
having exhausted all the politics of the country, with much of the stock 
of imported wines in their host’s cellar. They drank like patriotic 
citizens, feeling that at the death of every bottle they added so much 
to the revenue of the country; not considering that for the sake of 
paying Uncle Sam thirty cents they wasted fifty upon a gross appetite, 
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and in fact impoverished the country to the amount of eighty cents 
for every bottle. It was upon this principle that the old Federalists 
wore English belts and broadcloths, and did all they could to encourage 
the use of English manufactures. They were accused by the Democrats 
of loving England, of favoring a monarchical form of government. The 
fact was far otherwise. They only loved themselves better than they 
did the country. When Federalism was at its height, Boston was the 
chief importing city of the Union. The merchants made their money 
in navigation. They opposed the last war because it interrupted their 
trade. They opposed a tariff when they had no manufactures, always 
having reference to self. The war in behalf of the rights of impressed 
American citizens they denounced, because it obliged their ships to be 
idle or be turned into privateers. The Federalists never loved England. 
The charge is false. They only loved themselves. 

The dinner party broke up about the time a more modern dinner 
begins. The sleek and fat citizens waddled home, along the orderly 
streets, at eight o’clock. By ten, the young Misses Gross were fast 
asleep, Delia dreaming of the handsome graduate; while the youth him¬ 
self was tossing feverishly on his bed, dreaming of trying to drink soda- 
water, while the fat lady kept withdrawing the cup and drinking it her¬ 
self, as fast as it was filled; saying that he should not have any, unless he 
would tell her what he paid for his washing. 


CHAPTER FIFTH, 

‘And let hr lingor in this placo for nn instant, to romnrk tlmt if ovor household Affections and loves 
nro graceful tiling*, they uro grucoful in tho poor.’ Mabtbr Uomviuiey’b Clock. 


When we left the young black-smith, he was looking after the chaise 
that conveyed away from him Mary Nailer and her father. If he 
could have heard the conversation ihat passed in that vehicle on their 
way, not so heavy of heart would he have felt. It is unnecessary to 
tell the reader, we presume, that Thomas Towley had a warm heart in 
his bosom, and that now that heart beat quickly for the love of his 
master’s daughter. But a certain degree of despondency belongs to 
love : it is almost an element of its existence. * The course of true 
love never did run smooth.’ Certain trials are necessary to fix it; to 
ripen an affection into love. The seed of the vigorous plant, when it 
is buried in the earth, in its passage to the surface meets with obstacles 
that demand energy and life to overcome them. It is all the firmer and 
surer rooted because of them. What is easily gained is carelessly lost. 
As Heaven intended love as the bond between the sexes, it has 
appointed a certain course of discipline to it, as it has to the seedling; 
hence when ‘ true ’ it is never ‘ smooth in its course.’ 

When the pure heart of a young man first wakes to love (for the im¬ 
pure cannot love) the object seems unattainable from its very excellence. 
He is modest of his own merits ; and not feeling any admiration for his 
own humble qualities, he cannot imagine himself capable of exciting 
any in another. That he should be loved as devotedly as he loves, 
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seems an impossibility to him. He desponds and becomes melancholy ; 
raises imaginary dilliculties in his own way; grows more and more 
humble and mistrustful of his claims, till having passed through the 
necessary stages of this training, when on the brink of despair, he is 
accepted, and rewarded with an assurance of affection. The fair one 
herself has noted the whole progress of the matter in his demeanor. 
With the true instincts of her sex, she has seen, with throbbing inter¬ 
est, the growth of something in his heart that will repay her quicker 
but more wary passion. Not without reason was it that the knight was 
obliged to perform deeds of valor before he dared to ask the hand of 
his lady-love. His capacity, his faith, his constancy were tested, before 
he could receive the precious gift, fie must pass through dangers with 
fortitude, through reverses with patience; he must be generous as a vic¬ 
tor and be undaunted by defeat; to such high qualities alone was suc¬ 
cessful love the reward. By a different test in these modern days is 
the youth tried, to gain the heart of the maiden; for no true woman 
gives away herself merely for the asking. 

The highly-educated and refined are apt to think that love, impas¬ 
sioned and romantic love, does not dwell in the hearts of the humble 
and unlearned. They hear of the marriages of their servants and 
dependents, of the husbandmen and laborers of the land, as originating 
in some coarser motive than the same event among themselves. It is 
not so. If there be any difference, the grosser passion is felt by the 
luxurious; by those with whom love and flirtation have been a pastime 
and amusement from their early years; who have become so hackneyed 
in affairs of the heart, that their feelings have lost much of their origi¬ 
nal freshness and not a little of their purity. The affections of the poor 
and laborious are their chief sources of happiness. They cherish in 
secret, as a hidden treasure, down deep in their hearts, feelings they 
hardly dare to breathe to themselves. Of the humble village maiden, 
rather than the daughter of wealth, it may be said, that if unfortunate 
in her attachment, * her heart is like some fortress that has been sacked 
and abandoned and left desolate.’ 

‘ Tom is a nice fellow, according to my way of thinking,’ said Rob¬ 
ert Nailer to his daughter, after a long silence. 

* Yes father ; that is, you think so.’ 

‘ Think so! why yes, did n’t I say so ? ’ and Robert turned round and 
took hold of the bonnet of his child and peered into her face, as if to 
satisfy himself of some sudden conjecture. Now if Mary had said * O 
yes, father,’ Robert would have thought nothing more about it, than a 
mere assent to his remark; but her attempt to hide her opinion of Tom, 
or rather not to express it, shed more light into the old man’s mind than 
she intended. 

* You ’ve been brought up together, as it were, Mary; I love him like 
a son, and should n’t wonder if you liked him better than a brother.’ 

*J, father? O yes, Sir, I like Tom. He is always kind to every 
body; all the people like him. All the girls in the village are glad to 
have him for a gallant home from lecture; but he always used to go 
with Sarah Brown. I think he liked her best.’ 

* No he do n’t, Mary. Sarah has no father nor brother; she lives a 
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long way from the village, and Tom used to see her home out of real 
kindness. You know I always look after you myself.’ 

‘ Well, father, I guess it was so,’ said Mary, with evident satisfac¬ 
tion. 

They rode on in silence, each absorbed in their own reflections. The 
country through which they passed was suited to inspire thoughts of 
domestic love and happiness. The suburbs of Boston are one great 
garden. In no part of the world dwell a more orderly, industrious, and 
simple-hearted people. The farms are small and highly cultivated; 
every where are marks of that respect for religion and education which 
was the rich legacy left them by their fathers. The evening was calm 
and soft; the trees were loaded with fruit, that gave a delicious odor to 
the air; the chaise wheels gave forth that easy creak that betokens a 
comfortable gait to the beast that drew them ; all of which circumstan¬ 
ces inspired Robert to think first, .and then to speak to bis dear child. 

‘ I’ve been to you, Mary, for many years, both father and mother; for 
your other parent was taken from me when you were a little thing. She 
looked, at your age, just like you. I courted her when I was a ’pren¬ 
tice in her father’s shop, and I have always thought I should like you 
to marry a mechanic.’ 

* Indeed, Sir, we’ve time enough, by and by, to think of that.’ 

‘No we haven’t. You was eighteen the twenty-third day of last 
December, early in the morning. If your mother was alive I should 
leave this talk to her, but as it is, I must take it upon myself.’ 

‘ No, father, I shan’t marry any body and leave you,’ said Mary, seri¬ 
ously ; for the sincerity and almost solemnity with which her father 
spoke, repressed her girlish diffidence and prepared her to throw oft’ all 
disguise. 

‘ I do n’t intend you shall leave me, Mary ; that’s the very thing I’m 
aiming at. All young women do think of marrying, and if they do n’t 
they ought to. It is as much their nature to marry as for a man to 
labor. If they do n’t think of marrying, there’s something wrong about 
them. But you may depend upon it they do. The worst of it is, they 
are too apt to want to marry out of their place. Now .I would n’t have 
you marry one of those gay fellows in the college, for nothing. I do n’t 
want a son that’s ashamed of his father-in-law. No, Mary, you must, 
to please me, take a companion from your own walk in life, and you 
may be just as much of a lady as you please.’ 

Robert turned to look at his daughter to see the effect of his words, 
and Mary’s eyes were upon the ground. The horse was jogging on at 
his own pace, and the reins hung dangling at his sides. Swiftly by a 
cross-road came a carriage in which were seated a lady and gentleman. 
The driver, thinking to frighten the plain people in the chaise, came 
closer to them than he intended and, running against the wheel, upset 
Robert and Mary, and cast loose their horse. Robert received no injury. 
Not so his daughter; she was taken up insensible; her head had struck 
a stone by the road-side. 

The carriage was stopped, and out issued Mr. Edward Alford and his 
mother. lie recognized Robert; expressed the sorrow he really felt for 
the accident, and severely reprimanded the coachman. Fortunately 
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they were but a mile from Robert’s house. Mrs. Alford insisted upon 
taking Mary home, and she was lifted into the carriage. Robert gath¬ 
ered up the wreck of his vehicle, and preferred to walk with his horse. 

Tenderly did mother and son support the fair girl to her dwelling. 
When there arrived, Edward ran for a physician, and his mother stayed 
by her bed-side while she was bled. No bones were broken, but the 
doctor said it might have been a great deal worse, without saying what 
was really the matter, which amounted to a stunning blow, from the 
effects of which a few hours relieved her, excepting a slight head-ache. 

Mrs. Alford was anxious to recompense Robert for the breaking of 
his chaise, and would have paid him for the carelessness of her coach¬ 
man ; but Robert said : ‘ No Ma’am, you need not give yourself concern 
about it; it is a trifle I can soon repair with my own hands. You must 
not suffer for the fault of your English driver; and if this accident 
causes you to give employment to some sober man among your own 
countrymen, I shall be glad.’ 

Asking leave of Robert to call on the next day to inquire after his 
daughter, Edward and his mother took their leave ; the former wonder¬ 
ing he had never found out so pretty a girl as Mary, dwelling so near 
the college. 

But we have kept the reader in suspense as to the person of the 
black-smith’s daughter, a pain we must no longer inflict. 

Mary was rather short and of a slender figure, with large blue eyes 
and light hair. Her nose was aquiline enough to denote energy, and 
not so much so as to evince love of authority. Her lips, teeth, and com¬ 
plexion were faultless; but the crown of her appearance was the mod¬ 
esty and graceful neatness of her attire. She had obtained her educa¬ 
tion at the town schools of her native village; and though Robert was 
able to send her to a boarding-school, he had sense enough to keep her 
away from those seminaries of accomplishments, from which young 
ladies bring home to the plain dwellings of their parents such ultra no¬ 
tions of dress and gentility —• seminaries taught by foreign women of 
elegant manners and unexceptionable morals, but who cannot be sup¬ 
posed to have any deep sympathy with republican principles and habits. 
Mary had escaped all such training, and was all the simpler and more 
interesting for it. 

Edward called the next day after the accident of the upset, without 
his mother; apologized for her absence on the score of ill health, and 
without affectation showed great interest, in his looks and words. 

Robert being absent at his work, Mary had the task of entertaining 
her visiter alone, in which she so well succeeded that he staid nearly an 
hour. This call was followed by another and another, which we may 
well suppose were not matters of indifference to a young woman of 
eighteen, who had seen but little of society, and who must have been very 
insensible not to have admired the polished address of so elegant a 
young man as Edward Alford. Beside, his visits were made in no im¬ 
proper spirit. If we hate those we have injured, we are prone to love 
whom we benefit; and we have seen that it was a real occasion that 
threw Mary in his way. Being a great admirer of beauty, and being 
struck with her want of affectation and her open, unsuspecting manner, 
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he came as near to loving her at first sight as could be and escape such 
a bewilderment. When he compared her with Delia Gross and her 
sister Sophia, the Misses Armor and the Misses Faddle, all young ladies 
of fashion in the city, educated out of town at French boarding-schools, 
and whose subsequent reading consisted of the deaths and marriages in 
the newspapers, the dry goods advertisements and the latest novels, how 
infinitely superior she appeared! Here was a piece of fresh nature, 
there an attempt at art; here form, color, teeth and hair were realities, 
matters of certainty and sense; there these attributes of humanity were 
perhaps unreal, matters of uncertainty and painful conjecture. How 
mortifying, after committing one’s self in passing judgment upon a fine 
form, to find that the credit of it belongs to the lady’s dress-maker! 

■ But what surprised Edward more than any thing else was the superior 
mind and information, of Mary. He had been taught to look down 
with contempt upon mechanics, as unfit society for a gentleman; but 
here he found a young girl without a mother to control her, presiding 
over her father’s household, and yet finding time to cultivate her mind 
to such a degree, that he, a graduated gentleman, feared not a little her 
pertinent questions; for Mary had in common with many others the 
idea that a graduate from college must know .almost every thing — such 
is the respect of the public mind for what education, especially college 
education, ought to be. But we must no longer keep the reader in the 
dark concerning our friend Tom, who while Edward was reaping this 
rich enjoyment from Mary’s society, was winning if not golden yet 
good iron opinions from all sorts of people. 

The young black-smith went to work in earnest and like the man that 
he was. Early in the morning the sound of his hammer was heard in 
the village where he newly resided. He took two of his brothers late¬ 
ly arrived from England into the shop with him to learn the trade, and 
endeavored to do by them much after the fashion his old master had 
taught him. He retailed .out to them Robert’s sage counsels, but took 
care not to give them too much republicanism at a dose, lest they should 
doubt him ; for they had been ground in the English mill, and knew the 
actual pangs of hunger on the soil of the most boastful nation in the 
world. 

Jane sometimes doubted if her situation was real; with all her chil¬ 
dren about her, in a cottage of her own, and her son the master of 
a trade with his name in full upon a sign. John took matters more 
coolly; smoked his pipe and drank his pint of ale at evening, with the 
air of a man who deserves prosperity. From the gravity of his man¬ 
ners and a growing habit of reading newspapers, (for he had learned to 
read for the pleasure of reading Tom’s sign,) one might have suspected 
him of aiming to become a politician, preparatory to getting an office. 

And was Mary forgotten in this new station and amid this family 
happiness, by the young man 1 By no means. The thought of her gave 
vigor to his arm. His father and mother, his brothers and sisters were pro¬ 
vided for, and in a fair way of earning their bread; and Tom, having 
thought the matter all over, felt he had a right to work for the prize chance 
and a kind Providence had placed within his reach. He said nothing 
about her even to his mother, much less to his brothers; and Jane had too 
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much to think of, in her own children, to trouble him upon the subject; 
but he thought the more of his master’s daughter and loved her the more 
ardently for loving her in secret; for the tender passion thrives best when 
concealed, as plants grow fastest in the night, and the tears and sighs of 
absence nourish it as the dews and warm south winds cherish the young 
seedling. The weeks flew by swiftly, as they always do to the indus¬ 
trious ; and Tom having occasion to purchase some stock, concluded 
to take Robert Nailer’s house in his way to town. He did not make 
his intention known to any one any farther than that he was going to 
the city. Arrayed in a plain but handsome dress, the fruit of his own 
industry, after an absence of two months he approached Cambridge. 
Never was the sun brighter, the air so pleasant to Tom, though it was 
late in the fall of the year. The warmth of his feelings, hope, and love 
made every thing look beautiful to him. The very animals by the road¬ 
side looked happy, as if enjoying unusual satisfaction, and the horse he 
rode pricked up his ears as if intent upon important business. 

As he approached nearer to the town, his heart beat quick. The 
house is in sight; he sees the short, broken column of smoke from the 
chimney of the forge; and the lover hurries on. When within thirty 
rods of the house, he saw a chaise drive to the door and a gentleman 
alight, when a servant drove the vehicle away. There was no mistaking 
that form. Tom recognized in the young man who entered the person 
of his play-fellow. He had stopped his horse, and sat like a statue in 
the middle of the street. The laugh of some students, who mistook 
him for a countryman who had lost his reckoning, recalled him to him¬ 
self; and turning his horse’s head he dashed off" on the road to the city. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 

1 Ho still, sail licnrt! and conso repining, 

Unbind the clouds is tlio sun still shining.’ LoNoreLfcow. 

The violent rate at which the jealous lover rode gave him no time 
for reflection. The sudden pang that shot through his heart to find 
himself too late in securing the attention of Mary had for a moment 
deprived the youth of his sober senses. His imagination had supplied 
a tissue of circumstances the most unfavorable to himself. He would 
be neglected and spurned and miserable for life; while his more fortu¬ 
nate rival, his superior in address, wealth and beauty, was leading the 
being his heart doated on to the altar. All this passed through his 
mind in half the time we have taken to describe it. 

Arrived in the city, and bethinking what he was there for, he went 
directly about transacting his business. He made his purchases, and 
performed some office for his mother ; and this little employment gave 
steadiness to his feelings and prepared him to take a rational view of his 
conduct. ‘ Why should he be vexed that Edward Alford visited Mary ? 
What particular claim had he upon her time'? Had he any right to 
select her associates? Perhaps he had called on business; to pay for 
some work, or to engage some.’ A few such queries and reflections 
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convinced Tom that he had acted like a fool. He was confident none 
of the family had seen him, and therefore proposed to call on his return, 
and say nothing of what had happened. 

He rode slowly over the bridge, and kept as cool as he well could. 
Summoning up his courage and hope, he got, in a tolerably calm con¬ 
dition, nearly into the town, when a lady and gentleman passed him in 
the very chaise he had seen at Robert Nailer’s door in the morning; 
and though he had but a glance at the persons, he concluded they were 
no other than Edward and Mary. Without pausing to reflect upon a 
probable mistake or going to Robert’s to satisfy himself of the truth of 
his conjecture, he continued on his way, and stopped not until he 
reached home, in a frame of mind by no means to be envied. 

It requires but little to fan a jealous spark into a flame. Some have 
contended that a spice of it is necessary to love. It certainly very com¬ 
monly afflicts lovers. If we are sincere in our admiration of a person, 
what is more natural than to suppose others feel the same ?— and if we 
see others seek their society, is it not reasonable to suppose they do 
so with similar motives to ourselves? Many persons are so confi¬ 
dent of their own attractions, that their lack of jealousy is more the 
result of their vanity than their reason. Some are too cold to be jeal¬ 
ous ; some too blind; but the most have pride enough to conceal it. 

The condition of Tom when he got home was as fair a case of jeal¬ 
ousy as Shakspere ever noted. He had the regular symptoms; loss of 
appetite, a frowning countenance, and struck his anvil as if he was 
slaying a giant. At one moment his heart was dissolved in tenderness, 
and the next his eye burned with anger. Poor Tom! he was too much 
a novice to know what was the matter with himself. His imagination 
got completely the ascendency, and one suspicion only excited another. 
He even spoke sharply to his mother, and laughed no.more at the 
happy gayety of his brothers and sister. If Tom had been a scholar, he 
would in those days have taken to reading Byron, who had a ready 
sympathy with all doubters who had no faith in man or woman; with 
whom life was a jest; love, the refinement of an animal instinct, and 
marriage a mere convenience; who embarked in his Grecian expedi¬ 
tion for what that nation had been rather than what they were; 

* Who livod in worship of a wild ideal, 

And quite forgot that any thing was real; ’ 


such a poet he would probably have read, accompanying his studies with 
cigars. As he had never heard of Byron and never learned to smoke, 
he went to work harder than ever, and was glad when night came, and 
his tired limbs and anxious heart found rest in the sweet sleep that toil 
only begets. 

Tom was a marked man in the Plains by this time. His excellent 
work and industrious habits were often mentioned by the old men, as 
they collected together before and after meeting on Sunday, on the 
steps of the meeting-house, the Yankee farmers’ ’change; there his 
character and habits and prices were canvassed, and it was concluded 
that he was a fine young man, and ought to be encouraged, especially 
as he worked as cheap and a great deal better than Robert Simons, who 
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was a candidate for the general court, and had taken to drinking rum 
by the quart; whereas they and their fathers never exceeded a pint a 
day. ’Squire Barker had a yoke of oxen that wanted shoeing and two 
daughters who wanted husbands. During the prayer and sermon of 
one service he had devised an attack upon Tom, and settled the whole 
matter in his mind. He would put off his daughter Sally upon Tom ; 
sell him his gray mare, and get the start of all his neighbors; and for 
all these advantages to himself, for the mare was a kicking jade, and 
Sally was not much better when she was crossed, he would give him 
the job of shoeing a yoke of cattle for him. 

On Monday morning ’Squire Barker, in his usual farmer’s dress, 
topped off with his Sunday hat, a broad-brimmed, long-napped bea¬ 
ver, which usually hung on a peg in the sitting-room for six days in the 
week, as much unthought of as the meeting-house or the minister, in 
that abode, took his way to Mr. Towley’s shop. The hat, intended 
to make amends for the deficiences of his other attire, only made his 
boots and frock look a thousand times more uncouth and dirty. If he 
had been going to offer his cattle for sale, that Sunday hat would have 
said as clear as day-light to a real yankee that he wanted to sell. It made 
no impression on Tom, any way. ‘ Good morning, Mr. Towley.’ The sal¬ 
utation caused Tom to turn to the speaker, who went on to tell him what he 
very well knew: ‘ Fine weather for the fall, Sir; thought I’d give you alift.’ 

‘ Good morning, Sir,’ said Tom, going to the door of his shop. ‘ Glad 
of the chance; what may it be ? ’ 

* Why you see I’m going to draw some wood, and I want my cattles’ 
feet tinkered a little. That off ox is a slippery dog; I’m a feared of 
the ice, and I think it looks like snow. The nigh one could stand up 
and draw a load on skates. That ox, Mr. Towley, came from my brin- 
dle cow, that my darter Sally has milked night and morning ever since 
her first calf. She’s a whopper I tell you, for milk and calves; I raise 
all her calves. Sally could n’t hardly bring in the pail, she gave such a 
mess: but then she was little; she’s stout enough now, I tell you.’ 

This was an introduction worthy of the ’cutest lawyer in the country, 
as the ’Squire thought. At the first fire he had told his errand, praised 
his ox and cow, and let the young black-smith into the merits of his 
Sally; for he estimated women by their weight and capacity to work, 
very much as he did his oxen. ‘ Shall be glad to shoe your cattle,’ said 
Tom : ‘ come boys 1 ’ and he called his brothers; ' lend us a hand.’ But 
the ’Squire was in no hurry; beside, he could not bear to have a job 
done with so little talk. 

‘Fine sermon yesterday, Mister Towley,’ he continued; ‘I think the 
morning discourse one of the best we’ve had from Parson Greaves this 
many a day.’ Much he knew about it, truly! 

‘ Excellent,’ said Tom. ‘ I believe it was upon the government of the 

thoughts. But I liked the afternoon one quite as well, Mr.-what 

may I call your name ? ’ 

‘ O, my name’s Barker; people call me ’Squire Barker; but Ephraim 
is my given-name — Ephraim Barker. The folks thought I was old 
enough to be a justice, and talked about making me one; but I never 
set; but since, they do call me ’Squire — ’Squire Barker.’ 
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‘Well, ’Squire Barker, the afternoon sermon was as good if not bet¬ 
ter than the morning. Can you tell me the text ? Mother and I were 
talking about it, and could n’t recollect it.’ 

‘ Really I forget where it was ; but I ’ll ask Sally. She ’ll know, I 
warrant you. What a memory that gal has 1 Before she was ten, she 
could say the whole catechism right through without missing a word. 
But I shall have to lose her some day, good as she is; some .of you 
young sparks will catch her up I suppose, though she isn’t spoke for 
yet.’ 

This set Tom a-thinking, not about Sally, but his late expedition to 
Boston. He stood leaning against the door-post, and a tear actually 
did gather in the corner of his eye and roll down his cheek. He wiped 
it off with his .apron. 

‘You sweat easy, Mr. Towley,’ observed the ’Squire. ‘I’ll call for 
my cattle by and by ; ’ and thinking he had done enough for one assault, 
he shouldered his whip-stock and departed. 

While Tom was engaged in shoeing the cattle, a well-known voice 
struck his ear, which startled him like a thunder-clap. The speaker 
was no other than Robert Nailer himself. 

‘ How are you, my boy ? ’ said he, as he grasped the hand of Tom 
with a pressure that would have broken the bones of a gentleman’s soft 
hand; but here it was Greek to Greek : ‘ where have you been'?—at 
work, eh? That’s right! I thought I’d just see how you come on.’ 

‘ Thank ’ee, Sir; very well, Sir; how do you do ? and how’s-’ he 

would have said Mary, but the word choked him: ‘ how’s the folks ? ’ 

‘ Pretty well; no they aint neither : Mary’s dumpish of late, and I’m 
getting old and stiff. Young man,’ said Robert turning to one of the 
brothers, setting a shoe on one of the oxen, ‘ you are putting that iron 
on too far for’ard;’ and taking hold he put it on himself, as if he was 
still the master. 

Robert was evidently in quite a fever. His task was a new one for 
him, but he was too honest to leave Tom long in doubt as to the nature 
of his visit. He took him aside and said : 

‘ You see, Tom, we’ve been wanting to see you down at home. Every 
day we thought you’d come. You know; no, you do n’t know; but we 
got upset going home from your sign-raising, by that drunken coach¬ 
man that drives Mrs. Alford about. Young Edward was with his 
mother at the time. They took Mary home, not much hurt to be sure; 
but ever since, he’s been often to see my daughter, and is turning her 
head with novels and fine talk. The young man is well enough, for all 
I know; but he is’nt one of our sort of folks, and it’s all fol-de-rol for 
him to-be making love to a plain man’s daughter. I see it all through 
from first to last. Now why have n’t you been to see us? ’ 

‘ Perhaps the visits of Mr. Edward are more agreeable to Mary than 
you think for, Sir,’ said Tom. 

‘ Agreeable ! to be sure they are. All the girls like to have beaux; 
the more the better; it’s their weakness; it’s all the honors they have, 
poor things ! They like compliments as well as .a politician likes votes, 
without being very particular where they come from.’ 

‘Well, Sir, to tell you the truth, I did start to make you a visit; 
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and-and I met Mary riding out with a young man 1 took to be 

Mr. Edward.’ 

‘ It wasn’t so; Mary has never been to ride with any body, to my 
knowledge. Young Alford has acquaintances, near neighbors to us, 
whom he often rides with.’ 

* I’ve got to go to the city again, soon,’ said Tom, ‘ and you may be 
sure I shall take Cambridge in my way.’ 

‘ Do ; you ’ll always find us at home ; ’ and Robert, having accom¬ 
plished the object of his visit, took his leave. Tom returned to his 
shop, light of heart. Again the sparks of wit flew about among the 
brothers, as the sparks flew from the anvil; and the young men wondered 
what could be the reason that five minutes’ talk with his old master had 
so lighted up Tom’s countenance. 

We must defer the particulars which gave occasion to Robert’s visit 
to another chapter. 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 


* A loko, long kis3 of youth and love I * Etnou. 

Although the time of Tom’s present contemplated visit to Mary 
Nailer was not very distant from that morning when he hastened 
with heating, heart toward her father’s dwelling and met with such 
overwhelming disappointment, enough of its space had elapsed to 
give scope to a very considerable change in his character. It is not 
time that changes us so much as the events that occur in it. The 
maturing and decaying of the body has much to do with character, 
certainly; but hardly enough to be noted except in spaces of years. 
One event sometimes does more for the mind and heart than the 
steady lapse of years spent in study and effort can effect. And 
this one event, winch does so much for the individual, becoming as 
it were the rudder of his voyage of life, may to a looker-on seem the 
tritest thing of the day. The peculiarity of it is, its exact adapta¬ 
tion to the mind and character to which it happens : it may. to one 
be the falling of an apple, and to another the loss of a fortune. 

A series of circumstances had denied Tom the sight of Mary for 
several months — she with whom he had lived for years in the 
greatest freedom — and had added to this pain a spice of jealous/to 
make it torture. Again and again at his anvil had he gone over 
the story of his sufferings and doubts and hopes. These thoughts 
obtruded themselves even in his prayers; and if he waked in the 
night, they were the first returns of consciousness. By dwelling 
long upon the subject of what he owed to Mary, and might hope 
from her, he had come to a pretty fair idea of the matter, and while 
he learned justice, he was forced to endurance. His character 
deepened finely and manfully. 

And we cannot say but he owed quite as much to his independent 
situation as master of a shop and director of its work, as to any 
thing. Labor is good for the body if the strength is judiciously 
laid out; but it is not the mere labor that gives the dignity to the 
mind. It is rather the responsibility and judgment which labor 
supposes that does this great thing for humanity. Toil is not pro¬ 
gress ; necessity is not invention; labor alone does not purify and 
elevate and strengthen. A steam-engine knows as little at the end 
of its daily route as at the beginning; and is rather the worse for, 
the wear into the bargain. Hence all hired labor, that which a man 
or woman does for a stated price in a stated manner, if it does not 
degrade the mind does little good for it. Other considerations 
coincident with this hired labor may make it a blessing to the 
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character; as the support of a family, the education of children, 
means of charity, philanthropy and independence; hut the labor 
itself of this kind without responsibility is to be avoided if possible. 

It must be contended by eveiy lover of man and his rights, that 
little good ensues to those who labor in the kitchens of the rich, by 
their employment. How can it be that another can do advanta¬ 
geously for himself what ought^o be done by ourselves ? He who 
does for us that which we ought to do for ourselves is an abettor, 
jiarticeps criminis, of the mischief, and must necessarily suffer. The 
bribe he receives under the name of wages, instead of making the 
case better for him only makes it worse. If he should do the work 
without earthly reward, it would become benevolence, disinterest¬ 
edness ; the reward stamps the act as base. 

We speak now of that labor which is done at the beck of 
another; which that other directs, guides, and disposes; which 
involves no responsibility except that of industry; which makes 
little or no demand upon the judgment, and merely employs the 
physical strength. Such labor is drudgery indeed. But give the 
worker an interest in the task; let him also be the contriver and 
director, and what was painful becomes pleasant. Few men work 
harder than eminent lawyers and physicians; do more manual labor 
and undergo more bodily fatigue. The medical faculty are called 
up in the night; are out in all weathers; are deprived of rest and 
regular food; and yet the pride they take in their profession, in 
their skill, ingenuity and diligence, enables them to bear easily 
what would kill another doing the same amount of labor, with the 
same interruptions of regularity of sleep and food, but who is unsus¬ 
tained by this mental stimulus. 

What weary studies employ the politician, the statesman, some¬ 
times the merchant! They undergo unusual fatigue when they 
have dee]) stakes at issue; and the mind, the heard, gives vigor and 
health to the body. But we need not stop to argue the matter. It 
is a law of nature that the mind and hands should work together. 
The heart must work with the head, and then they mutually relieve 
and assist each other. 

A few months then of independence had given, to Tom a manli¬ 
ness, of which he was hardly aware himself; others saw it better 
than he did himself; and when he knocked at the door of Robert 
Nailer’s house, he was in character five years older than when he 
last intended to pay his respects there. Then he was a shri nkin g, 
doubtful lover, who hardly knew his own mind; now he came by 
special invitation, with the certainty that one person at least would 
be glad to see him. In short, he felt liimself of no little conse¬ 
quence. ' 

Mary opened the door herself; and being quite taken by surprise, 
had no time to arrange her feelings for the meeting, any more than 
she had her dress. She looked the sweeter and behaved the prettier 
for both; and so, as nature taught her, she met half way the out¬ 
stretched arms of Tom, who also forgot all rule and ceremony, and 
the speechless lovers were locked in a pure and warm embrace. 
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Perhaps neither had ever felt bliss before. A few such moments, 
blissful moments, are granted to mortals, but they are * few and far 
between.’ 

We cannot afford to go into heroics on this occasion, important as 
the crisis may appear. We are telling sober facts, and merely 
register events as they occurred. iLmay however be said for the 
information of all old bachelors from choice, economy or ambition, 
that the happiness of the first kiss of love is something so exquisite 
that no human language can describe it. You may put it into 
verse, set it to music; but no studied contrivance of words or sounds 
can reach it. Every honest and true heart may feel it once, and 
only once; but the memory of it will last for ever. Should any of 
the aforesaid old bachelors, induced by our description, endeavor to 
taste this bliss by turning from the error of their ways and applying 
for a wife, we are bound to state, that if their motive is thus selfish, 
the charm will be lost. Love is the desire of another’s happiness, 
not our own. * He who would lose his life shall save it.’ If you 
can, unhappy man! come to the noble determination of de¬ 
voting your remaining years to the good of some virtuous female, 
and if you have this sincere desire, and can convince her that such 
is your determination, then she will love you, and your withered 
lips may yet glow with this maiden kiss, ana the strange and subtile 
electricity of love may yet tingle in your veins! But it is to be 
feared that the day of your salvation from your selfish, solitary joys is 
)ast, and that you must continue strangers to that state ordained 
)y Heaven for man; winch, if it has some trials, has many rewards 
: ’or the obedient which cannot be so well described as enjoyed. 

The family had not yet taken their morning meal; and Robert 
in coming in from the shop surprised the lovers in their meeting; 
but far from showingfteny displeasure in finding Mary in the young 
man’s arms, he burst into a loud shout of congratulation, and compli¬ 
mented Tom upon doing up his business ‘ on short notice.’ 

‘ Come, sit down with us, and let us feel like old times again,’ 
said Robert; ‘ it seems an age since we've had you at our table. 
Why, come to look at you, how you’ve altered! You look older 
and taller Eftid better too than you used to; though for that matter 
looks is of no consequence to a man.’ And Robert as he spoke 
gave a triumphant glance at Mary, now seated at the head of the 
table, all smiles and blushes. 

It is hardly fair to state that that young lady poured the coffee 
into the sugar-bowl, and reached the slop-basin to her father when 
he asked for cream; at all which mistakes he laughed heartily, and 
told Tom it was all his work. Amid jokes and unusual glee the old 
fellow got through his breakfast, and left the young folks to them¬ 
selves. And now came the more difficult part poor Tom had to 
perform. When under the influence of his feelings our hero did 
very well; but the moment he began to consider how he ought to 
act and what he ought to say, he was covered with confusion. 
Mary relieved him in part by asking questions upon matters she 
really wished to know; of his father, mother, and brothers; the 
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people on the Plains, etc.; so that he soon found himself seated 
cozily by; her, her hand in his, talking as they had been accus¬ 
tomed. 

By degrees, Tom found he had a great deal to say, many ques¬ 
tions to ask; and Mary gave him a long account of her accident, of 
her acquaintance with Edward Alford, and his abrupt dismissal; 
all of which were matters of deep interest to Tom. Heart openeth 
heart, and in turn Mary listened to the whole history of what he 
had thought about her, what he had dreamed about her, how he 
longed to see her, even his jealousy and wretchedness; and Tom 
became quite eloquent in saying that which'he had thought over so 
often. 

‘ And now, dear Mary,’ he said, in conclusion of his late sad ex¬ 
perience, * it's all oyer, and we are as good friends as ever. I have 
been very foolish, and you have done very right in liking the con¬ 
versation^ young men who have been educated. I am sure I wish 
I had their opportunity of improvement.’ 

‘ Why don’t you take it, Tom? What is to prevent you from 
study ? You need not work all the time. Why not devote a part 
of every day to books, and fit yourself for college as you work at 
your trade? I’m sure some of the most learned scholars in the 
world began their education after they had become men.’ 

The hours fled rapidly by, as the young people were laying 
their plans for the future. Not a word was said of engage¬ 
ment and marriage, and yet it was well understood by both that 
each loved the other. It was nearly twelve o’clock when Tom rose 
to take his leave, and with the promise to come soon again, he 
departed. As he rode to the city, the words ‘ Why don’t you take it, 
Tom ? ’ were often in his mjnd; * and surely,’ thought he, * father 
and mother are well off, the boys are getting #good trade, and I am 
laying up money. Why can't I get an education as well as Edward 
Alford ? ’ 

For many days after this visit, Tom’s parents and brothers ob¬ 
served him to be more thoughtful than usual. They almost feared 
he had met with some misfortune in business; for thinking is a 
great mystery to those who are not accustomed to it. And indeed 
the young man was thoughtful. He had discovered in his last inter¬ 
view with Mary that she had tastes far higher than his own; that 
she would not be happy with one whose mind was uncultivated; 
that she was anxious he should improve himself. The great object 
he now had in view was how to secure the affection of Mary. He 
had a right to consult his own happiness, and was bound in duty to 
regard the wishes of her who was giving to him her youth and 
worldly prospects as a charge to keep. He did not think of mar¬ 
riage as a convenience; as giving him the right to the services of a 
woman to keep his house, and nurse his children, and save him 
hired labor. Though only a mechanic, and having nothing but a 
common school education, he had higher views of the matter than 
these. 

We cannot help remarking here that the*influence Mary seemed 
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to have on the course her lover should pursue, shows strikingly the 
influence all women might have if they were better educated. 
With due deference to the opinions of our fathers, we cannot help 
the conclusion that they were entirely wrong in their means of 
bringing about the education of the whole people. They gave the 
common rudiments of learning to boys and girls, and if either re¬ 
ceived any tiling more, it was the*boys. Almost all the interest 
of the past in education has been given to the males, while the 
female part of the population, the future mothers of American 
citizens, have spent their precious youth as milking-maids, cooks, 
chamber-maids, factory-girls, and washer-women. Of those who 
have not filled these offices some have become the dress-blocks for 
milliners, the supporters of circulating libraries consisting of trashy 
novels and immoral plays; others have spent their time in acquiring 
flimsy accomplishments, and been educated in that school which 
teaches that to get married is the great business of a woman’s life. 

Now it does not require the mind of a sage to see that to woman 
is intrusted the early years, the forming years of the mind; that 
these early impressions are the important ones in the intellectual 
youth; that the mother puts her stamp upon her offspring; that if 
we would have an educated people, we must see to it that the 
mothers are educated. Let the mother be educated, and the 
children will be so of course. But we have gone just the other 
way. The boys have been cared for, while the girls have been 
neglected. Colleges have been built for the male sex, institutions 
endowed and scholarships founded; while woman has been left to 
pick up her education as she could find it. And worse yet: the 
majority of the sex, being unlearned, have heaped ridicule upon 
those who have been learned among themselves, and in envy have 
called them blues; thus appearing to glory in their shame. 

It is a notorious fact that almost all remarkable men have had 
remarkable mothers. The truth perhaps is that the child gets Iris 
physical nature from the father, his moral and intellectual nature 
from the mother. And yet with all these facts before us, we have 
suffered and still suffer the chief attention to be paid to the training 
of our boys, to the neglect of the girls. Sisters are often put out to 
service that a brother may be carried through college, and be made 
a minister or a doctor, or some other uncommon personage. It is 
said that many among a very respectable class of females employed 
in the Lowell factories have educated brothers for the ministry out 
their own earnings. Wlmt a pity it is that the sisters were not 
included, or if necessary, preferred, in this noble act! 

Educate the women, we say, and the men will be, ashamed to 
remain illiterate. They will then have the double motive of the 
love of learning and favor with the sex to spur them on to self¬ 
culture. The mighty influence ,ydiich woman has wielded in war, 
politics; and manners, will not fail her in favor of educated lovers. 
At any rate, we shall see that it had great influence over the destiny 
of Thomas Towley. 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


'I lovr not the crowd/ returned the Secretary, with alivoly emotion; 'but these fireside paatimos! 
you may praise them with your moat prodigal speech and still fall short of their just meed. We have no 
holyday finery there to make proud the eye, nor glozlng speech to Bet up perfections which wq did not 
own, nor studied behavior to win opinion by; but what we were we seemed, and what wo felt we Bald. 
There is more vtrtuo in these hearth-Bido communings than you shall find in a hemisphere of shows/ 

Kehmidi: 'Ron or tub Bowl.' 

We presume the reader has not forgotten honest John Towler 
and Iris wife Jane; and that he will he glad to learn that they pros¬ 
pered in their undertaking. John drove a market-cart to the city 
every morning in the summer, and came home, his pockets full of 
loose change, and his memory well stocked with the news he had 
gathered here and there. To this latter Jane like a true woman 
lent a willing ear; the former John carefully laid away in a strong 
box, whose contents were known only to himself. Few people 
were happier than this honest couple, who had no ambition beyond 
gaining a comfortable livelihood; who had no itch to get into high 
society; no envy of the more prosperous, and — the truth must be 
told — no great sympathy with those who were more poorly olF than 
themselves. 

Tom soon taught his brothers the mystery of his art, and could 
safely leave them in charge of the shop. This gave him leisure to 
put his plans into execution; plans which he mentioned to no one 
for fear of failure. 

The reader must allow two years to elapse, while the young 
black-smith is working part of each day and spending the remainder 
in a way known only to himself and the clergyman of the Plains, to 
whose house he regularly repaired three times a week with a book 
under his arm. We may tell his friends that during all this time 
he was a diligent student of Latin and Greek, and other studies 
preparatory to college. His previous training had prepared his mind 
to receive instruction. Study was his rest from labor, his delight; 
and his progress astonished his tutor. With what interest did he 
learn algebra, which explained to him all the puzzling rules of 
arithmetic! What light his Latin shed over the darkness of Eng- * 
lish grammar! Already he began to apprehend the beauties of 
style, and to feel the meaning of logic. 

Every few weeks found him a visiter at Robert Nailer’s. Mary 
acknowledged to her father a wonderful change in her lover, and 
was not a little perplexed to find out the cause of this new refine¬ 
ment of speech and manner. Tom began to have the look of a 
student about him. His eye had more meaning, and the secret 
power of mind was manifest in his walk and gesture. His words 
of love now came with an added pathos; and the student of Virgil 
began the better to understand his own heart. 

Two years were sufficient to prepare him for college, and during 
this time our hero worked enough to pay his expenses. His pur¬ 
pose was to present himself for examination, and if found qualified, 
to make such arrangements with Robert that he might pay his 
expenses through college by working in his shop in Cambridge. 
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When all was settled, if successful, he would explain his course to 
Mary. 

. Parson Greaves, proud of his pupil, gave him a letter to the Pres¬ 
ident, and at the appointed time Mr. Thomas Towley, so soon to he 
deprived of the Mr., a man of twenty-two, presented himself as a 
candidate for the honor of being a member of the Freshman class 
in Cambridge College, North America. He took his seat among 
young lads from fourteen to eighteen years of age; perhaps one or 
two others were in a similar predicament with himself in point of 
age; but Tom cared little for appearances. He was conscious of a 
noble eflort, and was prepared lor the humiliation, if humiliation it 
be, of being instructed by tutors perhaps younger than himself. But 
he wanted the knowledge, the education, not the appearance ; and it 
mattered little to him how he seemed to others. The examination 
passed much to his credit, and he was matriculated accordingly. 

Robert was glad to have Tom in his shop again. The young 
man still kept an eye upon the interests of his brothers, who con¬ 
ducted the establishment on the Plains for their own profit. The 
young student worked in the shop four hours of each day, and at 
such times that his labor did not interfere 'with the other work in the 
college. 1-Ie brought to his hours of study a fresh mind and a strong 
heart; a mind rendered vigorous and healthy from a real and useful 
occupation, which enabled him to get the college lessons in half the 
time they would have required had he passed from pleasures, as 
they are called, to study. 

It need not be said that Mary was delighted with a plan which 
placed her lover so near her; not that such a girl thought much of 
the improvement she could herself make in studies which were 
never at that day taught in young ladies’ schools, but which many 
intelligent females learned privately — such studies as Latin and 
mathematics. And now with a tutor to whom she was not ashamed 
to acknowledge her ignorance — for women like to be dependent 
upon those they truly love — she hoped for great advantages. Had 
Mary been like most girls of her rank, anxious to exchange her 
condition for marriage, at any rate; curious of being a wife, and 
ambitious of a house of her own, the distant day when such an 
event could take place by Tom’s new mode of life would have 
caused her feelings of disappointment. But it was not so. It was 
a deep and fervent love that Mary felt for Tom; and love delights 
in sacrifices. No sudden girlish preference inspired her. She had 
a respect for the character of the young man. He had been tried 
and never found wanting. She respected him in the first place for 
his honesty, sincerity, and real kindness of heart; and she admired 
his bravery, his perseverance, and manliness of soul. The society 
she lived near, if not in, the excellent religious instruction she 
received, the books she read, had given her a sense of what is noble 
and worthy; and when she heard that her lover was devoting 
himself to learning, her first thought was, ‘ What a noble nature 
upon which to build a fine intellect! ’ She did not think of herself, 
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of wedding-clothes, of a wedding party and a gold ring; and she 
forgot for the moment that she had any part in the matter. 

The reader, curious of love-passages, who delights in pictures of 
quarrels and reconciliations, of scenes where lovers are represented 
as wandering in the woods and by the river’s margin, saying soft 
nothings to each other; they who are looking for sudden separations 
and unexpected meetings, frowning uncles and aunts, duels and 
despair, we fear will bp disappointed in these pages. We might 
tell ‘ where they sometimes met, what she said to him, and what 
he said to her; what was the consequence, and what the world 
said; ’ hut this would only take time and feed an idle curiosity, 
without at all advancing the illustration of the principles which we 
suppose the facts in the lives of our two heroes make manifest. 
Were we disposed to go into particulars, we should select the 
domestic circle of a Sabbath evening at Robert’s house; when 
the worthy old man, neatly dressed and cleansed of the marks of 
his occupation, except that strength and independence of bearing 
which are almost invariable characteristics of his trade, sat in his 
parlor, his daughter on one side and Tom on the other, singing the 
old melodies of New-England. How sweetly the soft treble of Maiy 
fell upon the father’s ear, while he poured out his own sonorous 
bass, which the flute-like tenor of Tom softened down to harmony! 
And then perhaps Robert would ask Tom to read some of the Old 
Testament history out of the family Bible which had belonged to 
his mother. And the old man would become a child again, as he 
listened to the story of Joseph or of Ruth, or the music of the 
Psalms; and the memory of his own youth would come so distinctly 
to his mind, that he would seem to be looking about for that 
mother’s face at whose knee he was once a listener to those self¬ 
same histories. Oh! blessed book, the family Bible ! The word of 
God, the register of death, of birth, and wedding; between whose 
sacred lids our parents and children, that we have lost, seem to be 
buried! We go to it again and again to read the loved names of 
those whose bodies moulder in the earth, but whose immortal part 
is still with us, united with all our religious emotions, and most inti¬ 
mately connected with our faith in the future life! How much 
significance is there in the old New-England custom of keeping the 
family register in the Sacred Book! What reverence does it not 
bespeak for its pages ! And how fitting is it, that the page which 
contains the birth — as solemn a fact as death, when rightly con¬ 
sidered — the death or marriage of a human being, should lie near 
to the Word which tells us the purpose of life, its duties and 
destiny! 

And the working student and Mary had their hours of romance 
and youthful hope, confiding in each other all their thoughts, some 
of which, were we to tell, sensible and high-bred ladies and gentle¬ 
men would pronounce silly. But none the less real and blissful to 
them were these waking dreams. There is nothing in after life can 
compare to such hours. The success of the politician, the merchant, 
or the orator, come not up to them. The raptures of the artist 
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approach them, and perhaps religious enthusiasm comes the nearest 
of any thing to the delicious trance of early, successful love. But 
there was not so much of this high-wrought ecstacy as to weaiy 
the mind; for the > necessary occupations of each gave hut few 
opportunities for it, and their intercourse was of a more healthy kind. 
Often they read together, and the student imparted to his mis¬ 
tress and pupil the knowledge he himself gained, and the notes of 
the professor’s lecture were carefully reviewed in the little pai-lor 
of Robert. 

Nor was it all smooth water with Tom. At times he felt the 
peculiar relation he held to the students of his class — a man 
among boys; and the thoughtless jests of some'of the young fresh¬ 
men upon his age and employment for the moment pained him. 
But then he considered that his object was to acquire know¬ 
ledge, and not to enter into competition with his fellow students. 
And beside, he found himself ranking lower in point of scholarship 
than some youngsters hardly in their teens ; and this was a morti¬ 
fication which he had to reason himself out of. 

Then he was called the learned blacksmith, the workey, and other 
epithets, which those who used them thought hard names. In 
short, he learned the painful truth, that a man may not do right in 
any unusual way, without calling down upon himself the invidious 
remarks of the world. Society is ever too ready to crucify its 
teachers, because they show it too plainly its own ignorance. Hence 
the reformer is but another name for martyr. 

However, all these circumstances helped him upon the whole, 
as they kept in his view the great object for which he was striving, 
and taught him the value of that self-respect upon which he had 
fallen back in many an extremity. 

We must here leave him fora"time to pursue his studies and 
carry out his plan, \yliile we glance at the youth by whose side he 
commenced life under so many disadvantages. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 


' Toorn might be wiae Wo suffer not from pains. 

But pleasures : it is from them wo suffer most.* _ * Fjsstdq a Pokm. 

Edward Alford and his man Looney travelled over England, 
and saw all the lions in due form. Without making any decided 
impression, the young American passed into Scotland and then 
back again to London ; and so from London to Paris ; always at the 
top of his speed. His letters home were mostly occupied with 
accounts of the rate at which he passed from place to place, how he 
rested, what he ate and wore, and what the fashions of dress were 
in the great cities. The young man travelled to travel, and not to 
learn. He started with no enthusiasm, and therefore journeyed 
with no profit. He exemplified the truth that no man can see other 
countries with advantage, to whom Iris own has been a dead letter. 
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And how can one form opinions of manners, customs, and character, 
without some standard with which to compare his impressions ? If 
it be asked then how one can travel in his own country, we say he 
has a standard in this case. His patriotism, his love of the soil that 
gave him birth, will force him to have an ideal of what his country 
ought to be, by its own declared principles. If he lives in a repub¬ 
lic, lie will see how the different States cany out the experiment by 
themselves, and what eacli contributes to the stability of the whole. 
He will look at every thing as furthering or retarding the great law 
of social equality and freedom; and his own home, the town or vil¬ 
lage where he was bom or bred, will give a point from which he 
may start. If he have not a love and knowledge of his own home, 
it matters little what he does; he may travel or stay at home; he 
will never be wiser. And so too the man who loves not his own 
land well enough to examine it, to become acquainted with it inti¬ 
mately and heartily, will be likely to be chiefly occupied with the 
post-routes, the. inns, the eating and drinking and wearing apparel 
of foreign parts. 

The strongest argument foreigners can bring against the perma¬ 
nency of our government is the little love we seem to feel for it 
ourselves. We are more and more suffering our Fourth-of-July 
celebrations to be diverted to other purposes; and we barbarously 
permit things, good in themselves, like the Sunday-School Union 
and the Temperance Society, to foist themselves into notice by using 
a day which ought to be a high festival to every American, for their 
comparatively paltry pageants. If these societies and projects are 
good for any tiling, (and none will deny it,) let them have days of 
their own on which to celebrate their victories and successes. 

There is no method of education so expensive as travelling; none 
so high, and requiring more preparation. For the descriptions which 
the liomc-student reads the traveller sees; taking his knowledge at 
the veiy source of it, and nothing at second-hand. The ideas he 
obtains are as much clearer than those he might get from books, as 
the sparkling mineral waters drunk at the rock from which they 
gush arc superior to the same beverage transported over some hun¬ 
dred miles of land, though put up never so carefully. Beside, one 
in calling for Congress-water at our hotels is never sure but lie is 
drinking an artful chemical imitation of them; and so in reading 
a book of travels, one never knows Avhether or not he is reading the 
words of a man who is in love, or suffering with dyspepsy, or full of 
prejudice and malice; some of which predicaments might color his 
pictures too highly, ivliile some would shade them too deeply. 
There is no school like reality. 

Our theme is worthy of a treatise rather than a passing remark, 
when so many go abroad, and for want of the preparation of which 
we speak, can see only the gloss and tinsel paraded before them to 
hide the rottenness of a social system and a political system which 
they return home to laud as superior to their own. They mistake 
novelty for excellence, and their own excited feelings for true 
enthusiasm. Their improved health, caused by change of air and 
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unusual exercise, is attributed to the climate; their enormous appe¬ 
tite they set to the account of better cookery; and a few dollars’ 
difference in the price of a coat, bought in a country where starva¬ 
tion of the laborer is no novelty, completes the charm which weaves 
the shallow opinion that life to be enjoyed must be spent abroad. 

Our travellers were in Paris waiting for remittances. The luxu¬ 
riously-nurtured son of Mr. Charles Alford knew for the first time 
in his life what it was to want money. The father had in his 
letters of late enjoined economy upon his son, and hinted at parting 
with Looney, to avoid the expense of his passage home. 

Things were at this pass when Looney presented himself at the 
morning toilette of his master, to assist him if necessary. A year or 
two of travel had given Looney quite a distinguished appearance, 
and had they been dressed alike, it would have been difficult to say 
which was the master and which the man. When Looney spoke, 
the servant was conspicuous. His propensity for words rather 
increased upon him with age and experience. His extensive vocab¬ 
ulary had double its usual effect in that country, remarkable for the 
taciturnity of its inhabitants, probably from the general paucity of 
ideas. In France his volubility stood him instead of knowledge, 
and commanded the respect of people who have so many ideas that 
they never imagine a man to speak without having more to say than 
he can express. 

On this morning he came with a bright face, bearing a packet in 
his hand, which he presented to his master. Edward as he read 
looked sadder and sadder; his color came and went, and at last set¬ 
tled into a look of despair. ‘ All gone ! Can it be possible! ’ 

‘ What, Sir ? ’ said Looney, * may I use the temperament,to inquire.’ 

‘ Oh nothing that concerns you, Looney. I shall leave for New- 
York by the next packet, and if you can find service her.e you had 
better stay. I can give you an excellent character.’ 

‘ Stay, Sir! ’ said or rather sobbed the faithful fellow; * and never 
more see Margaret, your honored father and superlative mother! 
Never again to eat fried cod-fish and lobsters! Oh no, Sir; I can’t 
think of it, if you go.’ 

‘ It is doubtful if my father can continue to employ you if you do 
return,’ said Edward. ‘ He purposes to make some changes; you 
may do better here than in America.’ 

‘ How can that be, Mr. Edward ? Here, yesterday, a countryman 
of mine offered me five pounds, and he is servant to an English lord 
too, if I would secure him as good a place as mine in the States.’ 

1 Perhaps he is a bad fellow, and can’t find employment here,’ said 
his master. 

‘ No, Sir; a regular bred servant, with forty pounds and lively; his 
morals are irreclaimable, and he bears an exceedingly salubrious 
reputation. It is not money the people want, Mr. Edward, so much 
as a chance to rise in the world. Ever since my cousin was made 
a judge at the West, all my relatives expect I shall one day be gov¬ 
ernor ; for I can read and write, and he can’t. The servants are 
crazy to get to America, Sir, because they think they shall be turned 
into gentlemen and ladies at once.’ 
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It was in vain that Edward tried to induce the man Looney to 
seek employment in England, and the veiy idea of returning to the 
bogs and potatoes of Ireland made him sick at heart. He preferred 
to return with him to the land of newspapers and fresh' cod-fish, and 
take his chance of a place. 

The reader may suppose some great change had taken place in 
the affairs of Mr. Charles Alford. The truth is, he had for many 
years been a loser. He was one of those who having enough to 
Uve handsomely upon, embarked in manufactures. He even bor¬ 
rowed money to invest in factories. He was a large debtor to Mr. 
Gross, who kept his capital in ships and bank-stock. This was a 
time when merino sheep were sold for hundreds of dollars a head, 
and a periodical madness upon the subject of the tariff took posses¬ 
sion of the wise heads of the nation. 

Things reached their level at last, and Mr. Alford found he was not 
worth a penny. The son had just got the news of his failure, and 
was ordered home accordingly. As far as the young man was con¬ 
cerned, this was the most fortunate thing that ever happened to 
him; and from this point we may hope to see him rising, by that 
strength which self-reliance always produces. 
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MARIA MACKPEACE, 

cn THE SAC RIFICK. 

Varjou* irrre the feeling that agitated the 
breast of Maria Mack peace, as she ocheld the 
bright sunbeams on tire walls of her apartment. 
They told her that another day had dawned, 
bringing nearer the hour which would decide 
her earthly destiny. She was aroused from her 
dreamy slumber*, by the agile footsteps of her j 
young cousin, as she tripped across the adjoining 
apartment, and quickly made her appearance 
at the bedside of Maria, fresh and blooming as 
a lull blown rose, which she had plucked with 
all the eagerness of childhood, ci c the dew drops 
had been displaced; and now with a sweet smile 
presented it to her cousin, still sparkling with 
the diamond's lustre, and exhaling a most de¬ 
lightful perfume. The bright laughing eves of 
Ellen glowed with unusual brilliancy, as they 
rested on the lovely blossom, being the earliest 
of the season, oflffir own favorite rose tree. Each 
returning morning, from its first appearance, she 
had marked its gradual progress towards perfec¬ 
tion, that she might enjoy the pleasureof gathcr- 
mg it for cousin Maria, who loved garden flow¬ 
ers, not much less than she loved Ellen—the 
flower of youthful innocence. This murk of af¬ 
fection recalled similar favors received the past 
year, from the same soft hand, when she knew 
naught but happiness; and vainly did she strive 
to restrain a gush of tears, which were quickly 
brushed away by the flaxen ringlets of the little 
Ellen, as she imprinted a kiss upon her pale 
cheek, so lately'the scat of blushes. “Thank 
you, my love, and may no sorrow ever invade thy 
heart, or sully the brightness of thy joyous face.’” 

As *hc uttered these word* in slow and mournful 
accents, the gentle child darted from her cm- 
brace, to perforin her morning tank, leaving Ma¬ 
ria in solitude, to indulge that grief whicE was 
proving upon her youthful heart. 

'I lie sound of the morning bell admonished her 
to prepare for breakfast, and hastily arranging 
a plain white dress, comparing well with the 
whiteness of her fair neck, over which her raven 
locks fell in rich luxuriance. A morning zephyr, 
replete with the dewy fragrance of a honey¬ 
suckle, that entwined around the lattice, wafted 
to Maria the sweet odor, and lured her to the 
open window. 

All nature smiled, and seemed to invite every 
beholder to participate in its joy. Never was a 
summer mom more delightful than this, and 
never did the bright orb of day arise upon a more 
delightful prospect. 

A high hill bounded on one side the landscape, 
whose summit was crowned with every variety 
of trees which a New England forest can boast, 
clothed with the richest foliage. At its base, 
meandered a gentle rivulet, slowly pursuing its 
downward course, to find its home in the dark 
waters of the Atlantic. A profusion of wild flow¬ 
ers variegated the deep green of the uplands, 
which a (lorded pleasant sites for the neat cot¬ 
tages that were thickly scattered in the distance, 
half concealed from view by the surrounding 
fruit trees, deeply blushing with countless buds, 
that promised an abundant harvest. On the left 
was a delightful grove, tho favorite resort of eve¬ 
ry feathered songster, which mingled together 
their notes of praise, and ushered m the balmy 
morning, with melody surpassing the strains of 
sweetest music. Heavens blue vault was un¬ 
sullied with a cloud, and all the myriads of stars 
were obscured by the glorious luminary of day, 
who dispersed in lavish profusion an ocean of 
bright rays on the surrounding scone, seeming 
to invigorate all nature with new life and joy. 

I would stilt linger here, for half the beauties 
of the landscape remain untold; but doubtless 
my readers arc tacitly inquiring the cause of Ma¬ 
ria’s grief. I^ct us leave her, then, to compose 
her feeling. by contemplating nature’s loveliness 
and by adwting Him— 

" 1 Ai.ihur of her beauties, who, retired 

behind hi* own creation, works unseen.” 

Our heroine was the only daughter of a once 

wealthy merchant of the city ot 11-, who, 

though comparatively penny less, had by his own 
exertions risen to atfluencc, and by his untiring 
perseverance and zeal for earthly good, enrolled 
his name high among the namesofthe great and 
opulent. Possessed with every enjoyment that 
wealth could purchase, and blessed with the so¬ 
ciety of tho most amiable and accomplished of 
women, he tasted bliss, but not without alloy— i 
“ I)nmr*iir happirn ! fliou only lrli» 

Of Pftndifte lh.it has survived the fall! 

Though few now (iutt! dice unimpaired and pure. 

Or tailing Ions rnjoy flirt:.” 

Ere the fifth anniversary of his marriage with 

Charlotte II-he was widowed, and Ins only 

daughter motherless. Yes’ tlie insatiate grasp 
of death laid low her, whom he loved, for whom 
be lived, for whom be could have died. The 
loneliness of his bereaved heart beggars my 
powers of description, as he beheld, from day to 
day,bis darling daughter, deprived at'the tender 
age of three > ears of a mother’s kind instruc¬ 
tions, a inotlwr’s fervent prayers, which were, 
at so early a period, of such vast imj>ortance to 
guide her you Aiful steps in the path of virtue and 
truth. The mature judgment ot Mr. Mackpcaco 
told him, that should he suffer his Maria to be 
brought up under the care of servants,the bane¬ 
ful influence of their example, might be risible 
through all her subsequent life, xct the idea of 
separation from the object of his love was agony. 
Shortly after the “ beautiful clay” of his Char¬ 
lotte was consigned to its kindred element, Mr. 
Mackpcaco ail vised with a few select friends, 
with regard to his beloved child; whose young 
heart, but faintly realized the loss she had sus¬ 
tained. 

After much deliberation and many prayers, 
it was deemed expedient to transplant this*bird 
of promise from the city to the country, that it 
might blossom ami come to maturity, remote 
from scenes of gaiety and dissipation. Heart¬ 
rending indeed was the thought to Mr. Mack- 
peace; although fully persuaded of the utility of 
the plan,still Iw wavered. 1IU better judgment 
at last gained llse predominancy over strong pa¬ 
ternal aflection, and he consented to place the 
darling of his heart under the care of Mrs. G—, 
a lady of finished education, anient piety, and 
polished manners,residing in the retired village 
of K-, forty miles distant from his abode. 

This lady was, in every respect, worthy Ate 
trust committed to her charge. For many years 
i it bad been her “ delightful task to rear the Un¬ 
der thought*" and her kind and aflectumatc man¬ 
ner secured to her the warm love of her pupil*. 

I Sweetness of disposition, blended with the art- 
l less simplicity of childhood, endeared the little 
Maria more and more to the heart of Mrs. 

| G-, and each day evinced strong proof, that 

| the attachment was reciprocal. The rapid im¬ 
provement in all that she engaged, and toe per¬ 
severing eHurts put in requisition to obviate rising 
| difficulties, was a rich reward for the unwearied 
I exertion* of her teacher, and far surpassed the 
largest expectations of her (foaling parent. In 
the improvement* of her mind, and the enlarge- 
incut of her intellectual power*, the culture of 
her heart w as not neglected. ¥or as she in¬ 
creased in mental riches,she grew mgrace,and 
in the knowledge of herself* The retiredgroves 
oft witnessed use purity of her dmtMM, to her 
parent in heaven. Nature, in her mhlretforo**, 
was to her a source of pleasure, and frequently 
did *he obtain permission to explore the fields 
and range the woods of her rurtd village. In 
these ramble*, she visited the cottage* of the 
poor; and wherever he r footstcjt rod. rii - 

•d *h<? flower* of peace and happum**. 

Great and was her attacbiner; v ! 

goverwereaher retired walks,and Ml \In 

bkAtvaf ft*-; and V.henni tb** ?;?**cf *, » •• 

hot father called her to crUiris • • • * '* 
would hare lingcred r. n«rui*r ei r-. 

tho knew it wjm her * duty i-te- 
herprjrikc, toaacjJfce i grm ■ te ; 

if if to U# Eappeagwa of herusduigent i 

Jkw h#r hm* wsem i 


family. A sisterof his, whom Maria.bad never 
seen, bad been for a few years a resident in his 
house. She was left a widow, and portionless, 
in all the bloom of youthful beauty, with a little 
daughter dependant on her for support. During 
the short period of her connexion with Frederick 
Ashton, which passed swiftly as the summer 
cloud, few were tlie thoughts she devoted to 
aught save her own pleasure; and united to one 
equally gay, and fo.*ri of what is usually termed 
u high life, ; she sacrificed her time, which should 
| have been appro->risited, (a part at least,) to her 
domestic duties, to it i! the amusements of a dissi¬ 
pated city. 

Although she had drunk deep of bitter waters, 
in the sundering of so tender a tie as that which 
united her to an affectionate husband; still,she 
lost not with him her relish for the gay ball-room 
and fashionable circle at cards. \V iflj such a 
companion, it cannot be imagined that Maria 
could be very happy, taking into view the man¬ 
ner m which she had been educated, and so very 
dissimilar was the path in which she sought en¬ 
joyment. Observing that Mrs. Ashton almost 
wholly neglected her little girl, by placing im¬ 
plicit confidence in her female servant, who was 
m many respects unworthy the u *acre<l trust,” 
all the tender feelings of her heart were aroused 
for the weal of her cousin ; and slie determined 
to take upon herself the care and edcucation of 
Ellen, in whom she felt such a lively interest. A 
more desirable change could not have been ef¬ 
fected, and the happy result was visible not only 
in the mind,but in the person of the child, who 
adored cousin Maria with all the ardency of 
vouthful love. Frequently did Mrs. Ashton so¬ 
licit her niece to accompany her to some of her 
favorite resorts, but far superior was the plea¬ 
sure she derived, in communing with her own 
heart, and teaching her young protegee, to‘* look 
from nature up to nature’s God.” In this em¬ 
ployment, together with numerous kind offices 
for her parent, she was comparatively happy. 
Often did bright visions of the peaceful hours 

passed under the roof of Mrs. G-flit across 

her mind, as a fragile cloud skims the summer 
sky. Nor was it these hours alone that she re¬ 
membered. How bright, passing bright > were her 
vision* of those precious moments, when she with 
one, of sentiments pure and heavenly as her own, 
on the margin of some clear lake,or beneath the 
pendant branches of a willow, listened to the 
soothing accents of lc»dcrncss,$wctder far to her 
env, than the dulcet strains of inekxly. But,gen¬ 
tle reader, allow me to defer introducing this 
stranger in “ propria personas,” who was the ob¬ 
ject of Maria’s visions. Need it be said, that she 
sometimes sighed for a return ot the halcyon 
“days of yore,” and often—yes, very often—slid 
she solicit her father, to retire from the bustle of 
the metropolis, and know by happy experience 
the pure bliss of tranquillity. 

Things were in th s state, when a large party 
wa3 invited to her father’s by her aunt’s request. 
There, “ «u masse,” were the great, the grave 
and the gay of a populous city. 

Maria, on this evening, appeared in the bril¬ 
liant circle, in all her native loveliness, for the 
first time since her return home. She was the 
pride and glory other father. Although devoid 
of the gaudy tinsel of fashion, the modesty and 
simplicity other attire evinced the purity other 
mind,and enhanced her personal charms; truly 
exemplifying the motto, tnat “ beauty when un¬ 
adorned, adorned the most.” Her attractiva 
smiles drew around her many of the gay young 
beaux, and among the number was William La- 
berb, who had for some time been the acknow¬ 
ledged suitor of Mrs. Ashton; on this evening he 
became enamoured with her niece. Rich, hand- 
aomc, and dissipated, was all that in truth could 
be said of him. 

These qualifications were sufficient, with Mrs, 
Ashton, to constitute him a favorite; but the 
chaste and refined taste of Maria, demanded 
something of a higher order to constitute her 
“beau ideal” of excellence. Acc&rtHngiy, she 
spurned his fawning addresses, with all the dignity 

which characterised- her t!cm?«auXVCi—j->r « 

iiiiUiBg that his protestations of adoratiou Were 
listened to with pleasure, her high sense of moral 
rectitude forbade her encouraging those ad¬ 
dresses, which vightly belonged to another. 
Highly exasperated, that she turned a deaf ear 
to all his “ soft speeches,” his corrupt heart me¬ 
ditated revenge. The father of William had 
been, for a few years,connected with Mr. Mack- 
peace in all his speculations and affairs of trade, 
to a large extent. Williatn being aware of this, 
and also that in consequence of some heavy 
debts incurred previous to their connexion, Mr. 
Mackpeace was much embarrassed ; but owing 
to the kind ness and clemency of his father, the ge¬ 
nerality of the world were ignorant of the fact. It 
was at this time, Mr. Mackpeace,examining his 
aflairs, and finding the expense of his establish¬ 
ment too great for an income stnalluahis had 
become, communicated to Mrs. Ashton and Ma¬ 
ria, the resolution he had formed of retrenching 
hi* expenditures, by taking a smaller house, in 
a more retired part of the city. To tho former 
this intelligence was like a thunderbolt, as at 
once it would strike a death blow to all her 
schemes of pleasure. 

Maria, far from regretting a change, deemed 
this the happy era, when she should realize her ! 
long deferred hopes. Animated by the inwaid 
assurance of success, her glowing countenance 
brightened a* she plead with her lather, with all 
the eloquence of Demosthenes, to extend his re¬ 
move to the loved village of her youth. All tho 
tender feelings of Mr. Mackpeace wore elicited 
by the touching appeals of the lovely suppliant, 
and before she was aware, her tears and entrea¬ 
ties prevailed. Her expressive eyes spoke the 
thanks her tongue refused to uiter, as her father 
pronounced these words:—“ My daughter, ex-A 
poet not, that your path through this * wUderne^fS 
world,’ will be strewed with many flowers, ttf* 
if this will add one to the number, your request 
shall he granted.” 

After a final adjustment of his affair*. Mr. 
Mackpeace found himself in arrea?*; bi a largij 
amount. His partner,.Mr.LaberbfjMfng warm¬ 
ly attached to him, kindly otic rod i;o should 

take a quantity of goods to funri&?£&ml’ store, 
promising likewise, to wait his owStflifoo fur tto 
liquidation of the debt. This bci»j$tt;Uicri. and 
j having disposed of his splendid mansion un i ftto 
i gant equipage, with his little family he left hi 
i native city, not indeed without regret. In left 
than two weeks they were the happy inmate^# 
a small white dwelling, located in one of the meal! 

I romantic spots the village of K«-contained. 

It was ever a favorite of Maria’s—yes, one that 
; she admired even to enthusiasm. 1 wish l had 
| time to describe this almost second Eden, that 
my readers might admire it too. Here she found 
herself in the fascinating month of MaV, sur¬ 
rounded with the groves, the woods,the bubbling 
streams, and deep green woods she so ardently 
loved. And more than allj she was restored to 
the society of one, who, m the lapse of four 
year?, instead of being effaced from her memo¬ 
ry, had almost become necessary to her happi¬ 
ness. It will be recollected that allurions were 
givtfi of one, who was the companion of Maria's 
romantic ramble*; ami now permit me to intro¬ 
duce Mr. Augustus Drakewood, a young gen- , 
tlcinan, with a mind and heart good and gi cut as 
his person and manners were noble and j>rcp«- 
ses*inc. During Hie last year that Maria spent 

with Mr*. G-.he returned from college, to 

study divinity with his father, who was then the 
pastor of the church in H-—. At tlK? time of 
her return, the elder Mr. Drake wood had retired 
from his public laborsq and his son had become 
the junior pastor. Animated with ardent piety, 
aud an oTcrnreening derive to do good, be was 
universally beloved, by all who knew bis sterling 
worth. 

It was to his society that fhe father of Maria 
attached himself,and the more lie beard and saw 
of him, the more he was prtqiossessed iu his fa¬ 
vor, to tlie no small satisfaction of his daughter, 
who beheld iu Mr, Drakewood not only external 
beauty, but what to her was far more pleasing, 
“the inward beauty of the mind,” which won 
her love, and gave him the preference oyer many 
ions of wealth, who sought Iter hand in vain. 
The frequent call* of the rillaga pastor, evi¬ 
denced that something more than parochial vi¬ 
sits were intended, and soon lie “ tedd his love” 
to the fair Maria, and found the attachment was 
reciprocal. 

H:i? with her usual deference to tho opinion 
<>! te r tether, she modestly referred her lover to 
teuj.for an answer. Speedily he made known 
1 $:. v. t-li-iu. to Mr. Mackpeace, who took theafiuir 
liitsi s ride ration, as is usually the case on such 

After resolving all the c i reams tone es, with re- 
gji-J to the expediency of the connexion, and 
from bis daughtejq that 
wctqttAiftpf iauof> 


ous to malting known his decision to Mr. Drake- 
wood, he communicated to his sister the affair in 
agitation. But how were his resolutions sha ken, ] 
as lie listened to the multiplicity of objections { 
made by Mn ■ Ashton. That Maria Mackpeace, I 
her beautiful.indaccomplished niece,should be 
united to the pastor of a village church, was an 
idea revolting to her proud and haughty spirit. It 
was,however, but x momentary indecision,when 
he considered thatL is daughter** happiness .which 
he valued more that, wealth or distinction,*would 
be bliisted. Gould hi waver?—-No!—Even the j 

Eng and frequent arguments of Mrs. Ashton ! 
were unavailing, when he had fixedly resolved 1 
to grant his consent. Mu : a, surrounded with 
all the comforts, and some of the elegances of 
life, and favored with the foriety of her early 
friends, she enjoyed much, ard pictured bright 
visions of a long summer of ru - al felicity. Rut 
earthly bliss, hoi? evanescent!—for when the 
golden chalice was presented to her lips, how i 
quickly was it dashed away, Ap she scarcely I 
tasted its delicious contents. | 

The evening previous, to the one appointed 
for the interview between the trio, her oarent, 
her lover and herself, as she .rat improving the 
twilight, giving oral instruction to Ellen, her fa¬ 
ther entered with a letter from his old partner 
to this import:—That unless Maria would con¬ 
sent to receive the addresses of his son, her for¬ 
mer admirer, who still loved her with unabated 
ardor, he should forthwith demand the entire 
payment of all arrearages; and if he could not 
meet them within three months, he must ex¬ 
change his tranquil abode for a residence in a 
iail, leaving his family penny less and without a 
home. But on the contrary, were she willing to ! 
m;»kc William the happiest of mortals by a 1 
union, he should receive immediately a receipt 
in full of all demands. 

In this was one enclosed to Maria from Wil¬ 
liam, containing the most solemn assertions of 
uualteral h Ic love, and never ceasing affection.— 
Atter finishing the epistle, she gave it to her fa¬ 
ther with a fan It cring hand, a tear trembling in 
nor ej r e, and quickly giving place to another, it 
tell upon her p?le check. While Mr. Mack- 
peace perused the letter, she dismissed her cou¬ 
sin, and pensively waited for him to break the 
silence. After a few moments, her parent with 
tus usual kindness, entreated her not to be dis¬ 
turbed bv tlie letters; that it was only a fellow ; J: 
mortal, twt thus endeavored by threats to lay j J 
the axe at the root of their domestic peace; that i J i 
all would yet be well, and begged hor to retire i 
to her room and compose her agitated feelings,! 
ana wait until morning, to determine what course 
would be most expedient to pursue. 3he obey- I , 
ed m the act of going to her chamber, but the * 
uAf m?Uy of her mental agony denied her the pri¬ 
vilege of repose. She knew that her engage¬ 
ments to Mr. Drakewood were not made, and 
it was in her power, to save a beloved parent 
from rum, by sacrificing her own happiness, and 
uniting herself to William Labcrb. 

But for him she never felt the lea'‘.affection, 
and could she do it? even the thought cost her 
an effort almost too great for her delicate frame. 
At times, the image of hor father would present 
itself, confined in a gloomy cell of a prison; and 
again the form of him who possessed her undi¬ 
vided love, would appear in imagination before 
her; and she wept, she hesitated, she wavered, 
until her exhausted nntin j claimed rest, and 
she sunk into a kind of disturbed sleep, from 
which she was awaked by her cousin, as was 
mentioned in the commencement of our tale. 

And now let us return to Maria, whom we 
left contemplating the beauties of the landscape 
by the glorious light of a morning sun. The in- 
decision of the past night, she knew ill became 
her, and after many struggles between inclina¬ 
tion and duty, she formed the resolution to make I 
the sacrifice, and never to be instrumental in j 
any way, of reducing her only parent to a slate 1 
of beggary. This resolution, which she speedi-' 
ly communicated to her father, caused a lender | 
cord to vibrate, and he wept; hut assuring her 
at the._ao-w«4ime tkat suciv a sacrifice wn^ -'r 
necessary; thaflic hoped for better Things, and 
that he proposed to go in person to Mr. Laberb, 
and inquire how he could act a part so ungener¬ 
ous, aud thus involve a happy family in misery. 
Maria charged him to make known to Mr. La¬ 
berb her determination, as nothing would now 
dissuade her from what she conceived to be her 
duty. 

With slight preparation, her father imme¬ 
diately set his face toward the city with a heavy 
heart; for the first time since he left it, with the 
prospect of spending tlie evening of his days in 
tranquillity. 

On his arrival, lie repaired directly to Mr. 
Labcrb, and disclosed the object of his journey, 
and produced the fatal letter that had caused so 
mucli unhappiness. But how great was the as¬ 
tonishment of Mr. Mackpeace, to hear from the 
lips of his friend, that he was perfectly ignorant 
of the cxistencp of such a letter, until tliat mo¬ 
ment-;—and was totally at a loss to conjecture 
the aulliorof such wicked ness, not oucc suspect¬ 
ing it to he William. Mr. Mackpeace then told 
him of the enclosed letter, its author and con¬ 
tents. The unhappy father was shocked be¬ 
yond conception, to fiod that his son should be 
guilty of so lieinous a crime. 

Mr. Labcrb sent immediately for William, to 
elicit an explanation of his conduct, hut he was 
not lo be found. Being aware of tho arrival of 
Mr. Mackpeace. and fearing the consequences, 
he forsook the paternal roof and fled, he cared 
not whither—like Cain, oppressed with the hea¬ 
vy load of a guilty conscience. 

According to the wishes of Maria, Mr. Mack¬ 
peace delivered her message to his friend. 

. -JNoble resolution,'' said he, “ few—very lew. 
i^yifttjnd in this selfish world, ready to make 
fWiP)l>iinrifice. You have indeed in Maria an 
Tr“Mrriti!irtrcasure; hut prize it not too high— 

' ■ )'>’me.mher. the fairest flowers soonest fade. 

■ r. : ' ever thought her too pure for earth; hut if | 
i . ardent, wishes will secure any blessing, i 

she '».!> iona livehand he happy." i 

! V. e parted no the most amicable! 
t ■ i. ■.*;<■'■!■ -tiding to Maria presents | 

■ •id. 1 diminishing her father's ; 

. ->• • , als, : ca-wjug his promise not to 

It 'hnuld be pcrfccl- 


bited in her conduct, still, he leu *h™ 
her invaluable society could not 
He did not Wholly despair, although wflSSfeg 
seemed dark but endeavored to 
°f his beloved, by assuring her that n%vfe ■£$ ‘ 
should vet be happy. Hr prese Q tii'e- : h‘Wi-7?' 
vived by receiving a sprightly notcloSM*. 
the morning after her lather’s arrife; ■ 3* 4' 
me his presence that evening. - 'W, '' 

The day appeared to Mr. Drakciioe#-gyri i 

than his days wore wont, and with 
beheld the lengthened shadows of ttKthSei - 
positc his window, foretelling, that ilia iftfet, ee- 
mg moments ere he should meet 
Maria, were diminiritmg. 

It was a mild and lustrous evening,' and 
early hour Maria perceived the tall \vi-l te 
figure of her first and early love, 
way through the shrubbery that £rae ; f. , 
the cottage. Hastily seizing her te i v 
In g the last peep into her mirror • s 

wayward curl, quick as lightning’s ...*V 
•lesccnded the stairs, all arrayed m 
juwshes to greet him welcome, as Ite 
me tone steps of the Mackpeace dw^l«t;< ,■ 

A h ur moments found them seated ‘ ^ 

JJ* 1 *®* 1 5x?c " newly 


* absence, were 
sf Jmlced. At ] 
5 imt^somcthing I 

esoh:tion from 
endca- 
r in atH;i[nan 
: ; voonbly 
; ; urn apprj 
the dcsci 
.•ed't K-hlt: 

• f-iodier* 

■ ■ ci\ . 

- BhDi5’’(*;.%KK 


b, with 



Tot i - 

rtl : a ri 
the sum. !■<■■■'}• 
westrni 1 1 7 f; 

she sill 1 love*** 
toned to herfad v , . , 
from a world <>; s.;» 
adieu to the varied - 
full of immortality w 

seemctl to say--< > that At 
with her the uninlerniptodfolicity oi* 
ly paradise. ^ 7 

To cljerk thr»e feeling's, 
were wrung, siic left tin. 
same moment a carriage drove 
l«?r father alighted. The happy ^ 
ioorney greatly revived her dn)!)pin‘^pirits,and • 
her accustomed smile took its place upon her j 
lately sad countenance. Sl»e was not long per- - 
milted to taste the cup iff pleasure, unmixed | 
with any bitter dregs, learning the fato of 
\V illiam, it caused her gentle heart to bleed, that j 
in anv way she stxxiM be instrumental in bring- ! 
i ing distress upon a human being. 

A short June evening seemed shorter than j 
usual to tho Mackpeace family, being so deeply j 
absorbed, in conversing of tne eventful wcck j 
that had passed. i 

Even Mrs. Ashton, who had been secretly re¬ 
joicing in the prospect of Maria’s eligible mar¬ 
riage with Wuliain, now as much rejoiced that 
she was free from one, wlio by this single act, 
had disclosed the turpitude of hi* character, and 
rendered him now as odious as once he had been 
admired. 

* We wiU not lose tlie anticipated interview,” 
said Mr. Mackpeace, M and it It accords with 
your wishes, it shall be to-morrow; and fancy, j 
mr dear, that nothing unpleasant ha* intervon- j 
cd. 

“ Thy will i* ever mine," replied Maria, and 
saying this, they separated for repose. 

It will be remembered, that the evening sub¬ 
sequent to the arrival of the letters, hsufbsen 
fixed, for Mr. Mackpeace to untvrer tbe alt im¬ 
portant question. Mr. Drakewood was punc¬ 
tual to the’tims; but what Ian; “ " 

Wi " .. 


The preference was given to one not»&Sic»*W 1 
shaded with hpaey-sucklc, to rend^® i 'iNtt>..;!iy ? 
napervious to the mild rays of CynilieKyijk - ' 
-upied her " starey throne" in the - ■* 

mrivalled. Thither, Augustus le^ hfiSRjSisj;. '} 
■anion, and plucking one, from atnMrasMl.'tnv -■ 
ilossoms of this beautiful plant, lie pjffiss'iqjte. ■» ' 
cluster of Maria’s dark tresses,— jp. v’ 

Whose elossy black to slninc migln lpa.ju i t ; 

Ine plumage of ihe tn%’en s wing. ; 

After enjoying a short tctc-a-tete.^*^d“6:-- s, :U] t- i 
ng the while, the bland and hakny rife: ih\-> 
'vesper timeAlaria was persuaded i-. *J-r. ■ 

nano, the only piece of furniture of muc i 
vhich they had brought from town, \riv: -hr? s 
:eplionof a large and old fashioned -hr- w, 
n the opposite recess of the parlour,.rrivlch - .a;l { 
>een hereditary in tlie family for ir.atiy j--.*hera- 
ions. 

.Since their removal to (he country VarU 
lot so frequently tuned her farorit«-i .i.-trijo •• . 
till the ease and taste with whicli s'i*' 
nanitested that she had not forgo 4 " 
weet music of the pi.\no, accompani * ! : 

wcoter music ofherown soft voice.; :•» 
ind clear mcloly of Mr. Dnikewi i- \ b:. 
iffect so soothing, that crc they* were 
•ullage bell chimed the hour of niu •- ? 

‘ather entered. 

** Why do you cease, love, at the p*- 
four Sire? After a day of toil, a iritV ^ • * 
icrvcs to calm my troubled mind, and hte*: 

1 time the many cares that oppress iu'% 
icar then my favorite air; you know rcy;.ri 
u My greatest delight is ever to fhfcrj 
•yishes, and surely, now I cannot J-jt ; ■« 
ime act at variance” replied Mi t ; 
miilc,and quickly resumed her scat jp* ;*q : ji 
Tlie music iiein^ fluished, 
advanced towards tlicin,aml joiiiin#! 

>aid :— y 

" l»y answering in the affirmative i 
rou proposed to me,” addressing li* \ 
Drakewood, “ 4 hequcsvlhA 0 you a t» , 
exceeding in value the mines of Go . : 

whose intrinsic excellence alone f >> ■ 
estimated, but by its loss; for kuoE, :>■ 
our blessings brighten as they take IVif ' ' 

— You can decide between yourxdv*;’, • ■ — 
soon to kneel at u Hymen’s altar,’’ :•* • 

cords with my feelings, to fix the t. ; ■ i 

must relinquish all claim to my oniy * • 

11 Pay not this,” replied Maria; ** i 
heart is cold, and tins |)ulse ceases t > i ..-it. 
aud not till then, shall mv endeavors to pn • 
thy happiness cease.” 

Alter a momentary silence, in w-deb '-ach 
seemed absorbed iu tliought, Mr. Ts a . i :r 
depart, saying— 

“ Tlie presenceOrau ofd man v? h ■ 

barrassjng, permit me to withdraw a?»:t set .s ; 

Tir’d nature's sweet restorer, h.t'ntv 
Dr. Drakewood, before taking lcaro r\ ) .-■■ At¬ 
tended bride, persuaded her to coasted, {h 
nuptials should be solemnized thcjVrst i 
autumn. 

In the mean time Maria, busied h. the 
preparations, necessary precursors^oi. ^ ■-ri¬ 
ding, scarcely realised the la use of • qnd. 

the long days seemed short; hut wijte^Tdii 
ance of her aunt, she had alt tliiij^^SfvA ' ; hc 
readiness on the morning of tlie <>*$$$>; -tey ; 
which found her the same blooini*^ ^^ r 
despite of the care and anxiety of twtf Tir , 
ceding months. ; v - 3 

* * * * * '/ ■ #; . ' 

By the mutual request of Mr. and J, 
wood, and concurrent with the wraftj 
Arackpeace, he consented to bccom&^^i 
of their family. his sister licing stroi^w h 

by the patrons of Mrs. G-to 

her pupils, as slic had left them a shqaji®^, i 1 -'- • 
vious, to reside with an only son in aufS^y.Ji 
of the country. Once, Mrs. AshtoiriVbiitr n..v, 
considere<l this situation derogatory tolfc f «;. 
nitv, but a few months residence in tend 
had wrought a surprising change in bore 
ter, giving her a taste for rural sccnei»*njv.’t. 
ing her to look beyond the mere gratn'O^, 
self, for happiness; and she entered upi u 
novel task with much anticipated cn-inpi> 

Let ns look for a moment from the hari-*' ‘ 

cle of friends at Iv-, and revert Py -»e 

lunate William; who after leaving tii>* ni 
his youth, he plunged into every exfj^p ^ ^ 
ration, until all Ids funds were sac 
shrine of dchauclicry. Looking ca*o»f 
one of the public prints, his eye glanced 
marriage of Maria. It seemed liky ati ^ 
shock, rousing Ins almost stupified iVcuHtes, aud 
bringing in rapid review before his mind, his 
base conduct, tlie prize he had lost, and the kind 
parents he had deserted. Acting trom the im¬ 
pulse of the moment, he determined loquit the 
country,and immediately took passage on board 
a ship hound for Europe. Here he had leisure 
for reflection; and vainly did he wish for u tlie 
wings of a dove,” that he might flv to lu's injured 
parents, and on his bended knees implore their 
foroiveness. 

During the first part of his voyage, he addres¬ 
sed to them a full confession of all his faults, as¬ 
suring them of his deep contrition, aud craving 
that pardon, which he felt conscious would be 
just, if denied him. Providence, who overrules 
all events, decreed that he should never return, 
to hear from tlioir lips, the free forgiveness his 
epistle elicited. For (lie next day after cnlrust- 
it to the captain of a vessel bound for Arnc- 
a tempestuous storm arose, which baffled 
skill of the experienced mariner* to save 
‘ and William Laberb found his grave 
ie dark waves of the mighty sea. 
jr a time seemed almost to overwhelm 
lappy parents, who ever yearned over 
prodigal son, with ah the ardenev of pa- 
.ital love. It did not however cause Mr. La- 
.^rb to forget Maria; but shortly after hearing 
from her father the fact of her union with Mr. 
Drakewood, he sent # her a splendid present as a 
marriage gin, and a fewaru, as he said, for her 
filial obedience, and never ceasing regard lo the 
happiness of her parent. , 

Vs Mr- Labcrb rcmarkcil.wbcti first made ac¬ 
quainted with Maria's intention with regard to 
his son's proposals; " few—very few, do wc find 
in this selfish world, ready to make so great a 
sacrifice.” And it is true; the instances where 
a similar sacrifice might be made, rarely occur. 

Well it is they are rare. .. 

And it is not so much iny aim to dwell tm this, 
as to recall to mind, the uniform principle ot 
filial obedience, which actuated Maria; e»er 
making her own wishes subordinate to the wishes 
of her parent. For is it not a fact that m many 
cases, the tender feelings, and cren the impera¬ 
tive coin mend* of parents, are not sufficiently re¬ 
garded ; and frequently a transgrtsssion, although 
trivial, and considered by the child but a venial 
fault, proves a prelude to tho toost gross and 

opcnVrolation of all patcrnM authority. Not only 

bringing unhappiness and discord into the fami¬ 
ly circle, where all should be peace and W- 
mony; but also forfeiting the btessmaof Him, 
who has expressly said, “ Honor tby (Sther and 

th lt‘lS!b^n remarked, and j.i'lly, that virtue 
has it* own reward; and in the case of Maria we 
sen it exemplified! For had she no other re¬ 
ward,4be sweet peace of an approving con- 
science would be sufficient. 

Let us t»ow take leave of her, occupying the 
t the head of a family, which 
ffTeoder her admirably eaten- 
^ -’iwAarqag wife atj due^pro- ( 


jtopectant statu 
i,^. virft 
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• There appeared, not long since, an article in one of the British 
reviews, evidently written by Miss Harriet Marti.veau, upon the 
condition and character of domestic service, in England and America. 
In that article, the writer sets out with the allegation that the relation 
between domestics and employers is much less harmonious now, in 
England, than it was in former years ; that service, on the one part, 
is rendered with less of personal attachment, and that command, on 
the other, is exercised with less of consideration and gentleness ; in 
a word, that the distinction between superiors and inferiors, in house¬ 
hold economy, is made broader and more ungracious ; and a very 
considerable portion of the paper is devoted to an inquiry into the 
causes of this unhappy change. Our present business is not with 
the truth or the inaccuracy of the statement itself, nor with the vali¬ 
dity of the reasons assigned for it; we design only to quote one pas¬ 
sage, which struck us as affording a proper and convenient starting 
point, from which to enter upon the consideration of the subject of 
the present article. Miss Martineau says, speaking of England i 
‘ The alienation between different classes has also been much in¬ 
creased by the growth of the commercial spirit in this country. 
This spirit is eminently selfish. However magnificent may be its 
collateral effects and ultimate results, its immediate influences are 
clearly unfavorable to free mutual trust; and this in regard to classes 
quite as much as to individuals. With poverty pressing behind, and 
ambition hanging out her lures before, men and orders of men are 
treading on the heels of men and orders of men, and social struggle 
is the characteristic of the time. No one’s position is fixed, at least 
of our town population. There are not, as of old, families and gene¬ 
rations born to service, and having no other idea than of dying in it; 
nor are there numbers, as it is to be hoped there will be hereafter, 
who are satisfied with service, from an enlightened view of its real 
dignity, and the value of the security it offers. The lottery of com¬ 
merce is preferred to the sure gains of service, wherever the choice 
is possible ; and every one feels depressed who has not a prospect of 
rising. The actual wealth of the country has enormously increased, 
and the multitude are dissatisfied with any position which prevents 
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their trying to get in a hand to snatch a share. Though the class of 
domestic servants may not be conscious that this is the present state 
of affairs, the jealousy and restlessness consequent upon it extend 
to them, and impair the chances of tranquillity and content.’ 

Miss Martineau is a woman of highly respectable talent; and she 
has exercised her abilities with considerable advantage to the great 
cause of moral truth. She is an active inquirer, and a vigorous and 
industrious thinker; but. her inquiries are too often superficial, and 
her vigor and industry of thought are seriously impaired in their 
employment for good, by a lamentable want of accuracy. She reasons 
much, but not well; and the passage just quoted, affords a striking 
illustration of this defect in her intellectual performances. The sub¬ 
stance of her argument is, that the desire to improve our condition 
in life, a desiro as natural and universal as any other that impels hu¬ 
man beings to action, is detrimental to morality, or if not to morality, 
at least to the growth of amiable feelings, and to the cultivation of 
peaceful and harmonious relations. It carries the principle that en¬ 
joins contentmeijt with the lot in which we are placed, to an extreme 
never intended by sound philosophy, nor by genuine religion. These 
forbid repining at wlmt cannot be altered; but Miss Martineau goes 
farther, and says, not only that men should not repine, but that they 
must not seek or desire to change the circumstances in which, by 
comparison with those of other men, they find that there is room for 
change and melioration. The very universality of the desire to 
attain a better condition, proves that it is natural and proper; just as 
the immortality of the soul is proved by the universal belief of man¬ 
kind that thore is to be a continuation of existence after death. The 
doctrine of its impropriety strikes at the very root of all human pro¬ 
gress in knowledge, power, civilization, and science. 

It is not difficult to discover the source of Miss Martineau’s error. 
It arises from a Utopian and impracticable notion, that runs through 
all her works, and which she seems to cherish with a tenacity of 
faith in due proportion to its absurdity; just as we sometimes hear 
of ancient maiden ladies attaching themselves to pets, as a pug-dog, 
or a monkey, for example, with a fervor of affection commensurato 
with the ugliness and ill-nature of the object. The lady appears to 
be haunted by a visiouary dream of universal equality, not only of 
rights but of condition; of some impossible state of society, in 
which all men and all women shall be equally rich, favored, and re¬ 
spected ; shall all live in houses of the same dimensions, with exactly 
the same kind of furniture, eat the same food, wear the same gar¬ 
ments, and in short, lay out their whole existence by precisely the 
same pattern ; a state of society in which there shall be no division 
into classes, but all stand upon the same level of occupation and en¬ 
joyment. Now we do not conceive it possible for such a state of 
society to exist at all; but certainly, if possible, it can only be in the 
very lowest stage of human being; that is, among a people entirely 
unacquainted with art, occupying a large extent of territory in small 
numbers, and subsisting by pasturage; like the wandering Arabs of 
the early ages, the first descendants of the patriarchs, or the nomade 
Tartars of the present day, or the miserable Esquimaux of the 
frozen regions, at the northern extremity of our continent, who all 
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clothe themselves alike with skins, and all subsist alike upon seal 
flesh and whale blubber. But man was not created for such a condi¬ 
tion of existence. Progress is the great principle of his being. 
Progress in knowledge, in expansion of intellect, in subjugation of 
all nature to his own uses, in enjoyment, in reflnement; or to sum up 
all in one comprehensive word, in civilization. To accomplish this 
progress, it is clear that there must be individual effort; single minds 
must be actuated by the desire to go beyond the minds around them ; 
and when they have succeeded, other minds must be actuated by the 
desire to follow where they have led, and even to go beyond them; 
and here we have, as necessities of our nature, ambition, and division 
of mankind into classes. 

Miss Martineau supposes this ambition, and this division of man¬ 
kind into classes, to be social evils ; and here, in our judgment, she 
is wrong. Wo look upon them as indispensable agents in the fulfil¬ 
ment of our being’s end and aim; having exclusive reference, of 
course, to our temporal existence ; we have duties also, high and im¬ 
perative duties, with regard to the life hereafter, but of these it is 
not our design to treat. In our present state of being, then, we con¬ 
ceive that the very condition which Miss Martineau describes as one 
to be deplored, is necessary as a means, as the. means, of accom¬ 
plishing our human destiny; that there is wisdom in the ordinance 
which gives to no man a fixed position; which causes poverty to 
press behind, and ambition to hang out her lures before; which 
makes every one feel depressed, who has not a prospect of rising ; 
makes men and orders of men to tread upon the heels of the men 
and orders of men whom accident or successful effort has placed be¬ 
fore them ; and creates the social struggle so truly designated as the 
characteristic of the time. For it is tins condition, this ordinance, 
that impels us onward in the course for which we were designed. 

We are conscious that the metaphysical tenor of these suggestions 
may not strike the reader as particularly entertaining, or perhaps in¬ 
structive ; but they were necessary to the proper performance of the 
work before us ; and we have endeavored to present them with as 
vindicate the commercial spirit from the stigma of intense selfish- 
much brevity as was consistent with the fulfilment of our purpose to 
ness, and to show that its action is not only grand, but generous and 
beneficent; that the pursuit of commerce is intimately connected 
with, and a powerful agent in, that progress of the intellect, and that 
improvement of the moral and physical condition of our race, which 
we have pointed out as the purpose of our creation ; in short, that 
commerce is indispensable to civilization. 

It is now well enough understood, and frankly enough admitted, 
by philosophers, and by all right-thinking people, whether jjhilo- 
eopliers or not, that the first step in the process of raising men to 
the proper standard of moral and intellectual elevation, is accom¬ 
plished by raising the standard of their physical comfort; that before 
we undertake to improve the mind, we must begin by improving the 
condition of the body ; or, in other words, that physical civilization, 
or the just relation between demand for the conveniences of life and 
the supply of that demand, is the basis of mental civilization. Every 
general improvement in human existence is inseparably connected 
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with the sjiecial improvement of the circumstances and modes of 
living. If we go into a community of savages, with the benevolent 
purpose of reclaiming them from their state of barbarism, wo must 
begin with teaching them how to make themselves more comfort¬ 
able. We must show them how to clothe themselves in better 
habiliments than the skins of beasts ; how to provide themselves 
with better and more abundant supplies of food than they can obtain 
by hunting and fishing; how to construct more substantial and com¬ 
modious habitations than the wigwam of the Indian, the cave of the 
African troglodyte, or the mud hovel of tho Hottentot; we must 
make them acquainted with the nutritious and wholesome variety of 
products that can be obtained by cultivation of the eavth ; and gra¬ 
dually teach them what comforts and advantages are to he enjoyed, 
by means of well-regulated and instructed industry. Not till we 
have done all this, can any good result from our efforts to instil into 
their minds the principles of higher and more speculative knowledge. 
When we have taught them to dig the earth, to plant, to sow, to reap, 
to build, to weave, to cook, to tan skins into leather, to fashion wood 
and iron into implements of husbandry, and of household thrift, then 
we may go farther, and instruct them in reading, and writing, and 
arithmetic. First, we must give them the knowledge how to supply 
their wants; and after we have done that, wo may go on and give 
them books. We must commence by giving them things, and after 
this, it will be time enough to give them knowledge. 

But what inducement have we to do all this 1 Why should we, 
who have come into possession of tho comforts and enjoyments pro¬ 
vided by civilization, be moved to extend that possession to tho bar¬ 
barous and scarcely human occupants of those regions into which the 
light of civilization has not yet penetrated 1 Why should we not 
rest content with our good things and our knowledge, and leave them 
to get on as well as they may, with their privations and their igno¬ 
rance 1 The answer is at hand, and lets us into one of the societs 
of God’s providence, and of his wise and benevolent arrangements 
for the melioration and elevation of our race. In his wisdom and 
benevolence, he has bestowed upon every variety of soil and climate 
some peculiar products, which may be turned to account by all, in 
the supply of physical wants, and the increase of physical enjoy¬ 
ment, but which can be shared by all only through some process of 
acquisition and conveyance, which necessarily implies systematic and 
regular intercommunication, and tho establishment of Certain re¬ 
lations between the people of different countries. One land pro¬ 
duces the means of sustenance, another materials for clothing; a third 
abounds in wood, a fourth in minerals, a fifth in articles of luxury ; 
and so, throughout all the earth, we find a great plan of mutu&l 
want and supply, here abundance and there deficiency, which im¬ 
poses upon mankind the necessity of devising means to equalize 
possession. 

This equality of possession is so completely a thing of habit with 
us, and enters so largely into the composition of our daily life, that 
We seldom take thought of its remarkable operation. Yet if wfe 
pause for a moment in any of our pursuits or enjoyments, and reflect 
upon the materials with which We are employed, We cannot but bfe 
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struck with admiration at the results of a system so extensive. We 
lay many portions of the earth under contribution, almost in every 
hour of our lives. Even in* the simple business of refreshing our¬ 
selves with a good breakfast, we employ or consume the products 
of many regions. The tea we drink comes from China, or perhaps 
it is Mocha coffee, from Arabia ; the sugar with which we sweeten 
it, from the West Indies ; our porcelain cups and saucers were pro¬ 
bably made in France ; the silver spoon with which each is provided, 
once lay dark and deep in the mines of South America ; the table 
itself is mahogany, from Jamaica or Honduras; and the table-cloth 
was manufactured from a vegetable production in Ireland; the tea¬ 
pot is probably of English block-tin ; and the steel of which the 
knives are wrought, may have come from Germany or Sweden; the 
bread is made of wheat, raised probably in Michigan J and the but¬ 
ter, if particularly good, must have come, a Philadelphian will say, 
from the neighborhood of his own city. If we are in the habit of 
eating relishes at breakfast, we discuss perhaps a beef-steak from 
Ohio, or a piece of smoked salmon from Maine, or it may be a her¬ 
ring from Scotland. Or suppose we take so very useless a person¬ 
age as one of the fopliugs, whose greatest pleasure is in the decora¬ 
tion of their persons, and whose chief employment is to exhibit 
themselves at stated hours in Broadway, for the admiration of the 
ladies-—and see how many lands are called upon to furnish the nice 
equipments of his dainty person. His hat is made of fur, brought 
thousands of miles from the north-west coast of America, or from an 
island in the South Antarctic ocean ; his fine linen is from Ireland, 
inwrought with cambric from British India ; in the bosom glitters a 
diamond from Brazil, or perhaps an opal from Hungary; his coat is 
of Saxony wool, made into cloth in England, and it is lined with 
silk from Italy ; his white waistcoat is of a fabric wrought in France; 
the upper leathers of his morocco boots have come from Barbary, 
and the soles are made of a hide from South America. His white 
hand, covered with kid-leather from Switzerland, jauntily bears a 
little cane, made of whale-bone from the Pacific, the agate head of 
which wns brought from Germany; and from his neck is suspended 
a very unnecessary eye-glass, the golden frame of which is a native 
of Africa. His handkerchief is perfumed with scents of Persia, and 
the delicate moustache that shades his upper lip, has been nourished 
by a fragrant oil from the distant East, or by the fat of a bear thut 
once roamed for prey amid the wastes of Siberia; while its jetty 
blackness has probably been artificially bestowed, by the application 
Of the same Turkish dye that gives its sable hue to tho magnificent 
beard of the sublime Sultan. 

Thus we find that every country has its peculiar products ; that 
the possession and use of these are necessary, or at least desirable, 
to the full enjoyment of existence; and that men are stimulated by 
the wish for that possession, to pass from climate to climate, and from 
region to region, and thus establish intercourse between all tho na» 
tionsof the earth. But the mere act of visiting distant countries will 
not suffice to gain possession of the things that are desired. These 
tiro generally either absolutely provided, or else prepared for use, by 
the people of the country to which they are peculiar; and something 
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is yet to be done, in order to effect their transfer from the hands of 
those people to the hands of the strangers who come in search of 
them. Speaking in general terms, we may say, that there are but 
two modes of effecting such transfer. One is, taking them by force, 
the other, gaining them by way of exchange for some equivalent, 
which is desirable to the original owners. The first mode takes the 
name of robbery, or of war, according to circumstances ; the latter 
is simply commerce. 

When commerce is carried on between nations enjoying an equal 
or nearly equal degree of civilization, there is no particularly benevo¬ 
lent motive or beneficent result on cither side. The transactions are 
of mutual convenience, and that is all. But the case is different 
where the commerce is between nations, one of which is civilized 
and the other immersed in barbarism. The civilized foreigner be¬ 
stows upon the barbarous native something more than the mere 
articles of utility, which he exchanges for the merchandise of the 
latter. Those articles are of necessity such as the barbarian needs, 
to make him more comfortable ; they are garments, better and more 
convenient than he can provide for himself, or implements which fa¬ 
cilitate his labor, or household utensils which improve his domestic 
condition, or weapons that give him better protection agaiqst his ene¬ 
mies ; something, in short, to elevate his standard of comfort; and 
this elevation we have ascertained to be the first and indispensable 
step in the progress to civilization. Thus, then, it appears, that com¬ 
merce is an agent, and a most powerful agent, in meliorating not only 
the physical but the moral and intellectual condition of mankind. 

It is so of necessity, and without reference to the motives or in¬ 
tentions of the parties. No matter whether the enlightened Euro¬ 
pean send his ship to the tawny and savage native of an island in 
the Pacific, with the mere benevolent purpose of conveying to him, 
as donations, those products of European art, which will enlarge the 
circle of his comforts and his pleasures, or seeks to gain, in exchange 
for them, the fish, or shells, or skins, which the rude skill of the 
islander enables him to collect for barter; the advantage to the savage 
is the same. He acquires the knowledge of those new and additional 
comforts, and with the knowledge comes the desire for increased 
possession. He has made the first step toward civilization. 

When Captain Cook was prosecuting his voyages of discovery in 
the Pacific Ocean, ho left at every island which he visited, fowls, 
sheep, hogs, and the seeds of vegetables; and in so doing, he ren¬ 
dered a valuable service to the ignorant inhabitants. But the cap¬ 
tain of the merchant ship renders a service not less valuable, who now 
visits those islands, and exchanges with the inhabitants European 
cloths, knives, axes, spades, ploughs, and other useful implements, for 
the beef and pork which they have learned to cure, and the vegetable 
productions which their fertile soil yields in such rich abundance. 
Indeed, we may say, that of the two, his visit is the most beneficent, 
because, in the first place, he comes again and again, bringing always 
new supplies of useful articles for traffic; whereas the scientific navi¬ 
gator bad accomplished his object when the island was once visited, 
and came no more; and in the second place, because the trader, by 
teaching the savages the value of their possessions, and that by means 
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of them they can obtain the objects of their necessity or desire, has 
given them motives for industry and economy, and so helped them 
on still farther in the road to improvement, not only of their condi¬ 
tion, but of themselves. 

We have presented these considerations thus much at length, be¬ 
cause the error which they are designed to remove is very general 
among the unreflecting, and even among those who do reflect, but 
not with the liberal and expansive frame of mind that is requi¬ 
site for the attainment of just opinions. It is not Miss Martineau 
alone who believes the sjnrit of commerce to be one of intense self¬ 
ishness, or regards the pursuit of comhierce with reference only to 
the immediate motive which governs the individuals who engage in 
its practical details. Even at the present day, there is a very preva¬ 
lent disposition to draw a line between this and certain other occu¬ 
pations, which, by an unjust and unfounded distinction, are called 
liberal, although in truth, neither in the feelings and habits of those 
who follow them, nor in their effect, upon society, is there any more 
liberality in those occupations, than in that of the merchant. YVe need 
scarcely mention, that a yet more untenable distinction was drawn 
universally, in former ages, and is still, to a considerable extent, be¬ 
tween the commercial profession and some others, which, although 
accounted more honorable, to the eye of unprejudiced reason present 
much less valid claims to that title, than may well be urged by com¬ 
merce. But this point we shall discuss hereafter. At present, wo 
propose to take up the question of the influence exerted by com¬ 
merce upon the cultivation and enlargement of science; and we think 
it will not bo difficult to show, that its agency here is not less direct 
and powerful, than we have found it to be in the spread of civilization ; 
using that term as signifying sjrecitically the earlier stages of ad¬ 
vancement from barbarism to regulated and productive industry, and 
the comforts of which that industry is the source. 

In the establishment of this proposition, it is not needful to enter 
into the discussion of abstract principles; illustrations by examplo 
are so abundant and so striking, that they take the place of argu¬ 
ment. We have only to look ac the progress of geographical disco¬ 
very, effected to a very great extent directly in commercial voyages, 
and when not thus, yet indirectly in voyages undertaken principally 
by commercial nations, and with a view to the extension of commerce. 
Our own country has never sent out, until very recently, an expedition 
for scientific objects ; yet of the now discoveries made within the last 
twenty years, a very liberal proportion has been made by American 
navigators, all voyaging expressly for purposes of traffic. If they 
had not been induced, by the spirit of commercial enterprise, to spread 
their sails to every breeze, and plough the waters of every ocean, the 
islands, bays, currents, shoals, and reefs, which they have added to 
the chart, would yet remain unknown; and to commerce, therefore, 
is science indebted for that increase of knowledge. 

But even where the agency of commerce is less direct, and less 
apparent, it equally exists, producing results of even greater magni¬ 
tude. It is only by commercial nations, that expeditions of discovery 
are sent out; partly because such nations only have the material 
means of ships, and seamen, and nautical experience, but still more 
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because it is only in such nations that the animus, the mind, exists, by 
which those expeditions are suggested. They are the fruits of a 
particular national feeling; and that feeling prevails only in commu¬ 
nities which derive great and regular advantages from mercantile 
navigation, and to which that navigation is an ever-present subject of 
interest and regard. The Romans made no voyages of discovery; 
the commercial Pluenieians sent their ships to the remotest hounds of 
the then known world ; and it is even believed by some, that they 
were not ignorant of our American continent. So in modern times, 
Austria, with her very limited commerce, does little or nothing toward 
the extension of geographical knowledge, great and powerful as she 
is; while England, deriving all her wealth and power from her trade, 
has long taken the lend of all the world in the magnitude as well as 
the success of her exploring enterprises, stimulated at once by the 
nautical spirit of her government and people, and by the perpetual 
craving of her commerce for new fields in which to develope itself, 
and for those helps to successful prosecution, which inevitably result 
from more accurate knowledge of seas and coasts, and other matters 
pertaining to navigation. 

Not to go back so far as the voyages of Cook and the other Eng¬ 
lish navigators of the last century, we need only mention Parry and 
Franklin, Ross and Back, and their persevering efforts in the arctic 
seas, to impress upon the reader’s mind at once, the superiority of Eng* 
laud to any other nation, in enlightened zeal for geographical discovery. 
It is but a few months since we were reading the narrative pub¬ 
lished by Captain Back, on his return from his last voyage; and 
although he utterly failed, through the pressure of adverse circum¬ 
stances, in every object of his expedition, we could not but be struck 
with admiration at the infinitude of pains that were taken in the 
equipment of his vessel, the profuse liberality of expense, and more 
than all, the bold, adventurous spirit with-which the foreseen perils 
were encountered, and the cool, steady fortitude with which they 
were met and overcome. The expedition was wholly unsuccessful; 
but even in its failure, it is an imperishable monument of honor to 
the nation which sent it forth, and to the men by whom it was achieved, 
Imprisoned by a winter of unusual severity, in the midst of a vast 
body of ice, the ship was held for several months as firmly imbedded 
as though itself a portion of the frozen waste, while such was the 
intensity of the cold, that the mercury in the thermometers was frozen 
to a solid mass, by a few moments of exposure. 

But it was when the tardy summer of that desolate region at length 
came on, and the vast field of ice, in which the ship had so long been 
imprisoned, began to break up, that the perils of the hardy naviga¬ 
tors were most imminent and appalling. As the edges of the mighty 
floe, in which the ship was bound, detached themselves from the shore, 
and the enormous mass began to heave and whirl under the impulse 
of the varying currents, that set, now eastward, toward the Atlantic, 
through Baffin’s Bay, and then again westward, toward the unknown 
seas into which no mariner has ever yet found his way, the fast-bound 
ship was daily and almost hourly threatened with destruction; the 
sport of a power to which it could offer no more resistance than is 
offered by a feather to the rushing wind on which it is swept away. 
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In the dead of night, the crew would be startled from their slum¬ 
bers by the terrific sound occasioned by the sudden rupture of the 
enormous floes, with a report like that of thunder; or by the furious 
thumping of huge masses against the bows or stern of the ship, with 
a force that made every plank quiver like a leaf shaken in the wind; 
then at times she would be ‘ heeled over’ by the pressure of a vast 
floe, miles in extent, and twenty or thirty feet in thickness, slowly but 
irresistibly urged onward by the wind and current; so that on more 
than one occasion, Captain Back was fain to give the order for flying 
to the boats, in the momentary expectation that the ‘ Terror,’ truly an 
appropriate name for that danger-threatened vessel, would be com¬ 
pletely overturned, if not ground to pieces, in tho collision of the icy 
mountains by which she was surrounded ; and not less than six or 
seven times, before she was eventually released from that terrible 
imprisonment, the ship was driven, with the great floe in which she 
was imbedded, so frightfully near the iron-bound coast, that escape 
seemed utterly impossible, between the rocks toward which she was 
impelled, and the enormous masses of ice, that with slow but terrible 
jnogress, came crushing and grinding on from seaward, with a force 
that would have riven a thousand of the largest and strongest men- 
of-war into fragments. At these conjunctures, the only hope of the 
bold but helpless navigators, was in the floe by which their ship 
was surrounded and held fast; if that, jammed as it was between 
the hundreds of other floes beyond it and the rocky shore, should 
yield to the enormous pressure, and break up, as more than once 
seemed on the point of happening, no human power could save 
the ship or them; and many a time they had occasion to render 
fervent and heart-felt thanks for what seemed a direct interposition 
of Providence in their behalf, when to all appearance there was but 
a moment between them and destruction. 

The reader is doubtless aware of their return to Britain, and of the 
frightful condition of their vessel; so shattered, that it was only bypass¬ 
ing chains and cables round her hull, that she was kept together; and 
even with this help, so perilous that Captain Back was compelled 
to run her ashore at the first harbor he could make on the north coast 
of Ireland; where in truth he arrived not one hour too soon, for the 
Terror was actually water-logged and sinking, when, with all sail 
set, they drove her upon the beach at Lough Swilly; and it was the 
unanimous opinion, that in a few hours more she must inevitably have 
gone to the bottom, with every soul on board. Indeed, her voyage 
from Baffin’s Bay to Ireland was considered almost a miracle ; and 
hundreds of persons went, even from England, to Lough Swilly, to see 
the broken and disjointed hull, and marvel how a thing so shattered 
could have floated for a single day. 

We have presented this feeble and most inadequate picture of one 
among a thousand scenes of danger and suffering, willingly and gal¬ 
lantly encountered, in the search for fame, and the performance of 
duty, because a portion of the applause to which such actions are enti¬ 
tled, is reflected on the subject of our present consideration. It is true, 
that in the perilous voyage of which we have spoken, neither Captain 
Back, nor the government under whose orders ho sailed, had any im¬ 
mediate commercial object. His ship was not freighted with mer- 
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cliandise for traffic, nor, if it had been, was there a people to traffic 
with, in the wastes of that desolato and inhospitable region; for 
during the whole course of their long and dreary wintering, the voy¬ 
agers of the Terror beheld not, out of their ship, even so near an 
approach to the human form divine, as is presented by the dwarfish 
and miserable Esquimaux. Nor was any kind of merchandise to be 
gained by labor, or skill, or enterprise, amid the snows, and rocks, 
and seas of ice, that, for the time, made up the world around them. 
Their purpose was purely scientific. They dared the perils of that 
frozen ocean, simply to extend the limits of human knowledge. Yet 
it was the munificent spirit of commerce that sent them there; that 
supplied at once the means and the inducement for their hazardous 
but noble adventure. 

We shall not run the hazard of exhausting the reader’s patience, 
by going at large into the proof of this assertion. We can only refer, 
generally, to the same national predilection for nautical experiment 
and discovery, to which allusion lias already been made, as generated 
by the extensive trade of the English people; and to various weighty 
problems, intimately connected with the science of navigation, and 
of courso highly important to commerce, such as the actual position 
of the magnetic pole, the dip and variation of the needle, the sup¬ 
posed existence of electric or galvanic currents, the course of currents 
in the ocean, and several others, which can only be solved by observa¬ 
tions in high northern latitudes. Perhaps we might add to these con¬ 
siderations, one more directly beai’ing upon the interests of trade, 
suggested by the extensive demand for ice, as an article of luxury 
in hot climates, as the East and West Indies, for example. We know 
that some very profitable shipments of this article have been made 
from ports of our own country to British India; and if Captain Back 
succeeded in nothing else, he certainly established the fact, that the 
arctic ocean furnishes the frozen treasure in such quantities as would 
suffice for the supply of the whole world, through a countless succes¬ 
sion of ages. Our friends over the water are rather partial to mo¬ 
nopolies of all trade that is profitable; and it might be a very good 
speculation for them to establish a company somewhere in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Melville Island, for the regular shipment of ice to the 
hot countries, where it is so scarce, and so valuable a commodity. 

But jesting apart, we have succeeded, as we hope, at least in sug¬ 
gesting a course of reasoning, by which the reader may work out 
for himself a demonstration of the proposition advanced, to wit, that 
the influence of commei’ce is direct and powerful upon the enlarge¬ 
ment of geographical science, even when such enlargement is effected 
by enterprises purely scientific, and undertaken without any imme¬ 
diate commercial object. It remains now to show, that in other de¬ 
partments, or rather channels, of human research, the agency of com¬ 
merce is equally demonstrable. 

The field of illustration that here opens before us, is cbextensive 
with the very widest range of human ingenuity. Look at chemistry, 
for example. See how the growth of this science has been contem¬ 
poraneous with that of commerce; how the industry and the genius 
of such men as Davy, Faraday, Woollaston, Lavoisier, and Berzelius, 
have been stimulated by the perpetual demands of commerce, for 
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the discovery of new processes to improve or to facilitate the fabric 
of almost every article that is bought and sold in trade. What bril¬ 
liant discoveries have been made in the progress of experiments to 
perfect the single art of dying cotton and wool; or that of working 
metals ; or that of making glass and china ware. What new pro¬ 
perties have been detected in minerals, and their combinations with 
various gases and acids. What results have been obtained by the ‘ 
efforts of the French chemists to expedite and thereby increase the 
profits of the manufacture of sugar from beet-roots. What patient 
and laborious investigations have been made in England, to find out 
a method of preventing the dry rot in timber for shipping. But it 
is needless to particularize. In a thousand different modes have the 
interests of commerce been brought to bear upon the prosecution of 
chemical discovery, supplying and sustaining the impulse that insures 
the extension of the science. 

In agriculture, it is the same. To meet the demands of commerce, 
both chemical and mechanical science have been applied with un¬ 
wearied industry, and the most gratifying success, to the improve¬ 
ment of soils, and the invention or perfection of agricultural imple¬ 
ments. The properties of earths and alkalies have been sought out 
by the one; machines for ploughing, reaping, winnowing, and grind¬ 
ing, have been invented by the other; and all to make the acre that 
produced fifty bushels, produce a hundred; the labor that was ade¬ 
quate to the cultivation of ten acres, sufficient for the cultivation of 
ten times the number. And why 1 In order that the product might 
be more than sufficient for the subsistence of the producing popula¬ 
tion, and leave a surplus to be employed in commerce. 

So too with geology, astronomy, physics, the exact sciences, even 
the fine arts themselves; for the manufactui’e of pictures and statues 
has become a branch, and by no means an unimportant one, of com- 
mex'cial business; and musicians and dancers, as well as musical in¬ 
struments and music, are shipped from one country to another, on 
speculation, like bales of cotton ; as witness the late importation of 
a troop of Bayaderes, or Indian dancing girls, into France, by an en¬ 
terprising subject of Louis Philippe, who was lucky enough to make 
a transfer of his oriental prodigies to an English manager, at a very 
largo advance upon his own outlay of capital in the adventure. And 
this reminds us, too, that the study of natural history itself is brought 
within the universal influence of commercial speculation. We have 
companies formed, and incorporated, for the capture of giraffes, and 
other animal wonders, and it is not long since one of our packet ships 
carried out to England a miscellaneous cargo of lions, tigers, leopards, 
and the like, with a human companion, who amuses himself and the 
public, by shutting himself up in the same cage with half a dozen of 
these formidable play-fellows. 

But without carrying our inquiries farther into the circle of the 
sciences, which neither time nor space permit us fully to explore, let 
us pass to that department of human ingenuity, in which effort has 
been crowned with the most varied and wonderful success, and in 
which the achievements of skill are most directly traceable to the 
stimulating influence of commercial enterprise ; 1 mean the science 
of mechanics. Here we find, that almost every great discovery or 
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improvement has been effected under the immediate impulse of that 
great agency which we have found to he so actively present in all en¬ 
largements of knowledge and power; almost every one has been 
sought for and produced, either as a means of increasing the surplus 
products of industry, or to facilitate the conveyance of theso products 
from the place where they aro not needed for consumption, to some 
other place, where there is a deficiency of these, with an excess of 
something that can he given in exchange for them. 

The object of machinery is either to save labor, that is, to enable 
a certain number of men to perform a greater quantity of labor than 
they could perform without it, or to do the work required with greater 
perfection than can be attained by man’s hands alone. In either case, 
the inducement to invent such machinery arises from the wants of 
others than the inventor, and their willingness to reward him for sup¬ 
plying those wants. The actual personal necessities of mankind, in 
a state of nature, are few, and easily supplied. It is not until he un¬ 
dertakes to supply the wants of others, that the individual finds a 
use for inventions that enable his one pair of hands to do the work 
of ten or twenty pairs, in producing food, or clothing, or any other 
article of necessity or enjoyment. And so of the mechanical contri¬ 
vances that accomplish what labor alone cannot perform ; the mere 
want or inclination of an individual would never prompt him to invent 
them for himself alone, because his single use or enjoyment of the 
thing produced, would ho no compensation for the trouble. For in¬ 
stance, the apparatus for polishing diamonds. It is scarcely to ho 
believed, that if there were no such thing as commerce in precious 
stones ; if the man that had one, could do nothing with it but wear 
it on his finger, and ]ilease his own eyes with its restless brilliancy; 
that he would take the pains to contrive a machine for giving it that 
form by which its lustre is displayed to most advantage. Indeed, wo 
may be tolerably spre, that if it were not admired and coveted by 
others, and if he did not know or believe that he could get in ex¬ 
change for it something more useful or pleasant to himself, not only 
would he take no thought of increasing its beauty by his labor or his 
skill, but would even feel no inducement to have it in his possession. 
Instead of inventing a wheel, on which to polish it, he would throw 
it away as a worthless pebble, which could neither add warmth to his 
limbs, nor satisfy his hunger. 

But to return from this digression. The most frequent object of 
machinery is to save labor, or, as we have said, to enable a certain 
number of men to perform a greater amount of work, that is, of pro¬ 
duction, than they could without it. And, as we have seen, the ad¬ 
vantage of this labor-saving is, that it increases the surplus beyond 
present demand, which is needed to supply the demand elsewhere; 
or, in other words, to he employed in commerce. It is to the temptation 
thus held out, then, or to the other temptation held out by the advan¬ 
tage of conveying the surplus with greater speed and at less expense 
to the place where it is needed, that we owe all tho wonderful crea¬ 
tions of mechanical ingenuity. One of these stimulated Watt to the 
invention by which the mighty power of steam is employed in spin¬ 
ning cotton ; the other acted upon Fulton, when he tasked his inven¬ 
tive brain for a means of using the same power in navigation. The 
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most extensive, and ingenious, and perfect piece of machinery, pro¬ 
bably, in the world, is that for making tackle-blocks for ships, invented 
by Mr. Brunei, and existing at Portsmouth in England ; the most 
wealth-producing, we believe, is Whitney’s cotton gin ; and would 
either of these have been discovered, but for the inducement supplied 
by commerce 1 What led to the making of the chronometer; of 
those marvellously accurate time-pieces, on which the government 
of Cheat Britain has lavished thousands and thousands in rewards to 
tho persevering inventors 1 What but the necessity of a perfect 
time-piece for ascertaining tho longitude of a ship at sea 1 If there 
were no commerce between nations, there would bo no ships, and 
the discovery of the longitude would be no desideratum. We might 
go on and enumerate scores of ingenious and highly useful inventions, 
all brought to light by tho necessities of commerce; such as tho cu¬ 
rious stocking-frame, the carding-machinc, the power-loom, the ma¬ 
chines for making shingles, staves, pins, and almost every imaginable 
article of necessity or luxury; the ponderous trip-hammer for forg¬ 
ing anchors; tho admirable contrivances for making ropes and 
cordage ; tho flour-mill, the steam saw-mill, the ship itself, that won¬ 
derful achievement of human skill; and a hundred others, all invented 
and brought into operation to enlarge the prosecution, and increase 
the gains, of commerce. The enumeration, however, is unnecessary. 
Yet wo must beg the reader’s indulgence, for a brief space, while we 
direct his attention to the most stupendous forms in which the art of 
man has brought into subjection and employment the resistless force 
of steam. We mean the rail-road and the steam-ship. 

It would bo superfluous to enlarge upon the immense importance 
of these great instruments; these marvellous achievements and monu¬ 
ments of human skill, and successful daring. The results of their 
addition to the empire of the intellect arc before us and around us; 
and their introduction is so recent, that wo have not yet had time to 
lose the consciousness of their magnitude, in the familiarity of habit. 
A year has scarcely passed away, since the arrival of the first steam¬ 
ship was the one engrossing theme of wondering delight among the 
thousands and ten thousands of our citizens; tho echoes of our ex¬ 
ultation are yet pealing back upon us from the extremest regions of 
the globe which we inhabit. To use the bold expression of a speaker 
among the crowd that filled tho splendid cabin of the Great Western, 
a few days after her first arrival, ‘ the old and the new world had 
shaken hands across the waters.’ The uncertainties and the delays 
of ocean navigation were subdued ; the passage from continent to 
continent had become a subject of calculation, not by weeks and days, 
but by days and hours. In the great and vastly important intercourse 
between Europe and America, a gain of time to the extent of nearly 
one half has been effected ; equivalent, almost, to a doubling of that 
intercourse and of its advantages. It is as if the hemispheres had 
made a gigantic step forward into the wastes of ocean, to exchange 
pledges of their amity. 

Yet the steam-ship, after all, is but a feeble instrument, in com¬ 
parison with the rail-road. Its energies are indeed great, but they 
are limited. In capacity and in speed, there is a point beyond which 
it cannot go; but to rail-road conveyance there seems almost no 
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limit. Rivers or mountains oppose no insurmountable obstacle to the 
long extension of the track; and the track once laid, there is no ag¬ 
gregation of weight or hulk, which power cannot be found to drive 
upon it, with a velocity that seems to outstrip the wind. The whole 
cargo of a ship might be transported from the Atlantic to the lakes 
in twenty-four hours; an army, with all its cannon and munitions, might 
be conveyed a thousand miles, as rapidly as the very despatch that 
summoned it to the point of danger. 

Already we see our country interlined, as it were, with these iron 
high-ways, these gigantic connecting-rods of the great machine. 
Along the Atlantic border, they stretch almost continuously from 
Massachusetts to South Carolina; and in almost every state, there is 
an off-shoot, if we may so call it, bearing away at right angles toward the 
rich plains and valleys of the west, giving assurance of an unlimited 
increase to the mutually advantageous intercourse between regions 
which nature has made distant, but which the art and enterprise of 
man have placed side by side ; and thus enabling us to seize at once 
the benefits of ample space and of close proximity. For the pur¬ 
poses of production, we have an extent of territory abundant for the 
subsistence of fifty times our number; while for the purposes of en¬ 
joyment and of use, we have, thanks to the rail-road, the facilities of 
a compact and thickly-peopled country. The steam-ship has taken 
a thousand miles from the breadth of the Atlantic; the rail-road, for 
every purpose which makes proximity desirable, is converting into 
one great city the mighty space that lies between the Atlantic and 
the Mississippi. And let us not forget, that both the steam-ship and 
the rail-road are creations of commercial necessity, and commercial 
enterprise. Like all other mechanical inventions, but even more di¬ 
rectly than most others, they have sprung from the natural and irre¬ 
sistible impulse to which we have traced all commercial intercourse; 
the impulse that prompts the inhabitants of one region to possess and 
enjoy the peculiar productions of every otlier ; and we would again 
urge upon the reader’s consideration the unquestionable truth, that 
whatever may be the immediate instruments, this impulse, this com¬ 
mercial spirit, is one of the most active and powerful agents in pro¬ 
ducing all the meliorations of. society, and all our advances in know¬ 
ledge. The extent and activity of its operation may be partially 
realized, by imagining, or endeavoi’ing to imagine, the consequences 
that would follow the sudden annihilation of all the instruments which 
it has called into employment. ‘ Earth has never yet seen — the 
siege of a city, however protracted — no war, however bloody and 
desolating — no revolution, however wild and ferocious — has ever 
shown, a parallel for the misery that would instantly descend upon 
the heads of millions, could such an idea be realized. The means, 
not only of clothing, but of food and of migration, would fail us in a 
moment; we should be shut out from the rest of the world; we 
should be reduced to a condition in wbich it would not be strange if 
even cannibalism should ensue. In a word, throughout the whole 
compass of society, we should be thrown back into a state of privation, 
helplessness, and barbarism.’ From such a state we have been lifted 
by the strong arm of machinery, guided by intelligence, and pro¬ 
pelled by mutual interest; and to such a state we should undoubtedly 
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return, were that intelligence no longer stimulated by that interest, 
and the energies of our nature deprived of the inducements and the 
instruments by which and \vith which they are kept in full activity, 
producing and distributing, or in other words, fulfilling the ends of 
commerce. 

Having considered the influence of commerce upon the entire hu¬ 
man race, we shall proceed, in another and concluding number, to 
trace its bearing upon mankind, as divided into nations, or separate 
communities. 
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We have seen, in a former number, the influence of commerce 
upon mankind at large; upon the entire^human race, in its collective 
form. If we now direct our thoughts to mankind, as divided into 
separate communities, or nations, we shall find that influence not less 
marked and operative. The discovery has not long been made, but 
it is made at last, that the real source of national prosperity, great¬ 
ness, and power, is the once contemned pursuit of commerce. Even 
rulers and monarchs, although generally the last to abandon errors, 
and to perceive great moral truths, have begun to entertain the idea 
that the power of an empire is not exclusively in its armies; that in¬ 
crease of territory, by conquest, is not prosperity; and that successful 
warfare is not glory. It is not probable that the civilized world will 
ever again produce a Napoleon, or civilized nations again engage in 
such a frightful series of butcheries and desolations as were the fruits 
of his ambition. The knowledge that tho business of mankind, is to 
create, and not destroy, has slowly travelled upward, from the work¬ 
shop of the mechanic, and the ware-house of the merchant to the 
study of the philosopher, the cabinet of the statesman, and the council- 
chamber of the king. 

It is time, indeed, that this great truth were universally acknowl¬ 
edged, for history has been teaching it these thousand years, in tbo 
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successive rise and fall of empires. Of the great nations of anti¬ 
quity, we find that the most rapid growth in power and prosperity, 
belonged to the most commercial; as Phoenicia,' Carthage, and 
Egypt; and that when they fell, their ruin came not from within, but 
from the fierce assaults of enemies, superior in power. Their great¬ 
ness had in itself the elements of duration ; and although they were 
stricken down by the overbearing might of military dominations, it was 
not until after long and strenuous resistance, with numbers far in¬ 
ferior, proving the vigor and soundness of the principles on which 
their national existence had its foundation. The military empires, 
on the contrary, with the exception of Rome, were of short and un¬ 
certain duration. They had within themselves the seeds of dissolu¬ 
tion, and crumbled into ruins with a rapidity of destruction generally 
commensurate with the celerity of their elevation. Even Rome 
itself was no exception to the rule, save only in the long continuance 
of its greatness; a greatness founded on the valor and warlike tem¬ 
per of its people, which every new conquest tended to diminish, by 
the introduction of luxurious habits, and the increase of means for 
their indulgence, gained by the robbery and plunder of the con¬ 
quered. A power erected on such foundations could not be perma¬ 
nent. Its growth was unnatural, and at length it fell to pieces, as so 
many other warlike empires had done before it, through the influ¬ 
ence of causes inherent in its elevation. The Romans, the Mace¬ 
donians, the Assyrians, the Persians, all the conquest-seeking nations- 
of antiquity, were mere robbers. They aimed at riches and do¬ 
minion by the strong arm, and the rapacious spirit; and with the very 
attainment of their ends, the strong arm grew weak, and their ill- 
gotten wealth became the instrument of their destruction. The Car¬ 
thaginians and Phoenicians, and every other commercial people, grew 
in strength and prosperity with a wholesome and vigorous increase. 
The wealth they acquired was won by toil, and enterprise, and per¬ 
severance, and brought with it increase of knowledge and intelli¬ 
gence ; and if they fell at last, they fell nobly, after a long and gallant 
defence, not by enervation and effeminacy, but by the enormous dis¬ 
parity of force against which they contended. 

But without looking more deeply into the causes of ancient pros¬ 
perity or ruin, as to which we labor under much uncertainty, by 
reason of the insufficient accuracy and fulness of historical record,, 
we shall find abundant demonstration of our position, in those courses 
of events which approach nearer to ourselves in point of time, and 
of which we have fuller and more definite information. In the 
modern history of nations, then, we cannot fail to be struck with the 
manifest agency of commerce, in the creation of national wealth and 
power; for wherever we find commercial activity and enterprise ex¬ 
isting in vigor, we also find national strength and influence exhibited 
in a high degree; and a decline of this commercial activity imme¬ 
diately followed by a corresponding decadence of population and re¬ 
sources. Look at the states of Italy, for instance — "V enice, Tuscany, 
the Florentine republic, Genoa, and the rest. Time was, when, de¬ 
spite their narrow territorial limits, they stood foremost among the 
nations in wealth and power; carrying on a most extensive com¬ 
merce, their ships were found in every sea; their flags were respected. 
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their political influence was paramount, and their great men were 
proud to bear the title of merchant-princes. But in process of time 
they neglected the real sources of their power; their rulers began to 
assume more exclusively the character of princes, and to lay aside 
that of merchants; they engaged in wars of aggression; and with 
all this, permitting themselves to be rivalled in their trade by other 
nations, they descended very quickly to the miserable state of poverty 
and impotence in which they now exist. Spain, too, once the most 
commercial country in the world, was also one of the most prosperous 
and powerful. But in an evil hour the discovery of Columbus laid 
open to the Spaniards the delusive wealth of Peru and Mexico; and 
from merchants they became conquerors and robbers. They sought 
to gain riches by the sword, and ruin followed the accomplishment 
of their insane desire. Alike in its result, although different in its 
immediate character, is the evidence afforded by the empire of China. 
With a territory of immense extent and remarkable fertility; with a 
dense population, and amply provided with materials and facilities 
for large and profitable commerce ; the genius of their government 
and of their political institutions has forbidden the Chinese to en¬ 
gage actively in foreign trade, and made them present the singular 
spectacle of a people refusing to participate in advantages which 
other nations are appropriating daily before their eyes ; resisting the 
evidence of their own senses, and obstinately rejecting all the admo¬ 
nitions of experience. Their port of Canton, the only one which 
their jealous government opens to the ships of foreigners, is crowded 
with vessels from the remotest regions of the earth; yet they send 
out none; and even the trade which they permit, is so hampered with 
vexatious and absurd restrictions, that a very large portion of it is 
carried on clandestinely, and in defiance of laws that only serve to 
corrupt the people, and show the contemptible imbecility of the go¬ 
vernment that has the folly to enact, without the power to enforce. 
In truth, the whole commercial system of China appears to have been 
framed with the express design to discourage native commerce, by 
giving the utmost trouble to those who pursue it fairly and openly, 
and furnishing the strongest possible temptations to foreign smug¬ 
glers ; and we know that such has been the effect. The consequence 
is, that for centuries China has made no progress in civilization or 
power; and that, notwithstanding its vast population, and great natural 
advantages, it is at this moment one of the very weakest and most 
helpless of all empires; indebted for its existence, in its present 
form, and for such tranquillity as it enjoys, not to its own ability to 
defend itself, but simply to the forbearance of more powerful na¬ 
tions; arising partly from their sense of justice, partly from their 
mutual jealousy, but more than all, probably, from the obvious con¬ 
sideration that, teased and harassed as it is by the ‘ vermilion edicts’ 
of the emperor, and the bombastic repetitions of the pang and the 
hoppo, the trade is more profitable now, to foreign nations, than it 
would be if placed on a different footing, by a change in the consti¬ 
tution and policy of the government. 

We might enlarge upon this branch of the proofs in support of 
our position; taking the instance of every kingdom and country in 
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the world, and showing that' its wealth, power, and influence bear a 
direct-ratio to its commerce; but tho enumeration would occupy too 
much space, and .we limit ourselves to the two most commercial na¬ 
tions of the earth, Great Britain and the United States; each pre¬ 
senting, but in a- different way, the most striking and remarkable 
illustration of the principle for which we are contending. In the' 
first, we behold one of the greatest powers, occupying the very first 
rank among the nations, and until very recently holding a sort of re¬ 
cognized supremacy upon the ocean, without any one natural advan¬ 
tage which should secure to it this amplitude of power and dominion. 
A mere island, of such narrow limits,-compared with the other great 
powers of Europe, that in territorial extent it holds almost the very 
lowest place; unfavorably situated, at the corner, as it were, of the 
eastern hemisphere; with a climate very fur from delightful, and a soil, 
fertile indeed, but extremely limited Jn the range of its productions ; 
without forests for shipping, or mines of any thing except- tin and 
coal; with scarcely any streams affording water power for!the driving 
of machinery; and, in short, as little indebted to nature for the ele¬ 
ments of prosperity and greatness, as the least potential of tho petty 
kingdoms; this small island.has for centuries taken the lead of all 
the world in activity, population, wealth, power, influence, and even 
splendor; laying every quarter of the globe, every land and every 
sea, under contribution; wielding the sceptre of dominion over an em¬ 
pire, that, like the tricksy spirit of Shakspeare, 1 puts a girdle round 
about the earth,' and giving laws to millions upon millions of every race 
and language under heaven. It boasts a navy, which, until within’ 
the last twenty years, was greater than those of all the other powers 
united, and more than once has maintained long and successful war, 
single-handed, not only against the most powerful and warlike of the 
continental powers, but against several of them in combination ; and 
finally, in its last and greatest struggle, it was able to resist, and ulti-- 
mately to overcome, tho greatest soldier of modern times, befoi'e whose 
power all the other kingdoms of Europe had gone down in succession, 
and whose vast armies at one time included legions from almost every 
nation between the Baltic and the Mediterranean, the Atlantic ocean 
and the continent of Asia. 

Such is the power of England ; and the wealth by which it is sup¬ 
ported is of the same gigantic measure. And this wealth and power 
are the immediate fruit of commerce. By commerce, the latter is 
acquired, and the former is sustained ;. and so long as the commercial 
supremacy of England is kept up, so long will that little island con¬ 
tinue to be the first among nations — the arbiter of empires, and the 
wonder of mankind. 

The illustration afforded by our own country is not less remarkable, 
although of a somewhat different nature. The amazing influence of 
commerce upon the growth of nations is exemplified in our history, 
not by overcoming disadvantages, but by the astonishing rapidity of 
its operation. We have every thing desirable or necessary for the 
attainment of prosperity and power. Immense extent of territory, 
unsurpassed fertility of soil, inexhaustible variety of productions, 
abundant forests, navigable rivers, mines of coal, iron, copper, lead. 
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and other useful minerals ; water power for machinery, and a sea- 
coast abounding with harbors; wo are divided, by three thousand 
miles of ocean, from the conflicts and intrigues of European politics, 
and, by the freedom of our institutions, left at liberty to employ all 
our energies in tiro attainment of individual welfare and happiness. 
Yet we have evidence, in the parallel case of China, that natural ad¬ 
vantages alone will not secure national progression. That great em¬ 
pire, not less amply provided than our own republic with all the ele¬ 
ments of prosperity which wo have enumerated, has existed for 
centuries in a state of rest. At a period so remote that it cannot be 
identified, the Chinese attained a certain stage of civilization, and a 
certain rank among the nations, beyond which they have not advanced 
an inch; while we, in less than half a century, have bounded from 
non-existence to a height of power which owns no superior, and 
scarcely an equal, among all the nations of the earth. 

It is indeed a proud reflection for Americans, that the starry banner 
of our country, which, only fifty years ago, was adopted as the ensign 
of a new people, is already known, and respected, and feared, where 
ever there is water to swim a ship, or a breeze to fill her sails. It 
waves, a sure guarantee of protection for all who sail under it, in 
every port of both hemispheres; among the icy wastes of the northern 
seas, and along the sandy coasts of Africa; among the innumerable 
islands of the Pacific, and in the proudest maritime capitals of Eu¬ 
rope. The ferocious barbarians of the eastern ocean have been 
made to feel that it is the flag of a nation prompt and powerful to 
resent aggression; and the greatest monarchs have gladly conceded 
to it every honor and every privilege they have demanded for their 
own. The North American republic now enters into the political 
calculations of the foremost powers ; in every contingency that arises, 
in every speculation that is put forth, on the probable direction of 
events, the question is always asked, ‘ What coui’se will the United 
States pursue V And even tho most hostile of European politicians 
and public writers — those who take most delight in vilifying our in¬ 
stitutions and our people — do not disguise their uneasiness at thp 
idea, with which they seem to be ever haunted, of our weight beip'g 
thrown into the scale, when collisions may arise to distui'b the balaiice 
of political interest or dominion. 

It is true that these apprehensions are ill-founded and absurd. It is 
not our policy, or our disposition, to engage in the disputes, or iden¬ 
tify ourselves with any of the parties, that keep Europe in a ferment. 
But the fact that such notions are entertained proves the extent of 
our national influence, and the consideration in which we are held by 
other nations ; and tho argument we draw from it is as legitimate as 
it is powerful. 

And now what is it that has made the United States, within less 
than half a century, one of the great powers of the earth 1 Not 
their natural advantages, certainly, for the same advantages are en¬ 
joyed' by many other countries, without the same result. Perhaps it 
may be answered, that our political institutions are the cause of this 
effect. And so they are, in part. They are the cause, in so far as, 
by the freedom of action which they secure to every citizen, they have 
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enabled us, as a people, to exert all our energies, with the highest 
efficacy and advantage, in those pursuits to which inclination prompted; 
interposing no obstacle either to the choice, or to the successful prose¬ 
cution, when the choice was made. Favorable circumstances, and 
the national temper, led to the choice of commerce; and under the 
benign influence of our free institutions, we have become the second 
commercial people in the world, and shall soon be the first. With a 
country of such overflowing fertility, we could not be a merely agri¬ 
cultural nation. The vast excess of production beyond our own de¬ 
mand, would have forced us into extensive commercial relations with 
other countries; unless, indeed, we had been content, like the 
Chinese, to receive the visits of merchants from abroad; and take 
their gold and silver in exchange for the superabundance of our agri¬ 
cultural wealth. But such is not our disposition; and therefore, in¬ 
stead of stagnating like the Chinese — growing in numbers, but 
making no advance in power, intelligence, and consideration we 
have covered the ocean with our ships, and, building up a commerce 
which evon now has but one superior, have built up also a fabric of 
national wealth and greatness, which scarcely owns a rival, and is 
daily increasing with such rapid strides, that we may not unreasonably 
anticipate for it, in the course, perhaps, of another half century, a 
colossal grandeur, compared with which the empire of ancient Rome 
itself will dwindle into mediocrity. We would here gladly enter 
somewhat largely into the consideration of the remarkable changes, 
moral and political, that are now in progress in three of the most in¬ 
teresting countries of the eastern world, Egypt, Turkey, and the 
new kingdom of Muscat; where the influence of commerce is at 
this moment in the most striking process of development; but we 
could hardly explain our views, in relation to these three states, with 
any thing like the brevity indispensable to an article like the present; 
and must therefore pass them over with this mere allusion. 

There is a consequence resulting from the wealth and power-be¬ 
stowing influence of commerce, that is of infinitely more importance 
than wealth and power alone. There is yet another attribute of 
commercial enterprise, which bears more directly upon the highest 
interests of mankind, and the most exalted obligations of responsible 
Christian beings. The influence of commerce is peaceful; its noblest 
attribute is, the restraint it places on the brutal passions of humanity. 
Strange as it is that men should exist so long, without making the 
discovery, yet it is unquestionable, and the world is at last beginning 
to find it out, that the interest of all nations, and of every individual 
nation, is best promoted by the harmonious intercourse of mutual 
want and mutual supply. At last, the great ones of the earth have 
bethought themselves of putting glory, and conquest, and military 
splendor, and increase of territory, in the one scale, and commerce 
in the other; and some of them are very much astonished to find 
that commerce is the heaviest. Wo perceive, too, that the most com¬ 
mercial nations have the cloarest conviction of the truth; and that 
their aversion to war is the strongest, and most plainly manifested. 
Since the general, pacification of Europe, that ensued upon the down¬ 
fall of Napoleon, it is notorious that causes of disagreement have 
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sprung up between different European powers, which, in the old 
days of military madness, would have sufficed for years of carnage ; 
but France and England, and we may add Prussia, and Austria, and 
Holland, have set their faces against war, and given themselves up 
to rail-roads, and the improvement of their commerce ; and the con¬ 
sequence has been, that as great pains have been taken by all parties, 
the disputants and the lookers-on, to avoid the ultima ratio, as used 
to be displayed in fomenting quarrels, and bringing them to a bloody 
issue. It would indeed be no easy matter, now, to get up a war be¬ 
tween any two of the great powers; and as for the little ones, there 
is small prospect of their going to blows, because the groat ones will 
not let them. Even the civil war in Spain is a source of grievous 
affliction to the other powers, unimportant as is now the commerce 
of that kingdom; and there is no question that nothing but the fear 
of bringing on a general war, has long prevented France and England 
from taking summary measures to bring it to an end. See, too, what 
a world of diplomacy has been and still is at work, to settle the dis¬ 
putes of Holland and Belgium, without conflict. A hundred years 
ago, or even fifty, they would not have wanted plenty of encourage¬ 
ment to begin doing each other all the harm they could; and France 
and England would not have rested easy, until they too had got 
themselves into the quarrel. In a word, the disposition of mankind 
is growing decidedly pacific ; nations and individuals are more en¬ 
lightened than they were, and have more accurate notions, as well of 
what is expedient as of what is right; and above all, it is clearly the 
interest of nations to cultivate harmony among each other. Their 
commercial relations have become so extensive, and are so mingled 
up together, that a rupture between two gives trouble and embar¬ 
rassment to all j and consequently, there is a wholesome desire in all 
to maintain these relations unimpaired, and indeed to increase them, 
and give them more and more vitality. 

And now to what conclusion do we arrive as to the character of 
commerce, in this examination of its influence? We find that it is 
a civilizing principle ; eminently favorable to the advancement of 
science, and the cultivation of intellect; potent in its operation upon 
the welfare of states; adverse to war and discord; a promoter of 
human happiness, and the natural and efficient stimulus to produc¬ 
tion, because it is the means by which the advantages of production 
are realized. Are we not right, then, in pronouncing it liberal and 
honorable 1 Must we not give a prompt and indignant denial to the 
charge so often brought against the mercantile profession, that its 
tendency is contracting, and its character illiberal 1 For our own 
part, we cannot listen with patience to such unfounded and silly im¬ 
putations. Whether we use tho term ‘ liberal,’ in its intellectual 
sense, as relating to the tone of mind, or in that other and more com¬ 
mon sense, which regards the sentiments, it seems to us that it is, to 
say the least, not less applicable to commerce, than to any other occu¬ 
pation. The merchant is not debarred, by his pursuit, from the cul¬ 
tivation of his mind ; on the contrary, he lias facilities and inducements 
for it, of the highest order. Knowledge is useful to him, highly useful, 
in the prosecution of his business. The productions and wants of 
various countries it is important for him to know, that he may regu- 
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late his adventures with prudence; also the political organization 
and changes of different nations; the probabilities of events that 
may affect the trade in which he is engaged ; the commercial systems 
of his own and other countries; discoveries in science, and many 
other things ; indeed we may say almost every other thing that falls 
within the range of inquiry and of thought. Besides, he is necessa¬ 
rily called upon to take an important part in the legislation of his 
own country ; for there is scarcely a subject of legislation with which 
commerce is not more or less intimately connected ; and his intelligence 
is perpetually called in requisition, also, by the thousand subjects of 
general interest that are continually in agitation among civilized com¬ 
munities. In short, it is an axiom, that the best-informed merchant 
is generally the most successful, and always the most respected and 
useful. We need not add, that in our own city and country, as in 
every other where commerce is known, innumerable instances might 
be cited, of merchants who have distinguished themselves, and re¬ 
flected honor upon their time, by their eminent abilities, their high 
character, and their great and diversified attainments. 

And if we speak of liberality in its common sense, as a synonyme 
for generosity, or readiness to bestow on deserving objects, in what 
profession shall we find more of it than in. the mercantile 1 It is no¬ 
torious, that for all charitable institutions; for the relief of individuals 
or communities in distress; for the endowment of literary or scientific 
bodies ; in a word, for every kind of beneficent purpose or object, 
the donations of the merchants are always the largest, and the most 
freely given. It is notorious, that the sums annually bestowed for 
purposes of this nature, in London and New-York, the two most 
commercial cities in the world, are of startling magnitude; and we 
are warranted in saying, that to no class of men are applications of 
this kind made moi’e frequently, or with more success, than to the 
merchants. There are exceptions, undoubtedly; but generally 
speaking, their liberality in giving money is one of their most striking 
attributes. Away, then, with the mistaken prejudice, that charges 
upon commerce a want of liberality, in thought or feeling ! 

And that other prejudice, too, which withholds from commerce the 
title of honorable—one of the most flagrant and absurd of all the 
prejudices that beset the human mind. Why is not the pursuit of 
commerce honorable t It is creative, beneficent, pacific, light-diffu¬ 
sing, and promotive of human comfort; and to the eye of reason, 
therefore, infinitely more deserving of honor, than the destructive 
pursuit of war. Yet we cling to the stupid error of the warlike ages, 
and imagine that there is more honor in killing, burning, ravaging, 
and laying waste the fair domain provided for man, by divine benevo¬ 
lence, than in disseminating and increasing the enjoyments designed 
for us by our Creator. We adopt the insane and atrocious opinion of 
those iron-clad and iron-souled barbarians of the middle ages, whose 
business was robbery, and whose amusement was strife and butchery; 
who held it right to take whatever they could seize by the strong 
hand, and thought it very chivalrous and noble to run each other 
through with spears, for the mere glory of the deed; and allow our 
high intelligence to be hood-winked by a prejudice, which the com¬ 
mon sense of a child rejects, as monstrous and absurd. 
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And why, again we ask, is not the profession of a merchant as 
honorable as any other 1 What is there in it derogatory to the pride 
or the dignity of a human being 1 Is it because the motive is gain 1 
Why that too is the motive of the lawyer, the physician, the author, 
and the man of science. Mr. Cooper, with all his aristocratic con¬ 
tempt for trade, writes his books for money, sells them for money, 
and no doubt displays as much anxiety to make a good bargain, as 
the veriest huckster or dealer in tapes and bobbins, who higgles for a 
disputed sixpence in the price of his commodity. Throughout the 
entire range of human employment and activity, in the liberal profes¬ 
sions so called, and in the very humblest Avalks of traffic or of labor, 
the object is acquisition ; and all are equally honorable, if pursued 
with integrity, and a conscience void of offence toward God and 
man. 

For our own part, although gaining our livelihood in a different 
field of action, we know of no pursuit more useful or liberal, no cha¬ 
racter more honorable, than that of the intelligent, active, and upright 
merchant; and it is worthy of remark, that testimony to the same 
effect is borne by the present conduct of our fellow citizens, in a 
certain portion of the Union, who, until very recently, were wont to 
profess a lordly contempt for trade, and a magnificent disregard of its 
advantages. We mean the land-holding planters of the South, who 
now complain bitterly of their Northern brethern for monopolizing, 
as they call it, those advantages; and are making desperate efforts to 
secure for their own states and cities a direct trade with Emrope, 
without which they seem to think that they are dreadfully injured and 
ill-used persons. Not many months since, they prided themselves 
on their non-commercial gentility, and stigmatized the pursuit of com¬ 
merce as ignoble ; but it is honorable enough for thorn to engage in 
now; and we cannot but applaud their change of sentiment. 

It is not merely as an abstract proposition, curious but of no prac¬ 
tical consequence, that we have expatiated on the character and in¬ 
fluence of commerce. We have been impressed with a sense and a 
conviction of its beneficial agency ; we have seen that, by its effects 
upon the progress and the welfare of mankind, it has a dignity and 
honor of its own; we havovrecognized, in their full extent, its capa¬ 
city for good, and the dependence of its operation upon the mode and 
spirit in which it is pursued ; and the reader’s good sense'will point 
out to him the way in which its full advantages are to be realized; 
and his laudable ambition, if he be intending or preparing to engage 
in commercial pursuits, will prompt him to grasp the means, and em¬ 
ploy the agencies, by which that end is to be accomplished. He will 
see that a first rate merchant is one of the most useful and honorable 
members of society ; and that to constitute a first rate merchant, are 
demanded the highest attributes of mind and disposition ; clearness 
and vigor of intellect, extensive knowledge, sound judgment, perfect 
integrity, liberality of sentiment, and unsullied honor. He will see 
that to the possessor of these attributes, the mercantile profession 
opens the road to distinction as widely as any other ; and conscious 
that in this profession, as much as in any other, whatever is noble in 
the employment, belongs to the man, and whatever is noble in the 
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man, to tho employment, he will make it his study to acquire and 
cultivate all those properties which shall lit him to sustain tho honor¬ 
able character of a profession which, in its capabilities, may give fitting 
emjiloyment to the most accomplished minds, and to which, ns well 
for its beneficial influence, as for tho worthy and distinguished men it 
has produced, the most intellectual, the most instructed, and the most 
philanthropic man that ever lived, might esteem it no less than an 
honor to belong. 
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A few painful minutfes elajwed- Al lergih a scuffle was 
heard in >hc passage, and “ JYbn (rurro t non qvetoP* was 
shriskedput by a weak but shrill female voice., mo¬ 
ment afterwards Senhor Josef appeared with his sister, 


actually dragging in a thin, dark, lanky form, thru waH and they were the next best security 4 Ae teed io watch, 
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THE BRAZILIAN BRIDE. 

BY THE HON. MSS. ER 3 RJSI NORTON. . 

{From " The Friendship's Offering.” for 1835.). 

Aboro the nobles who suffered roost from the invasion 
of Portugal, and who followed John VI. acrossiho Atlan¬ 
tic. in search of a safer home m another hemisphere, was 
the-Marquess de Gonsaivo. He had married a young 
and lovely woman to whom he was tenderly attached, 
bhe suffered much at the separation from her home and 
family, and her health failed under the fatigue and priva¬ 
tion of the voyage: she had scarcely reached Brazil, ere 
she died in airing birth to a son. _ . ,. 

The Marquess remained a widower, devoting himself 
to the care of bis child, and the reparation of ha mined 

^TKonaj wisa fine generons-tpirited boy, grateful and 
affect locale in hid disposition, and very handsome m his 
person: his clear dark complexion, laughing eyes, and 
white teeth, were united to a form remarkable for its 
just proportions and natural grace. It war on the sub¬ 
ject of his education that his father felt most severely the 
chsmge of his circumstances; he could not afford to send 
him to Europe, but all the scanty means that Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro supplied, were put in requisition, and in every res- 
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making a lithe opposition it was capable of. by. biting, 
scratching, and Screaming. The father and aunt were as¬ 
sisted by* four young mulatto remaps, whose disordered 
white dresses, and flowers falling from their heads, snowed 
but too clearly in what desperate service they had been 
engaged. The girl herself was dressed in thick! v-worked 
Indian ranslin, trimmed with rich lace, but which accord¬ 
ing to the Portuguese taste, was nearly as yellow as her 
own complexioni intereara and round her neck were 
clumsily set diamonds of great value: her hair they had at¬ 
tempted to dress in vain, afl4? it fell over her shoulders, 
long, strait, and black. Anger and mortincolwii were 
deeply impressed on the countenance of her Tawr ana 
auni: and all present looked disraayol.'— But poor Alon-, 
zo I his blood ran cold: he actually sickened—and noth¬ 
ing bat the imploring look of hi* fither prevented bim 
rushing from the oratory When fairly placed in the cen¬ 
tre of the circle the girl shook herielf free..and threw 
b >ck her disordered hair: slio was panting wuh rage and 
exertion evidently beyond her strength; she glanced brat 
on the Marques*, and then turned her eyas steadily on 
Alonzo. Every one was wondering what would happen 
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peer made the most of. 

- What a pity it is,” thought the good Marques*, 
my boy, who is beyond all doubt the finest and most talen¬ 
ted boy in the country, should lose any advantage that 
money could procure Money, money, where are you to 
be had !” cried the father, impatiently pacing the room: 
be suddenly stopped, ana appeared lor a foil half hour 
wrapped in thought; then, atartftig from his reverie,or¬ 
dered bis burns, rode in great baste to the convent of- 

had a kltog conference with hi* sister the Abbes*, returned 
uotne. declined an invitation to *ball, and wrote letter* the 
remainder of the evening. - ' 

A large and important looking packet wa* addressed to. 
b Portuguese merchant, well known as a roan of great 
wealth, at St. Paul’s. About the time an answer might be 
expected, the Maiques* became anxious and impatient; H 
arrived at length; Alonzo took it to his father, who shut 
himself up in his room to read it. 

Presently, Alonzo was tailed:' My hoy,” laid the Mar¬ 
quess, robbing hi* hands in great glee; " how would you 
like to be married?’* Alonzo was jnst Inrued seventeen, 
and therefore answered without a moment'* hesitation, 
- Very much indeed, air 1”—and as he spoke, the bright 
eyes of Donna Clara, the little peeping loot of Donna 
Julia, and the separate perfection* of half a dozen other 
Donnas, glanced m delightful confusion across hit mind. 
-Tbeu married you shall be,” replied bis father; sit 
down, my son, I-have an important communieaUpn to 
make. I need not inform yau that we have lost almost 
the whole of our property, with but very little hope of re- 

S lining itin fact we are r try poor. 1 wish you to go to 
urope. and for the next few 3;ears to have every advan¬ 
tage thui travel, study, and an introduction to the first so¬ 
ciety can give: I wi^b you, in short, to take your station 
in the world,—that station lor which your birth and talent, 
so eminently fit you* but this wish cannot be aajompliab- 
ed wiibout money; and money, as we are situated, cannot 
be procured, except by—marriage-”—A pause: the blood 
receded from the cheek of Alonao, but bowing his head, 
he replied. *' 1 underhand you, ^ir-'* The Marquees pro- 
ceedtd: ** Senhor Josef Mendez owes his me of iite to my 
fj.tber.iuid much also to me; he is, as you well know, cou- 
uWered :he richest individual in Brazil: he bas only on* 
child, a daughter, the sole inheritor of his weullb. I have 
proposed a marriage between you and her, irankly offering 
ibe fair barter of rank on one side lor wealth on the other. 
I beiierod it to he the secret wish of his heart that ms 
daughter should be ennobled by mamag ej g ratitude 
unites with imde. and he ha* accepted my offer with the 
ntnwwt eagerness. It is arranged that we idatantly pro- 
mmI ta St. Paul's where the ceremony wilt take place : 
troth thence you sm« for England. My wormy inena. 
Mr-Murttounr, will meet you at Falmouth. I write to him 
by this unit picket, offering him so handsome an income, 
tbarl have no doaht whatever he will become your tuto;r. 
guide, ami companion. during your five years of travel and 
study- At ihc expiration of that time, you will return to 
your h^me and /riemi*,—your bride, and father- I pray 
only that ! may nor b« snatched away before that happy 
moment arrives;—I sbalUhen die in peace 1” A be father 
and »on embraced with emotion- “ But-—” said Alonzo, 
hcsitaujsRiy: “* bu!,—the lady, sir?”—'“* lYue,—the lady, 
replied itm iMarqucss; " why .—-your lady isbui a child at 
present.—a no has not yet completed her thirteenth year, 
„and 1 regret to tn\ (the Marquees tried to look gravcj.ber 
health is considered delicate: however,in aD that per¬ 
sonally regards iter, l conics* 1 am rather deficient in iu- 

jrreparaiiona ware speedily made for their departure.— 
Alonzo. who was au universal favourite, took leave of all 
bis young friends with a heavy heart; they merely knew 
he wan going to St- Paul's and from thence to Europe; his 
intended marriage wa?* a secret. . , _ 

Hifc last vii.it was to his aunt, the Abbes*. “*May the 
mi nts protect you. son of my brother?” cried the good 
lady: ** Alonzo, i!»ou art the fast support and represent*' 
fiv6 of o»r anoiciir and noble houue;—blessed be the 
chance that brim** u back to wealth and independence! 
But rwfterjticr. AKn.zo, tiiou takes! upon thee a duty m<*t 
ihdkatc ami most difficult towards the hand that bestows 


ohv, for It was nothing to him,) alihodgh he frcqaently 
Buffered by them. m • 

“ Guard yonr heart ?” conscience whispered to Alonzo. 
Abs! his heart had escaped—but he guarded hia manners. 


even his very eye* ; h*t never flirted, be hfeVqrcomplinwDt. 
ed; in fact, he succeeded so well, that 10a Counts** and 
Mr. Mordauntappeared to havo no «uspiowtefhothecould 
not deceive himself, and he was not quite stow tbs* ne de¬ 
ceived Visla. ' 

Time glided by unheeded s the London reason was near 
its close, when, one morning « break/kst Mr. Mordaunt, 
observed. “ Well, Akmzo. time gets on, we are now in 
July, nnd before ihe end of October you must be safely 
landed at Rio. We mubt secure your passage in the next 
month's packet.” . 

All this was well known and fully expected, yet did 
the intimation iltound Alonzo. “ So Botin: cau it be pos¬ 
sible!” A _ - 

The same evening they were rujinralleat tite Coun¬ 
tess's ; ihe whist and chess tables were arranged as usual. 
’* What are you thinking of, Don Alonzo, to make such a 
move as that .^'.inquired Viola; “ you are a little absent— 
out of spirits this evening.” 

'* I oeght not to be so ” said Alonzo, tryiog to rafly. * tor 
we have been busy all day plauniug and arranging about 
our voyage home.” 

Indeed I” said Viola. Alonzo thought she sighed: 

' ~ site 


boose and situation were both delightful; the lornitiire 
Wasteful and costly. The apartment peculiarly appropnaled 
to Donna Isabella, and called her garden room, opened 
into a delicious parterre, it contained; tables for needle¬ 
work and drawing, book cases filled with a choice collec¬ 
tion m English. French, and luihnn: there were also a 
piano, harp, and guitar. 

** Is Donna Isabella such a proficient m muster” asked 
Alonzo with a sarcastic smile. ** She is, I believe, very 
fond ofit,” quietly replied the Marquess. Alonzo, vrilh 
much warmth and sioeeifcy, thanked nis faiherforthekmd 
paint he had taken; then sighed, and thought how hup- 
jiy^jio could be here with—certainly not with Donna Isa- 

After the first novelty of his arrival had worn off. Alon¬ 
zo relapsed into sadness; a settled gloom was gathered on 
his youthful brow, a sickening indifiereJfcc to all around 
waa gradually stealing over him. HigAiker and Mr. Mor¬ 
daunt did au they could to arouse and distract his atten¬ 
tion. Excursions into the country were frequently made, 
especially fo the botanical garden about six milea from the 
city- It is arranged with exquisite order and good taste 
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next: when to their surprise and relief after a >png and ; - . v - .- ------- 

childish stare. *he stepped up quietly and placed Jieraeir certainJy abr mher turn made a false move. Soon 
beside him. The priest, who knew her welL lost not the servant entered with a case of jewels belonging to Viols, 
favourable moment, and instantly commenced the service, which had relumed from being repaired: while looking 
She went through it with perfect composure, every now at thenr Alonzo observed, that she was not a little envied 
and then turning round to look at her companion. Once by the Umdon belles for the splendour of her jewels, 
did Alonzo raise his eyes to meet hero,—but his fell, as “ How comes a ” raid she, “ that 1 never see you wear 
if avoiding ihe gaze of a basilisk: he visibly shrunk as be any ornaments, not even a ring ? Our youjtg Brazilian 
touched her cold and skinny hand-in short he could not beaux are naturally bo fond of these decorations, 
conceal the agony he suffered. Nevertheless, the cero- I assure you” raid Mr. Mordaunt, looking off his 
monv came lo its conduiion. and with a sort of convulsive cards, Don Alonzo has one of the moat superb rings I 

ever raw—a single yellow diamond of great value.” 

Alonzo felt irritated, he scarcely knew why. and replied 
in a bitter sarcastic tone, qitita unusual with him—** Yea, 


effort he turned to salute his bride. But she had already 
reathed the door, (no one thought proper to prevent her;) 
—there she slopped, and once again fixed her very large, 
black, and fearfully brilliant eyes upon Alonzo: their ex~ 
pressions waschanged.it was no longer the same a* at 
the altar; hut what that expression was, Alonzo, though 
haunted by it for ytors after,"Could never make out. 

The party left the oratory. The Marquess was thefiret 
to recover his compotnire, and conversed freely <m mdif- 
lerent topics unti dinnej was announced. Senbora 
Theresa made an apology for her neice, who, she said, 
was too unwell to join them. They eat down to a repast 
more abundant than elegant; and thd gloom quickly 
^appeared from every countenance but one. 

In the evening, the fathers had a long conference over 
their coffee: and A lonzoj vailing himself of the excose 
Iris intended early embarkatinn provided, retired For the 
night to his chamber. 

After a light and hurried breakfast on the following 
morning, he prepared tadepart. The Senhora expressed 
tier deep regret that Isabella wa* not sufficiently recover- 
rd,after the agitating scene of the preceding day, to taae 
leave of him personally; but—and the good Senhora was 
[Wcseding with a string of apologies, when Alonzo impa- 
iently interrupted her by placing in her hand a morocco 
ase containing a set of pink topaz of the latest kondon 
fashion, which he had brought from Rio as a present for 
iis bride. He mumbled something about, the Senhora 
[iresenting it in his name, as it appeared he could not have 
th* honour of offering it himself. Away went the aunt 
with her prize, aud returned in a few minutes with a 
ring containing one dee^yellow diamond of value enough 
to purchase a dozen of his pink topaz sets, and <his was 
riven .with many fine speeches from hia bride, made up 
bijr the Senhora with the felicity of her sex on such occa- 

After receiving the blessings of his new relatives, he 
went on board accompanied by the Marques?, who took 
tasve of him with the greatest affection; giving him of 
course much wise counsel, mixed with the heartiest con¬ 
gratulations on hia good fortune: but not one word waa 
breathed by either concerning her who was at once the 
maker and marrer of all,—the rivet to those golden links, 
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I have a yellow diamond, indeed, that 1 never wish to see, 
or to show to any oue else.” - U 

The words were scarcely out of hlsraouQi before he felt 
their impropriety. “ Draw your card, my lady, if you 
please,” said Mr. Mordaunt. . 

** Check.” cried Alonxo, and with an, wbrt looked at 
Viola. She Via leanins on her hand; and her large, black, 
and brilliant eyes, with their long up-turned lashes were* 
fixed on hia. He started at the look—why or wherefore he 
could not imagine.—The eyes were withdrawn, and the 
game continued.' 

A few evenings aft my he was leading her from a dance 
to place her as usual by the sido of tM Countess; they 
had to traverse three or four crowded rooms before they 
could reaclj the one where her ladyship waa seated at 
whist; they moved very slowly and loiteringly. along, 
seemingly in no great hurry to arrive at their destination. 

“ Are vou really going lo leave us next month, Don 
Alonzo ?” 

“Really:—and you, Donna Viola, what becomes*of 
you ?” 

“ I go to Portugal.” 

“And ihert'P* said Alonxo in an inquiring tone. 

“O, there we shall no* remain long; our Brazilian proper¬ 
ty will require our presence-” 

“ Then we shall meet again,” said Alonxo eagerly. 

“ I hope so—I dare say, in a few months.” 

" Well, that is some comfortand he seemed to res¬ 
pire more freely; then after a pause—** but I shall nevee* 
again meet Viola P* 

“ But Viola. Don Alonzo,” ahe replied firmly, “ will 
meet yoa as she has always met you; what she has been, 
she will continue to be—your aipeexe fend affectionate 
friend.” 

** Thank you, Viola, thank yoo!—bed pray do trot speak 
another word to me just now.” He placed qerin her seat, 
and without looking at her, turned-awgj and left the 
house. .... 

Mr. Mordaunt bad accepted the t/esaing invitation of 
Alonzo to accompany him to Brazift lb« r passage was 
taken and their preparations well forward. Alonzo paid 


without which, indeed, they would have lain lightly ! necesaarv on'the 

enough. The Marquess was a man of much tact; he felt . 1 7hf ° B lhC 

that any thing he could aay on ihis delicate subject must occasion, with the most perfect composure, 

be wrong. _ A paraage was ako taken 

A few weeka brought Alonzo to Falmouth, where he 


wafe met by Mr. Mordaunt, his tutor- '1 hey proceeded to¬ 
gether to the Cootineut. where it was arranged they should 
spend three years in travel and study • the two remaining 
years were to be devoted entirely to England- ' 

Mr. Mordaunt was admirably calculated for the office 
assigned to him, and soon became affectionately attached 
to his pupiL 


A passage was aUo taken for Viola Hid her suite in the 
Lisbon Packet, and the day was fixed fa her leaving toWn 
for Falmouth. Tha day following waa decided on by 
Alonzo for the same purpose, but tilts M managed to con¬ 
ceal from her. 

The morning before her departure,*be called on the 
Countess. “ You am come to take leaveflf Donna Viola- 
said her ladyship. y . 

“ No, I am notj I come to take leafs of you, (for I also 
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Three deiightfid yean flew rapidly by. Themostinter- 3?y^.rkU.d’atf^.SSn London ' 5 ^ t0 thank I0U for 


all your kind attention.” 

** But why not of Viola V* said the Countess; ** she will 
be so dirannointed.” 

*• It is better I should not.” t * 

** But whtl am f to ray to her?” {mired she. 

“ Precisely what I Hare just told ,—that it is better I 
should not.” 

The Counters returned no reply ; and with all good 
wishes on each side, tliey parted- 
The weather waa beautiful, and Mr. Mordaunt appear- 


efftiag spots in France. Germany, and sacred Italy were 
visited. The study of the best authors in each language: 
that of the history, government, manufacture*, and works 
of art, of each country; together with the acquaintance of 
the most eminent men— aTl contributed to exalt and en¬ 
rich the highly gifted mind of Alonzo, and to fill his heart 
with the noblest sentiments of benevolence and patriotism- 
During thin time he might have been pronounced among 
the happiest or mortals,—but in his overflowing cup one 
black and bitter drop was mingled. 

Mr. Mordaunt had been made aware of Alonzo's mar¬ 
riage, and of all the circumstances attending it. by the 
Marquess. In the first letter AI ;nzo received from bis 

aunt the Abbess, were these wo*ds: “ The only chance . . . . . . _ _ 

you have of domestic peace, (happiness is perhaps out of b« roused fur a moment. At^tbe mnMoo be occssioiia 
the question,) in your peculiar circumstances, i* to guard heard something that attracted his «fa>t-s ilention, of 
yam- heart with the moBtvigilant care: ifoncethat trea- bcatmful young foreigner who had jyed the day befc 
sure pass into the possession of another, guilt and misery M Jt cy . arri ! r “ & Falmouth in tbr - 
will attend you through life. 1 repeat to yoa again and Vyitna beating heart, Alonzo inqui 
igam, guard your heart P* This letter wa* handed to his an d P* e L^bon Packet 

tutor, who, poruting to the last sentence, said emphatically, ^ VCjgSiSL jSfjjSi 

Tratcswcd,- „ 


with his father and I 
be roused for a moment. 


ed to enjoy his journey exceedingly; but Alonzo waa ab¬ 
sorbed in thought, and it was only now and then, when 
Mr. Mordaunt touched upon hi* approaching meeting 

.his old Rio friend*, dint Akmzo could 

At the innwtoo bo occasionally 
■' ofthe 

_ ore. 

to breakfast. 

_rating the for- 

lady lgd gone on 
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these blessings. There is no good in this world without 
its attendant evili—may thy golden chains lie lightly on 
thee!” 

They emb«ked, and in a few days reached St. Paul's. 
They wdre met on boaid by Senhor Josef, a little elderly 
man, shrewd and active.—with a long queue, cocked hat. 
brown dress-coat, nnd a flowered waistcoat. His joy and 
pride were almost too great fos.words, and for once in his 
life natural feeling swept away his whole routine of com¬ 
pliment ; which is saying a great deal for an old Portu- 

^The house of Senhor Josef was situated in the centre of 
the town, and was not at all distinguished from ita neigh¬ 
bours, either iu its outside or imide appearance; comfort 
had made less progress here than even at Rio. A heavy, 
dull looking building, with large white-washed rooms, a 
few of them only matted: rows of old fashioned chairs 
ranged round the wall, or projecting in two stiff rows from 
the ends, of a venerable looluDgsofa; a couple of small 
tables, to match, looked at each other from exactly op¬ 
posite sides, and were ornamented with artificial flowers 
somewhat laded, in vases; a French clock in a glass case, 
old massive silver candlesticks, with candles ready to 
light, decorated with wreaths of white cut paper;—such 
was the appearance of the grand sala of the vyealthiest 
man in Brazil- . , 

They i^ere met at the entrance by a little, dark, fat 
good humoured Senhora, arrayed in stiff flowered satin, 
whom Senhor Josef introduced as his sister Theresa. She 
gave Alonso a hfaurty smack on each cheek, and led him 
Hi to the sala, where presently a small table was brought in 
by two neatly dressed black damsels, covered with cakes 
and v«ry fine fruit W hile Alonzo was paying his com¬ 
pliments to these delicacies, the two fathers were talking 
apart: “The ship sails to-morrow," said the Marquess: 

•* it is very soon ” and he sighed; ** but, as you observe 
we had better dot lose the opportunity.” 

“Much better not,” replied Senhor Josef:every 
thing is arranged: licence from the bishop, the priest, and 
the witnesses; all can be completed in an hour from this 
time.” „ 

u And your daughter?” . . .... 

u Why, my lord, you know Isabella is but a child and a 
sickly child; she has been sadly spoiled and petted, and, 
in consequence of her ill health and my numerous avoca¬ 
tions, her education has been somewhat neglected, how¬ 
ever, we must begin to make up for lost time. 

- Well, Senhor ” said the Marquess, with s sort of 
effort, ** the sooner the business is finished the better.”— 
Sehhor Josef whispered to his sister, and tney boihleft the 
room. The Marques* then infrmed Alonxo that tile ce¬ 
remony would take place instantly, and that to morrow he 
would leave fbr Europe. The Marquess also thought it 
prudent to prepare his sou for the appearance of bis bride, 
and after having repeated what her father bad slated, he 
continued: “Promise me, Alonzo, to concent as much as 
possible any unfavourable emotion ahe- may excite: re¬ 
member wehave set our fate upon this cast!” 

“ We have indeed, sir!” said Alonzo, gravely: bog 
the sacrifice is great.” By this expression, Alonxo did not 
mean that he or his rank was sacrificed, although ha more 
worldly father put this interpretation on his words; no— 
the natural integrity, and yet unsullied freshnessi of his 
youthful feelings, told him that he was selling bis honour 
and independence, and what youth prizes so much in per¬ 
spective, free choice in hia wedded love. 

They retired to their separate half-furnished bedrooms 
to make some alteration in their dress; which was 
scarcely Completed when a request arrived that they would 
meet Senhor Josef in hia private room- Thither they 
went, and found him with a notary, a priest, and two wit¬ 
nesses. A deed was banded oyer to the Marque** to 
read, by which a very bandvome settlement was made on 
his son; the Marquess expressed his sratunde, and Alon¬ 
zo kissed the hand of hi* new father; the deed was signed 
and sealed, sad copies put in their pe*?e*s»n., Senhor 
Josef's will was next read, in which, after providing for 
hie sister, and bquueathiux to her the only bouse he had, 
(their present residence.) the rest of hw immense fortune 
be settled exclusively on his daughter. He also expressed 
his intention to make all fixed and sure by winding up hia 
mercantile concerns before ihe return of Alonzo : but no 
bind would he purchase; he was aware that a large here¬ 
ditary estate in Portugal belonged *ty right to the Marquess, 
which in fell probability be would .possess in peace before 

interesting arrangsmenu being completed, the 
party were requested to proceed to the oratory, where the 
marriage oeremony ws* to take place. . . 

Both the father and the ron felt sad misgiving* on the 
subject of tho bride herself, and it was with a ihrobbmg 
heart that Alonzo* especially, approached the oratory: bis 
father, yet apprehensive ofthe final events*whupereo em¬ 
phatically, ** Senhor Josef has performed hia part nobly 
•h. my son! for my sake struggle to support yours.” A- 
lonxo pressed his father's hand, but nts heart was too full 
to answer. 

Although the day shone brightly through the arched 
and smalf-pancd windows oT the oratory^ it* waa. as usu.d 
in catholic chapels on occasions of ceremony, lighted with 
a great number of huge wax candies, which produced a 
most disagreeable effect. Two rows of alaves, male and 
female, wera drawn up on each side; the priest and 
witnesses took their stations: as did Alonzo and the Mar- 
Senhor Josef had zone for his sister and daughter. 
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tage and improvement, in travelling through that extraor¬ 
dinary country, and in visiting Srotland. The lart six 
months they were to spend in Londoo: and. alas! the 
dreadful evil, from a quarter so little suspected that even 
Mr. Mot daunt appeared to be thrown off hii guard, ap¬ 
proached; and the God of love was, as a poet would soy, 
amply avenged for the aacrilege that had been perpetrated 
in performing the sacred band of Hymen. 

Alonzo was at the opera with his friend-the Brazilian 
Charge d* Affaires. He thought, as he looked round, that 
he had never been in any public place of amusement 
where the sex showed to so much advantage as at the 
English Opera; the absence of crowd, the light not too 
glaring, the auperb dresses, contributed, he supposed, to 
produce this effect He observed the Charge attentively 
viewing through his glass some person in an opposite box, 
and he landed many other glosses were pointed in the 
same direction t he looked also, and his eye immediately 
rested on one of the most beautiful young women he 
thought he had ever seen; there was that peculiar rome- 
thing, however, in her complexion, style, ana dress, which 
marked her as a foreigner. ** Who ia that P* said be to" the 
Charge; **she looks Frencl*or Spani?h.” 

Neither ” said the Charge, exultingly, *' sha is one of 
as— Brazilian!” . 

*• Indeed!" exclaimed Alonzo, m an accent of surprise 
and pleasure. . 

*‘ Have you not heard of her?” asked his friend: she 
is called tho beautiful Brazilian , and is the novelty of the 
season, making sad havoc in the hearts of her English ad¬ 
mirers. She has come out under the auspices of the Coao- 
ims of Godolphin. the lady next her.” 

•* What ia her name ?” 

14 Donna Viola de Montezuma.” 

** The name is noble,” observed Alonso, H bul l do not 
recollect it at Rio.” 

** Her family is settled in the’north of Brazil: sho her¬ 
self. however,has just come from Rio, jvith her duenna 
and suite, to-finish her education. She is an heireis.and is 
reported to be engaged in Portugal. Would you like to go 
round? I will introduce you.” 

** |fyou pleaseand away they went 
The Charge first introduced Alonzo to the Countess 
and then presented him as a fellow-countryman to the 
beautiful Brazilian. She received him with the moat 
marked pleasure, and made a seat for him beside her. 

“Iam indeed roost happy to became acquainted with 
you Don Alonzo” said she, ** if it were only to express 
to you the affection I feel for your dear aunt the Abbess, in 
whose convent 1 have been some time a resident, and from 
whom I have received all the care and love of a mother— 
indeed, 1 owe her very much.” • 

“ Her love and care at least seemed to have been well 
bestowed,” replied Alonzo: “did you also know my 
father ?” 

u Intimately;—fend I may also venture to say that I 
know you, so much have 1 heard of you from the Mar- 
queas and your aunt: 1 am sure no son or nephew waa 
ever more beloved.” . 

Alonzo sighed as he reooffected that neither of tnsm 
had mentioned this lady in their letters: the reason waa 
obvious.—and he felt a pang more acute than usual when 
he looked on her lovely and intelligent countenance.— 
glanced over a figure that appeared to him perfection, and 
listened to her lively and natural remarks—then compared 
her with that one:« whom he could scarcely endure in 

^'I'henext morning,he mentioned to Mr. Mordaunt, is 
carelessly as he could, his introduction of the preceding 

evening.^ of that lady,” observed Mr. Mordaunt— 

** She is a good specimen of your country-women,— 
does great credit to Brazil, and would make, 1 dare ray, an 
excellent English marriage, if she were not already en- 
gaged.” . . . . 

•* She is really then engaged f” inquired Alonzo. 

«* Decidedly—to a Portuguese nobleman: this has been 
published asmueb u possible to keep lovers at a dis¬ 
tance.” , . , ,, 

*• Well,” thought Alonzo, “ ag she n engaged, and I mar- 
ried, there can be no danger:” and that very evening 
(for ihe lady, he understood.was not permitted to receive 
morning visitoraj beheld him at the Countess s. 

An intimaeyjtton sprang up between tbejn, at was na¬ 
tural between peraoo* of the same age and station, in a 
foreign country. There was no one that Viola was. or ap¬ 
peared, half so pleased to see as Don Alonzo. She had 
always a new song to srog to him. a new drawing to ahow 
to him. or a new book to recommend- She was land ot 
chess, and m«riy a happy moment did he spend while the 
Countess was engaged at her whist Bat never in his eyes 
was she so fascinating as when, p«sing the black ribbon 
of her guitar over her shoulder, she accompanied herself 
in their own boautiful national melodies; her voice was 
exquisitely sweet and clear; tho execution^finished and 
graceful. A11 bow moments an exclusive affinity appear¬ 
ed to exist between them; although there might be. and 
often were, numerous other listener* snd admirers, a was 
his eye only that she sought for approval. 

They met frequently »t public places, and a>o at other 
houses. Viola was a beautiful dancer, and he felt proud (he 
knew not why, for it was npthing to him.) of the admira- 
t on ahe excited. Sometimes »-« waltzed with h«;, and with 
a beating heart caught here and there a half whoper from 
the spectators—“ The two Brazilians—an interesting 
couple; are they not P* • _... 

It was thought better that Viola, on account of her pe 
cniiar situation, should continue'to observe, although in 
England, the ri rict form of her own national^manners. Im¬ 
mediately after dzneing she returned to the side of the 
(Countess or her chaperone; she never went out for exer¬ 
cise except When so accompanied, and shenever receiv¬ 
ed any visitor except in, such preface*- *rrange- 

mnii rot exeat satisfaction to AWuxo, (he did not know 


him under the charge ofthqAbbesa, where, in three years, 
her improvement in health,beauty, and mental attainments 
astonished all those who observed it. The two year* she 
passed in England, under ihe most judicious care, had 
brought her to that point of perfection to which Bhe had 
now arrived. 

Alonzo had not the slightest recollection of any of bsr 
feRtures except her eyes which on the day of their union 
had that large size and troubled expresaion which usually 
attends ill-health. He could now account fbr the startling 
recollection that had passed over hint one evening at the 
chessboanl; the look she then gave and tlwi with which 
ahe had impressed him on her leaving the oratory, were 
the same. 

“ And you. my grave and worthy tutor,” said Alonzo, 
addressing Mr. Mordaunt, “ did you join in this powerful 
league against me ?” 

“ I confess,” replied Mr. Mordaunt, “ that I waa in the 
service ofthe enemy • so much so, that on the evening you 
firef met Donna Viola, and were introduced to her at the 
opera; I knew beforehand that such a meeting and such an 
introduction would tnke place. I take this opportunity, 


encircled by bold and rugged mountain-scenery, owning, howtsver, of hinting,that you may thank your owi iropc- 
towards the ocean,—reposing in all its richness of floral tuosity that the discovei--- ~ J - J 


reposing 

beauty, with its shady and stately trees, iti leafy bowers 
and gushing streams, like a gem in the wilderness.—like 
the decked sod lovely bride of a dark-browed wsirior in 
those stern days of •* auld lang sync,” of which ono love* 
to dream in sp&t* like thesp. Water-parlies to ih&jnaoy 
beautiful islands.—society and study,—wcrealj tried, and 
in vain: every day, every hour, seemed to increase the 
despondency of Alonzo; but he never complained, never 
even touched in any way upon the subject that caused it. 

Upwards of three weeks passed in ibis manner. ' --- —- 

Alonzo was fond ofthe society ofthe Abbess: with the contracted by playing fe,patt in this masque!” 
unerring tact of her sex, she managed his present mood; “ Supper! supper P* cried out ihe Marqu****- a* he mar- 


-„.. .xy was not prematurely advanced 

on board ofthe Lisbon racket; for Donna Viols, terrified 
at your vehemence,.would have reveafod the whole truth, 
could she but have prevailed upop you to stay and hearii.” 

“ Ala* ! for my vehemence.” exclaimed Alonzo ; and 
trying to collect his puzzled thoughts, he turned to the 


“ And you too, my dear aunt,—you too, my 
Lady Abbess ! it is well you have the power of absolving 
yourself fbr all ihose little fibs you told me the olh«r day. 

“May Our Lady grant me nbrolutiom" replied the good 
Abbesa devoutly, “ for whatever stain of sin I may have 


toMirmwm toomtch ^ijS^his^bang^of'residence peri ntendfng the embfejkatioTT of their servants' and bag- 
?JiELJrfSSELnSZ « anytime Sa<e, facing takwTsn early dinner, went on board. 

th!? SbSSriM eie of M?. Mor- ft was a lovely evening. Aloowkgfamed at the merry 
tf£ «i7ltwnrH of th*» xpvfirfihd Ahhess it Inust and b,lB y 10 wn Falmouth, the numerous vessels, and the 
fcSt-Sd CtoJwSEEof.hafwshlv hroad Atlantic, which lay stretched out before him: then 

of an e^ the «n?e *>«eye fixed, as though there were nothing efee worth 
trmrh nf a Selicale hand amid ignite i°°kiDg at. on the small vessel that lay nearest to turn- He 
ia an itwtnnt- Bat Mr. Mordaunt perfectly agreed wil h the de * Cended “* t0 boat ’ #nd WM10 

^**>gtf»*tegSS5L^ SX" bcdeeP ‘ In.hToulfr S'rnel the da,o»,. who looM v«y 

y uSt tirnn thfv arrived in Eneland • and a oweb surprised at aeeing him; bnt without speaking, threw 


Viola lay on a couch, apparently absorbed in reading: 
the noise startled her. and she looked up; but nothing can 
express the astonishment painted on her countenance at 
the sight of Alonzo, who stood fixed as a stfttue before 
her. She sprang from the couch, and evidently her first. 
feeling was to run towards hhn f but probably the strange¬ 
ness of his look and demeanour arrested her; for she 
checked herself, and exclaimed, “ Don Alonzo!” “ 

“ Viola !” said be, seizing both her hands, and gently 
forcing her to return lo the seat she had left: “ Viola!” 
(the word seemed to choke him.) “ I ednnot live without 
you—you are yet free, have pity on roe!” 

“ A rodeo,” ahe asked, in a tremulous voice, “ are you 
free?” 

“lam not irrevocably bound.” * 

In a moment she seemed lo recover her self-possession, 
and replied, “ Then l must tell you, that lam. You are 
labouring under a fatal error; you thing I am but engaged 
—[am married — But stay I” she exclaimed, alarmed at 
the effect of her communication,—‘’'Stay!—one moment-! 

_Alonzo I—I beseech you!” 

It was in vain; he almost shook her off. rushed to his 
boat, and In a few minutes was on board of his owi ves¬ 
sel: be pushed by Mr. Mordaunt. ind every body and 
every thing that impeded his way to Kis cabin, where lock¬ 
ing tne door, he threw himself on his bed, in t state of 
mind qpt to be described. 

Mr. Mordaunt Look possession of the boat Alonzo had 
quitted, went on boar^ the Lhbon packet, and had an in¬ 
terview with Donna Viola. 

At day-break the following morning, Alonzo, wrapped 
in a cloak, and hia hat slouched over his brow, stood on 
the dedc, watching with gloomy composure the Lisbon 
packet getting under weigh; she soon began to move,— 
a few minutes more* and she was dashing through the 
water close beside him. Desperate thoughts lor «n instant 
darkened hia mind; a feeling of revenge and despair, be¬ 
set him, and he felt a strong temptation to plunge into the 
wake of ihe flying vessel,—when one of the latticed win¬ 
dows of the after-cabin was suddenly thrown open;.be 
saw a waving handkerchief and then the form of Viola 
herself, her eyes streaming with lmml kissing both her 
hands, and waving them to him. He bad iust time to re¬ 
turn the salutation: hia dark purpose Vanished, the weak¬ 
ness of his mother came over hun, and he wept: a $he 
loves me!”—that thought alone, single and abstracted, 
brought back the blood m a rush of transport to hia heart: 

“ She loves me!—and nobly sets me the example of a vir¬ 
tuous submission to our fate!” 

A friendly hand at that moment was kid on his; Mr. 
Mordaunt drew him to hi* cabin. “ Alonzo ” he said, “ I 
have been ssdly to blame,-^I ought to havo foreseen and 
guarded against all this. Ifcmna Vioh, whom I saw last 
evening, bade me give you this note,” potting one into his 
hand. 

Alonzo tore it open. “ Alonzo,I conjure yon, for the 
sake of your father—for sty sake—straggle against your 
fatal and hopeless passion! We shall very soon ffiaet 
again,—let us meet in peace, in innocesce. and frieodsaip! 
Heaven bless you, and heaven forgive i« both, far we have 
been much to blame! Yiola.” m 
V iola 'was very inexperienced, and Mr. Mordaunt knew 
very little about love, otherwise Alonao had never receiv¬ 
ed this note, which only added feel tothe.fisme; he kept 
h next his heart, and read it every day during the passage. 
He questioned Mr. Mordaunt closely concerning his in¬ 
terview with Viola the preceding evesiug. and especially 
Inquired whether he could give nim ary information con¬ 
cern ln( her husband. “ l am toldhe said, that he ia a 
man ofhigh rank, very rich, old, and itfirm. He has mar¬ 
ried the orphan daughter of his friend, merely as a safe¬ 
guard to her and her property in ibesa dangerous tiroes.” 
At this intelligence, Alonzo's heart bounded with secret 
joy: be became comparatively tranquil, but be would not 
analyse hia feelings—be dared, not. 

A few weeks brought them to Rio, On entering ita su¬ 
perb harbour Mr. Mordaunt was struck wilh admiration 
si the magnificent and beautiful scenery that surrounded 
him; but to the heart of Alonso it spoke yet mere feeling¬ 
ly, entwined as it was with all his dei r and early assess®- 
trons. He could have kissed the block and barren rock of 
the Sugar*LoaI: it was passed, and threw open the grace¬ 
ful sweep of the Bay of Botafogo, surrounded with its 
wooded and lofty mountains t this loo was sussed, and the 
harbour of Rio appeared. Great political changes had 
taken place, and the imperial flag waved upon every fort 
and hill. The visiting boat approached, and by the aide of 
the officer sat Alonzo's watchful and expecting father, who 
in a few minutes more was locked in the arms of h'si son. 
On their landing, friend* crowded rooed them: iu the af¬ 
ternoon they visited the good kind Abbess; and the even¬ 
ing was employed in renewing Alonso's recoUociions of 
his young female friends, most of whom had now became 
wires ami mothers; and those whom be had known as 
children bad started up into young wranea. a process re¬ 
markably rapid is that country. He waa pleased to ob¬ 
serve the vast improvement., that, ev«n during the short 
period of his absence, had taken place at Rao, as far as 
concerned the comforts and refinement of domestic life. 
On the following morning he was presented at court:—in* 
short, for two or three days he had not feature even to 1«& 
melancholy. . • , . . . 

But ope morning after breakrast, ia time universally 
agreed upon for making disagreeable caamuaications,) hw 
fatbertmonned him that in about.* moith, Donna laabdk 
might be expected with her father and torn. “ I have 
taken a temporary residepc*Jor yoc, which I lhink you 
will like, at Botilogo—(Easy temporary, for yOO will soon 
be offered, what you most desire,a diplomatic nusaioa to 
Europe 0 and the furnislung and arraying this residence 
has been my bobby for the last six momhs. If you and 
Mr. Mordaunt have no objection, we roll tide te see it ibia 

• RamAra,* If win bImm. iir. M wu iw onlr mnlv ■ six). 


■he would sit opposite to him. employed at her old-fashion¬ 
ed embroidery frame, for an hour without speaking: this 
was juat what he liked. Ono afternoon be had ensconc¬ 
ed himself in his accustomed seat in her little grated par¬ 
lour : he scarcely observed her entrance, but instead of 
seating hsiaelf at her frame.she stepped towards him. 

“ Alonzo, I am glad you have come, for I was just going 
to«nnd for vou ” 

" To send fbr me ?” refloated he listlessly. 

“ Yes, a friend of yours has arrived at the convent, and 
wishes to see you. 

** A friend of mine!” 

. *' You recollect, 1 suppose, Donna Viola de Montezu¬ 
ma?" 

He started from his seat—the shock was electric. 

“ Viola, did you say '—Donna Viola !—recollect her 
what of her?—what of her ?” 

“ She has become a widow.” 

“Go on!” 

She arrived at Lisbon just in time to rccave the last 
breath of her expiring husband. After the funeral, she 
consigned her affairs there into proper Hands, and delayed 
not a moment in returning to this country, where they 
demand her instant attention. She arrived yesterday, 
and remains here for a short time. She wishes to see 
you.” 

“ I am ready.” said Alonzo. . 

The Abbess left the room. *' Tb» is too —too much!” | 
he exclaimed aloud, as he paced the little parlour with 
hurried step*. A slight rust)ing t near the grate arrested 
him: it was Viola in deep mourning, looking more lovely 
and interesting than ever. She presented him her hand 
through the grate—he knelf, and pregt it to his lip*, to h» 
heart, to his burning forehead ** Alonzo,” she said in the 
kindest and moet soothing lone, “I hate heard from the 
Abbess ofyour marriage, and fear that I have innocently 
contributed to render that, which might have proved the 
highest blessing, a source of bitter misery. What can I- 
do bilt to entreat you to arm yourself wiih the resolution of 
acting right? I confess that your forcing me to lose my es- 
tewm for you, would bo the greatest pain you could inflict, 
even although your affection for me were the cause.— 
Promise me, Alonzo—” 

He hastily interrupted her? “ I will promise nothing— 
nothing!—Heaven grant that l may tio what is right, but, 
in the present state of my mind, 1 will pass my word for 
nothing.” ...... , , \ 

Viola sighed. ** Well,” she resumed, I shall see wheth¬ 
er Alonzo be really what I believed him or not: I shall see 
whether Jie be capable of sacrificing the happiness of his 
young and innocent wife, and of his dotting fathw—nta 
own honour and principles, to the shadow of a shade; for 
such is all hope of me. # Heaven bless yon Alonzo: and 
suppqrt you through this trial! You have my prayers, my 
best, my warmest wishes; deserve to be happy, and leave 

the rest to Providence.” . ' 

She disappeared:—he still remained kneeling at the 
grate, apparently wrapt in thought: at length a ray of iighi 
seemed to break through the darkness that surrounded 
him: a tingle spark of hope saved, him from utter despair. 
He decidea that in his first interview with Donna Arabella, 
he would reveal every secret or hi* heart; Jie wouia con-1 
jure hrr. ns she valued their mutual happiness, to assist i 
nim in breaking the tiothat had been made between them: | 
he would recall to her recollection the fatal hour of their 
union, when reluctanre on hia side, and the necessity of 
absolu'e force on hers, formed but an evil omen of future 
concord. Since that moment they had never met, had 
never even corresponded; he bad formed elsewhere a deep 
and serious attachment, nnd so pcrhai* had she- As to the 
debt he bad incurred towards her and her family, with a 
little lime add indulgence it would be cleared, as the pro¬ 
perty in Portugal was "on the exe of bring restored to his 
father. Thus, if thry acted with determination, and u 
unison, there could be no doubt of their succeeding in 
breaking the galling fetters in which the mistaken zeal of 
their relatives had bound them. “If,” he exclaimed, 

“ she bo not utterly devoid of the common pride and de¬ 
licacy of her sex, there is but one step to takeshe will 
—she Ruist rake it—and I shall become free and happy - 
’ Full oTthis thought, hekft tbs convent: amd, on hii ro- 
I turn home, sought Mr- Mordaunt, and laid his project be¬ 
fore him. Mr. Mordsupt listens*! with the utmost kind 
ness and sympathy; he taw bur one objection to the at¬ 
tempt: if Donna Isabella, in spite of all he could urge, 
should refuse to enter into his views, how much widor 
would it make the breach beiw«en them! how much 
would it diminish their chance of happiness! But to this 
tide ofthe picture, Alhnzo absolutely refused to turn; and 
Mr. Mordaunt, seeing him perfectly resolved, gave up the 
point! glad, at all events, that Alonzo had even this slight 
support to lean upon until the crisis arrived. 

At the top of the Marquesas small and rather. inconve¬ 
nient abode, was a room which, on account of its height 
and airiness, and the view of the harbour it commanded, 
the gentlemen preferred to breakfast, and to spend the 
morning in ? a spy-glass was fixed here, to w hichof late 
the eye oi the Marquess had been often and anxioosly.ap- 
plied. One morning, about a week after the scene just 
described, the Marquess seemed more than usually on the 
alert, watching the approach of a fine Brazilian merchant 
ship. " Is she near the fort ?”—“ her® she comet,”—“ the 
is abreast orit.”—“ now for it!” and as he spoke, up flew 
a private signal. The Marquess clasped *his hands, and 
exclaimed in a half*whisper, to Mr. Moidaunt, “Tbapk 
heaven, there they are at last!” and the two gentlemen in¬ 
stantly left the room. 

“ Well.” thought Alonzo, “I am, not bound to know 
that there they are at last, until I am informed of it and 
he tried again to rivet his attention to hia study. Three 
intolerably long hours passed away: a note was then 
brought to him from the Marques*: Donna Isabella, her 
aunt, and ftther, have arrived, and are now at Botafogo. 
The two ladies are somewhat fatigued, and prefer not re¬ 
ceiving you until the evening; therefore between seven 
and eight Mr. Mordaunt and the carriage will be at your 
door. 

rtlonzo sent away his untouched dinner, he dressed 91 
grande toillele; and, taking down "Walter Scott's last new 
novel, Btrove lo fix his attention on it* delightful pages— 
Alonzo had generally the power or exercising great maste¬ 
ry over his mind; to an indHfercnt observer he would ap¬ 
pear rather cold, reserved, and not easily acted upon in 
any way; but, when his feelings osce burst thsir barrier, 
h was with a violence proportioned to the restraint ho had 
thrown over them. - • 

At half-past seven, the carriage drew up to the door, and 
Alonzo immediately descended to it. “ I am glad lo see 
you are quite ready.” said Mr. Mordaunt, as he entered: 
the door closed; and they drove off. ... 

“ You have seen Donna Isabella?” inquired Alonzo. 

** Yes, I have," was the laconic reply, with evidently a 
wish of saying no more. After a considerable pause. Mr. 
Mordaunt asked whether be still kept to his purpose. 

M Certainly.” said Alopzo firmly—and no further con¬ 
versation passed. . : . ; ., 

Half an hour brought them to their destination: with a 
throbbing heart, Alonzo descended from the carriage-— 
They were sbdwn into the grand Sofa brilliantly lighted. 
Here were assembled Senhor Josef and Senhora 1 neresa< 
the Maroueas,Rnd the Abbess with an attendant nun; the 
old lady had not left her convent for many years, but on 
this occasion she was determined to be present. 

Alonzo raluted Senbor Joeefand his sister, with gravity, 
but perfectand sincere kindness; he kissed the hand of bis 
auat; then, turning to bis father, begged to know where 
betmgbtfind Donna Isabella. , * 

” She waits for you in her garden-room,” replied the 
Marquess. Alonzo bowed, and left the sala. 

He struggled successfully to continue the same appear¬ 
ance of composure, as he passed along the corridor which 
led to the garden-room: the door was a ajar; he entered 

and closeof it. 

The room was only lighted by a single Grecian lamp, 
suspended from the centre; the latticed doors leading to 
the garden weie thrown opeiij and the moon beams qui¬ 
vered brightly on the rfth festoons of flowers and foliage 
that twined around them. Lining on the harp near tha 
furthest door, stood a lady magnificently dressed as a 
bride; one hand hunr listlessly at her side, in the other 
were gathered the folds of bar veil, in which her face was 
buried. Alonzo advanced, and although somewhat pre¬ 
pared for a favorable alteration, he was struck with aston- 
uhment at the exquisitely fine and graceful form that 
stood before him. “ Donna Isabella, I believe ."—no reply, 
and no change of position. He approached a little nearer, 
and ventured to take the unoccupied hand, whose slight 
and delicate fingers were covered with gems, but on the 
arm was only a single bracelet, and that was of pink itgtaz. 
“ Donna Isabella, I venture to cltim a few minutes' pri¬ 
vate convetialion with you, on a subject tint deeply con¬ 
cerns the happiness of us both: permit me to lead you to 
« seat.” He paused—the emotion that visibly pervaded 
her whole frame convinced him that at least be was not 
addressing a statue. Suddenly she rased her head, clasp¬ 
ed her hands, and sunk on her knees at hi^ feet • Alonzo 
recoiled, a* though a supernatural appearance hsdpresenl- 
ed itaeif, while with a tone that thrilled through heart and 
brain, she exclaimed— 

•* Alonzo, can you forgive trie ?”— It was Viola. 

“ Can you fbrgtre me tor -11 the deception 1 have practis¬ 
ed. and caused others to practise ? May the prize I strove 
for—my husband's heart—plead my excuse?—1 know it 
will!” * 

While she spoke, Alonzo in some degree recovered him¬ 
self He raised up the beautiful suppliant, and folding her 
in silence to bb breast, kissed her with pare, intense, and 
devoted affection. He could not speak; he thought not 
and cared not how it had nil been brought about; be tmly 
knew and felt that his wife was in his arms, and that that 

‘^^Theparty^S the drawing-room, towhom the duenna 

was now added, were - - c: 

tion. . The Mirquesc 


“Supper! supper!” __ T ___ 

shalled than the way. Alonzo seized his Viola (for thus 
he fever after named her, as if he dreaded that «Ae magi¬ 
cal delusion would again snatch her from bis sight)—and 
never did a sett of happier creatures meet than those which 
now encircled the sumptuous banquet, prepared in honour 
of this firaziUau Wedding. 


t in an agony of impatient expects- 

_ at length fed the way, aqd dray all 

crept eerily clang' the pcttcff: “Maywecome* 

-CotneiS.^feld Alonxo—thefim word,be bedepokeo 

since the denouement. . 

Their entrance dispersed, in a great measure, the con¬ 
centrated feelings of Alonzo, and he became attentive to 
lean the medumiem by which hie present beppmeeebed 
been effected. It appeared ihiube prepoeennm tabdU 
bed conceived for her boabaed at the char had produced 
a striking change on her, as love did on Cymon. Ill hcann. 
thfr absence of the usual means of education at Sl Paul's, 
the ignorance and weak indulgence of those with whom 
mr. moraauui nave uu umowu, .«*«»ig,u.iis • shejesided, W alfo** d we ^J *»■ 

afternoon” “If you plsaae, sir ” was the only reply; and, 1 the tk\ htreasure* of nUra3h£ 

ancordtngly, it the appointed tune they set out. The named the Merquees from St Paul's and was placed by 
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NASRATIVE. 

From tht Juvenile Miscellany. 

TUB DUTCH FAMILY. 

[Concluded.] 

The winter passed away very swiftly ; and 
the time came when the young friends must part. 
It was their first sorrow; and it caused many, 
and bitter tears. Lotte obtained her mother’s 
permission to give Maria her little white goat; 
and Maria was desirous to give her peacock - in 
return : but Mr. Van Tromp said that the pea¬ 
cock was like an idle, fine lady, useless and 
troublesome—always picking at the poultry, 
ank forever running away from home. It was 
therefore decided that Frisk should be given 
in exchange for the goat. Madame Von vecht 
bought a new Bible for Lotte; Martin gave her a 
curious little box with a Dutch canal-boat painted 
on the cover; and Frederic brought the little 
blue pail in which they had often gathered ber¬ 
ries, and begged her to accept of it. Poor little 
Lotte’s heart was very full; and when she tried 
to thank them, the tears rolled down her cheeks. 
Frisk was the only merry one of the group. He 
loved his new mistress about as well os his former 
one; and as for Holland and America, Frisk did 
not know one from the other. 

Many tears, and thanks, and blessings, were 
mutually exchanged, as the emigrants entered 
the loaded boat, which was to convey them to 
their vessel at Amsterdam. Maria watched them 
until they were quite out of sight; and then she 
would have gone to her chamber and cried, but 
her mother asked her to make ready quick, 
and go with her to see a menagerie of animals, 
that had been brought to the village. When 
Maria saw the monkeys at play, and the beau¬ 
tiful young leopards frolicking round their fierce 
looking mother, the tears came to her eyes, as 
she said, “Oh, how I wish Lotte was here!”— 
But a monkey snatched away little Frederic’s 
apple with such a grin, that she could not help 
laughing; and before she thought of it, her lit¬ 
tle throbbing heart was comforted, and her eyes 
ceased to ache. 

In a few days, she could play with the whito 
goat without shedding tears over him; but she said, 
excepting her father, and mother, and brothers, 
she loved him better than anything else in the world, 
for Lotte’s sake. 

Many months passed, before any tidings were 
received from the family of Van Tromp;—but at 
last a little square letter, considerably worn and 
soiled, was placed in Maria’s hands. It was from 
her humble little friend, and was dated Albany: 

“Dear Maria, —We have all arrived safe 
in America, and Frisk bore the voyage very well. 
There were a great many Dutch people on board, 
and two little girls, not much bigger than I am, 
who had no father and mother. They were 
going to Illinois with an uncle and aunt. I was 
very sick, and I don’t know what I should have 
done, if my mother had not taken such good 
care of me. Frisk was a great comfort. He 
lay on my feet every night, and kept them as 
warm as toast; and one day, when a sailor bade 
him stand on his hind legs, and take an apple in 
his mouth, he ran right off and brought the apple 
to me, When I was able to go up on deck, I 
was a good deal frightened. The Atlantic ocean 
don’t look a bit like our canal. You have no idea 
how the water rolls and tumbles about. It seems 
just as if there was a great fire underneath, that 
made it boil over all the time. 


“ For a great many days we could not see any 
land at all. The sky seemed to dip down into the 
sea all round. I thought if we could get to the 
place, I could put my hands on the clouds;—but 
they kept just so far off, all the time. 

“ The sailors laughed, when I asked what made 
the sky keep going away so. I wished your 
mother had been here ; for she always told me 
what I did not understand, without laughing at 
me. This country is not a bit like Holland.— 

I don’t think it so smooth and pretty. It is full of 
high hills, and monstrous rivers, and big rocks. 
The children in the streets laugh at me sometimes; 
and that makes me feel bad. I don’t know what 
tlipv snv. bnnnnsn T r.nnnnt understand their lan¬ 
guage. They all wear bonnets here; and I sup¬ 
pose my green cap looks queer; but I don’t think 
it kind to laugh at strangers. 

“ Father thinks of living in a place called Gcn- 
eseo; and we shall start to-morrow. Give my love 
to Martin and Frederic, and tell them I havo not 
broken either the box or the pail. I read a great 
deal in my Bible, while wo wore in the ship; but 
now I get so tired going from place to place, that 
I go right jo sleep as soon as wo stop. 

“Don’t forget to give my love to Nanny-goat. 

Your affectionate, Lotte. 

“ P. S. Father likes this country very much; 
and I suppose it is a very good country; but I do 
want to come back to Holland. They don’t keep 
their tins half so bright as wo do.” 

Maria answered the letter that very evening. 

“Dear Lotte, —We are all well; and you 
don’t know how glad I was to hear from you.— 
The Nanny-goat is very happy, and I drink a 
bowl of her milk every night with my supper. I 
am glad you did not take the peacock. Ho is 
not at all amiable in his disposition ;—and that 
makes us a great deal of trouble. He not only 
quarrels with our hens, but he plucks the feathers 
out of all the fowls in the neighborhood. Father 
says he must carry him to Amsterdam, and sell 
him; for ho will not keep any thing that injures 
his neighbors. 

“ Another family have moved into the house 
where you used to live; but the little girls are not 
very well-behaved; and tho boys are rude, and 
mother does not allow us to go there. 

“ The storks came back and built in the chim¬ 
ney last summer; and Frederic insists that they 
are the self-same ones, because he knows their 
feathers. 

“Mother explained to mo why the sky and the 
ocean.seemed to meet, and w)iy tho vessels could 
never get any nearer to tho sky. She says it is 
because the earth isround. You know when you 
are riding up a hill, the sky seems to rest on the 
top of the hill, and you can see nothing beyond; 
but when you reach the top, tho sky seems just 
as far off as ever. When you ore sailing, the ocean, 
being round, rises between you and. the clouds, 
just as the hill does when you are riding. 

“ Martin and Frederic are well, and talk a 
great deal about you. I don’t think I shall ever 
taste such good cheese-cakes as your mother used 
to make for me. Do write again soon. 

Your affectionate, Maria.” 

Maria did not receive another letter from Lotte. 
Mr. Von Vecht was unfortunate in his business, 
and was obliged to sell his fine house and gar¬ 
dens. With the small sum of money he had 
left, he wished to purchase a farm in America; 
and Madame Von Vecht was willing to conform 
to anything for the good of her husband. Maria 
shed no tears about it. She thought she should 
like flowers, that grew wild in the fields quite as 
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well as the gaudy tulips in the gardens; and she 
was delighted at the thought of meeting Lotte 
once more. When she had received a promise 
to carry the white goat with her she was perfect¬ 
ly satisfied. 

The whole family crossed the ocean in safety; 
and after seeing many things which the children 
declared wonderful, arrived safely in the valley 
of Ohio. Maria’s only disappointment was, that 
she could not obtain u sight of her friends. Mr. 
Van Tromp had left Geneseo, and the neigh¬ 
bors said lie had removed to Illinois. Maria 
thought this was a great affliction; but the poor 
chihf soon learned that there are many heavier 
sorrows in this world. Three days after Mr. 
Von Vecht had moved into his new house, Mar¬ 
tin was seized with a fever, and died in six 
hours. In one week after, both the parents died 
of the same disorder; and poor Maria was left 
alone among strangers, with little Frederic de¬ 
pending upon her care. It was heart-breaking 
to hear the little girl’s sobs, when she saw both 
her parents buried in one grave,—and that grave 
far from the land of their nativity. A worthy 
Methodist clergyman, who was called to attend 
the funeral, pitied the child, from the bottom of 
his heart. “Poor little one,” said he, “what 
will you do? and whore would you like to go?” 
Maria looked up in his face imploringly, and 
burst into tears. “ Poor dear child,” said the 
affectionate stranger: “ Come, let us kneel down 
and pray to your Father who lives in the 
Heavens.” “Will he come back to us?” ex¬ 
claimed little Frederic; for he thought the cler¬ 
gyman moant his father who had died. “ I meant 
God, my child,” replied the stranger:—“ He is 
the Father of us all; and he takes good care of 
all who trust in Him.” Then Maria and her 
brother knelt down beside the good clergyman, 
and ho prnyed in a most affecting manner, that 
God would raise up friends for these desolate or¬ 
phans, loft alone in a land of strangers. When 
he arose, Maria clung to him, as if ho had been 
an old friend, and begged him not to go away 
from them. “I will go but for a little while,” 
said the good man; “ I will certainly come back 
soon, and take caro of you. Do you see smoko 
rising from a chimney between those distant 
hillsf” Maria wiped her tears, and tried to look 
in the direction he pointed. “A Dutch family live 
there,” continued the clergyman; “ and ns I have 
no homo of my own, I will go seo what they will 
do for their distressed country people.” 

When he had gone, Maria felt all alone in the 
wide world. In the agony of her heart, she laid 
down on the floor and cried; and little Frederic 
kissed her, and cried too. Poor little boy! he 
kc.it nsltimr her if mother would never come 
back aaainr and that made his sister feel worse 
than over. She took him by the hand, and led 
him out to walk on the grass. Tho sun was set- 
tin<r behind the hills, and tho broad Ohio spark¬ 
led in his departing rays. The scene was^ very 
fair to look upon; but'there was nothing in the 
thick forests, the deep ravines, and tho mighty 
l iver to remind Maria of her beloved Holland. 
Tho'land was beautiful; but to her it was a 
beautiful stranger. She thought of the smooth 
canal, with its loaded boats, and of the pretty 
„arde’n walks tliut came quite down to its edge, 
of her merry skating frolics on the ice—of farmer 
Van Tromp’s substantial dwelling—of her kind 
futlicr and her good and beautiful mother—till 
her full heart again overflowed in tears. She 
continued weeping and weeping—and littlo Frede¬ 
ric laid his head down in her lap, and cried him¬ 
self to sleep. . 

Presently a short merry bark mado Maria 
start upon her feet; and in an instant Frisk— 
her own dog Frisk—was jumping upon her, and 
licking her hand! It was the first thing that 
had seemed like home, for many dreary Jays. 
Frederic almost stifled tho dog with caresses— 
father, mother, everything was forgotten in his 
infant joy. 

In n few moments the kind clergyman came, 


bringing Lotte with him 1 Poor Maria had again a 
friend, and that when she least expected to find one. 

Mr. Van Tromp lived in the distant farm-house 
between the hills, and the children were imme¬ 
diately conveyed there. Nothing could exceed 
tho mingled joy, and grief, and tenderness, with 
which the orphans were received. In Mrs. Van 
Tromp, Maria found a second mother, less culti¬ 
vated than her own, but equally kind. She was 
not much used to the work done on a farm, but 
she tried to make herself useful; and she soon 
learned to milk and churn, and spin very well. 
The New York gentleman, who had sent Mrs. Von 
Vecht the apples, offered to take Frederic, and 
give him a situation in his store, as soon as he was 
old enough. But Mrs. Van Tromp said the 
little boy’s food would cost a mere trifle, and 
it went against her heart to send him among 
strangers. Frederic was very grateful for per¬ 
mission to stay; for when the white goat was brought 

from his father’s newly purchased house, and he 
had Frisk, and his own little wooden pail, and 
Maria, and Lotte, he felt quite at home. 

Mr. Vcn Vecht left but very little money; and 
when his new farm was sold, it was found that 
there was not enough to support the children. 
Their small fortune was placed in the hands of 
tho New York merchant, who had been their 
father’s friend. Mr. Van Tromp insisted upon 
keeping the children several years, receiving only 
money enough to clothe them. 

When Frederic was old enough to be useful 
in a store, lie was sent to New York, and part of 
his father’s money was expended in paying for 
his schooling. It was likewise deemed proper 
that Maria should expend half of her portion for 
the advantages of education; and as Mr. Van 
Tromp was very prosperous, he thought he could 
afl'ord to send Lotto to the same school. They 
wore both amiable, industrious girls, and owing 
to the early influence of Madame Von Vecht, 
they were remarkably gentle and lady-like in 
their manners. They married brothers, the sons 
of their New York friend, and lived in sight of 
each other’s houses, as they had done in childhood. 
In process of time, Frederic became a partner of 
bis sister’s husband, and they all enjoyed prosperi¬ 
ty and happiness. 
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THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 


UY THE AUTHOR OP THE SKETCH-BOOK. 


Break, Plmutsio, from thy cnvo of cloud, 

And wnvo tliy purple wines, 

Now nil thy figures nro nllowcd, 

And vnrious shapes of things. 

Creuto of niry forms n strenm ; 

It must Imvo blood and nought of phlegm ; 

And though it be u walking dream, 

Yet let it liko nil odor riso 
To nil the senses bore, 

And full like slce]i upon their eyes, 

Or music on their cur. Ben Jonson. 

* There are more things in heaven and earth than arc dreamed of 
in our philosophy,’ and among these may he placed that marvel and 
mystery of the seas, the Island of St. Brandan. Every school-boy 
can enumerate and call by name the Canaries, the Fortunate Islands 
of the ancients ; which, according to some ingenious and speculative 
minds, are mero wrecks and remnants of the vast island of Atalantis, 
mentioned by Plato, as having been swallowed up by the ocean. 
Whoever has read the history of those isles, will remember the won¬ 
ders told of another island, still moro beautiful, seen occasionally 
from their shores, stretching away in the clear bright west, with long 
shadowy promontories, and high, sun-gilt peaks. Numerous expedi¬ 
tions, both in ancient and modern days, have launched forth from the 
Canaries in quest of that island; but, on their approach, mountain 
and promontory have gradually faded away, until nothing has re¬ 
mained but the blue sky above, and the deep blue water below. 
Hence it was termed by the geographers of old, Aprositus, or the 
Inaccessible; while modern navigators have called its very existence 
in question, pronouncing it a mere optical illusion, like the Fata 
Morgana of the Straits of Messina ; or classing it with those unsub¬ 
stantial regions known to mariners as Cape Flyaway, and the Coast 
of Cloud Land. 

Let not, however, the doubts of the worldly-wise sceptics of mo- 
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dern days rob us of all the glorious realms owned by happy credulity 
in days of yore. Be assured, O reader of easy faith ! — thou for 
whom I delight to labor — be assured, that such an island does actu¬ 
ally exist, and has, from time to time, been revealed to the gaze, and 
trodden by the feet, of favored mortals. Nay, though doubted by 
historians and philosophers, its existence is fully attested by the poets, 
who, being an inspired race, and gifted with a kind of second sight, 
can see into the mysteries of nature, hidden from the eyes of ordi¬ 
nary mortals. To this gifted race it has ever been a region of fancy 
and romance, teeming with all kinds of wonders. Here once bloomed, 
and perhaps still blooms, the famous garden of the Hesperides, with 
its golden fruit. Here, too, was the enchanted garden of Armida, 
in which that sorceress held the Christian paladin, Rinaldo, in deli¬ 
cious but inglorious thraldom; as is set forth in the immortal lay of 
Tasso. It was on this island, also, that Sycorax, the witch, held sway, 
when the good Prospero, and his infant daughter Miranda, were 
wafted to its shores. The isle was then 

-‘ full of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not . 1 

Who does not know the tale, as told in the magic page of Shak- 
speare 1 

In fact, the island appears to have been, at different times, under 
the sway of different powers, genii of earth, and air, and ocean; who 
made it their shadowy abode ; or rather, it is the retiring place of 
old worn-out deities and dynasties, that once ruled the poetic world, 
but are now nearly shorn of all their attributes. Here Neptune and 
Amphithrite hold a diminished court, like sovereigns in exile. Their 
ocean-chariot lies bottom upwai’d, in a cave of the island, almost a 
perfect wreck, while their pursy Tritons and haggard Nereids bask 
listlessly like seals, about tho rocks. Sometimes they assume a 
shadow of their ancient pomp, and glide in state about tho glassy 
sea; while the crew of some tall Indiaman, that lies becalmed with 
Happing sails, hear with astonishment the mellow note of the Triton’s 
shell swelling upon the ear, as the invisible pageant sweeps by. 
Sometimes tho quondam monarch of the ocean is permitted to make 
himself visible to mortal eyes, visiting the ships that cross the line, 
to exact a tribute from new-comers; the only remnant of his ancient 
rule, and that, alas ! performed with tattered state, and tarnished 
splendor. 

On the shores of this wondrous island, the mighty kraken heaves 
his bulk, and wallows many a rood; hero, too, the sea-serpent lies 
coiled up, during the intervals of his much-contested revelations to 
the eyes of true believers; and bei’e, it is said, even the Flying 
Dutchman dnds a port, and casts his anchor, and furls his shadowy 
sail, and takes a short repose from his eternal wanderings. 

Here all the treasures lost in the deep, are safely garnered. Tho 
caverns of the shores are piled with golden ingots, boxes of pearls, 
rich bales of oriental silks ; and their deep recesses sparkle with 
diamonds, or flame with carbuncles. Hero, in deep bays and har¬ 
bors, lies many a spell-bound ship, long given up as lost by the ruined 
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merchant. Hero, too, its crew, long bewailed as swallowed up in 
ocean, lie sleeping in mossy grottoes, from age to age, or wander 
about enchanted shores and groves, in pleasing oblivion of all things. 

Such are some of the marvols related of this island, and which 
may serve to throw some light on the following legend, of unques¬ 
tionable truth, which I recommend to the entire belief of the reader 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF ‘AMERICAN SOCIETY.’ 


NUMBER TWO. 


THE FASHIONABLE MOTHER: 

OR 

THE ABUSE OF MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 

It was during a summer vacation, that a mother and her two sons 
were seen taking an afternoon walk, on the shaded side of one of 
our most fashionable promenades. She looked proud and happy, 
for her boys, after a year’s separation from their home, had returned 
very much grown, and much improved, both in person and in man¬ 
ners. Though naturally different in their minds and dispositions, 
yet they were both at that period of existence when plastic emotions 
are indurating into principles, and when the impress of character is 
about becoming fixed for life. 

It was enough to make a mother’s heart throb with joy and pride 
to look on two such sons. They were springing into manhood in 
vigor and beauty, and the growing strength of their intellectual 
energies gave a token of future eminence and success, in any path 
of life to which their footsteps might be directed. The mind of Ed¬ 
ward Vernon was thoughtful and deliberative. He was a student 
both of men and of books ; and with him, opinions and actions were 
always tested by their results and their motives. The steady intel¬ 
lectual gaze of his dark gray eye showed that he could look beyond 
the surface of things, and that he never would be in danger of mis¬ 
taking mere glitter for gold. His younger brother, Charles, was 
acute and ready-witted, and the knowledge he possessed seemed 
more the result of intuition than of reflection or acquirement. His 
quick and elastic step, and his flashing, restless eye, evinced a mind 
always on the qui vive, and an active spirit, that would make the best 
of every situation in which he might be placed. He was easily de¬ 
ceived by sophistry, or specious appearances, and his promptness of 
action as effectually precluded reflection, as his natural disposition 
was averse to it. Yet in him quickness of observation seemed to 
supply the want of cool judgment, or prudent foresight; and with 
the generality of persons he was considered as superior in intellect 
to his elder brother. 

Mrs. Vernon’s maternal feelings were gratified by the fine forms 
and manly appearance of her two noble boys, but of their minds and 
dawning characters she knew but little. They were comparatively 
strangers to her, having spent but a few weeks in each year with her, 
since they were old enough to be sent from home. Charles was her 
favorite, for she thought he possessed more spirit and activity than 
Edward. It was for him that she pictured the future with glowing 
scenes of magnificence and grandeur. It was he who was to be the 
princely merchant, whose returning ships were to be heavily freighted 
with the manufactures and productions of Europe and Asia; or the 
rich southern planter, living in regal dignity among his slaves, with 
an annual income far exceeding the accumulated gains of a life-time 
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in less favored climes. She saw that Edward was a student, and she 
knew that it was to Charles alone she must look for that elevation in 
society to which her exertions and her hopes had so long been 
aspiring. 

During the course of their afternoon ramble, they came to a 
recently erected dwelling, whose architectural beauty and splendid 
internal decorations had been an engrossing subject of conversation 
among the fashionable circles. It belonged to a man who had risen 
rapidly both in wealth and in standing, and whose family had be¬ 
come a reigning one, in the beau monde. Mrs. Vernon pointed out 
to her sons the novel attractions of the lofty mansion, and repeated, 
with admiration, the glowing description of its satin-damask hang¬ 
ings— its gold and ebony furniture — its costly chandeliers, and of 
the dinner and tea service of silver and of gold. She showed them 
the emblazoned carriage standing before the door, with its liveried 
driver and footman, and the four proud steeds that stood pawing the 
ground, and with curved necks, champing their bits, as if they were 
impatient to bound onward to the fashionable drive, that they might 
exhibit their glittering accoutrements among their gaily caparisoned 
fellows. After having tried to impress her boys with a deep sense 
of all this magnificence, and having spoken of it as a glorious eleva¬ 
tion, worthy the exertion of every faculty and energy of mind and 
soul, she thus held out the hopes of its attainment. 

‘ And yet, my sons, Mr. Delville was standing behind the counter 
of a petty grocery, when your father was an importer. Oh, if your 
father had possessed but half the enterprise and ambition of this man, 
how different would our situation in life have been!’ 

Charles’ eye sparkled with the proud thought of livingin the midst 
of such splendor as was then displayed before him, but Edward very 
calmly replied: 1 But, mother, father is an honest man, and I have 
heard it said that Mr. Delville owes his present prosperity to means 
neither honorable nor honest.’ 

Mrs. Vernon -quickly replied : ‘ That happened so many years 
ago, that no one thinks of it now. People in society do not trouble 
themselves about such tilings. He is more sought after, and stands 
higher, than your father, with all his honesty. And even ‘ on 
'chano-e ’ he is one of the most popular and influential men; for as 
his note needs no endorser, merchants bow down to him too, in 
despite of all the old stories that are raked up against him. Your 
father is a good man, but he carries his notions of honesty to a ridi¬ 
culous extent. He has no contrivance, or management, in his busi¬ 
ness, and without these, no one can expect to make a fortune. He 
goes straight forward, but there are little turnings and twistings, that 
every body must learn to practise, or else they will never rise in the 
world.’ 

After their return home, they found Mt. Vernon seated in his fa¬ 
vorite chair, abstractedly going over in his mind the various items 
of his cash-book and leger. Mr. Vemon was a merchant of the 
old school, now nearly extinct. He was for gains, slow but sure, 
and would as soon have staked one half his fortune at the faro-table, 
as to have risked a few hundreds in a modem speculation. He 
seemed to carry on his business not so much for the profit it brought 
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him, as for the interest he took in it. It. was as delightful to 
him as a game of chess to a scientific player. He calculated his 
own moves and the moves of those with whom he was engaged, with 
so much deliberation and sagacity, that he could almost foretell the 
issue of every commercial transaction. He belonged to the obsolete 
class of Franklin economists, whose maxims were, that ‘ a penny 
saved is worth more than a penny earned that the surest art of 
money-getting is money-saving; and he looked upon the present 
race of mercantile speculators with as much pity and contempt as 
he did upon a lottery-adventurer, who throws away three or four 
hundred dollars for the bare chance of winning one prize among a 
thousand blanks. 

Mr. Vernon had always shown an invincible aversion to the en¬ 
croachments of modern style, much to the annoyance and vexation of 
his wife. He obstinately adhered to Franklin stoves, high-backed 
mahogany chairs, and Turkey carpets. Mrs. Vernon, finding there 
was no immediate hope of introducing fashionable furniture into her 
parlors, endeavored to give them as modern an air as she could, by 
decorating her oval card-table with all the bijouterie of the pier and 
centre-table — the wonderful creations of French confectionary, 
tiny candlesticks, with colored tapers, fanciful ink-stands, never to 
be desecrated by ink — liule glass images of cupids and dogs — one 
or two china cup3 and saucers, etc., — those cui'ious and beautiful 
specimens of the fine arts , which fashionable ladies are so fond of 
collecting. Mr. Vernon would overlook these for a while, but when 
any of }iis little nieces came to spend a few days in town, he would 
take them to the tables, and tell them there was a fine lot of toys, 
they might have, to furnish their- baby-house, when they went home. 
Though Mr. Vernon thus often ridiculed his wife’s folly, and restricted 
her extravagance within prescribed limits, yet he was a kind and in¬ 
dulgent husband, in gratifying her every reasonable wish, and in 
many respects permitted her to have too much of her own will. Like 
many men, devoted to business, lie left, the whole control and gui¬ 
dance of their children to her care and management. She selected 
their schools, directed them in the choice of their associates, and tried 
to mould their tastes and opinions to her own. Her husband thought 
he performed his part, if he gave them money to purchase their books, 
and paid their school-bills as soon as they were presented. Mrs. 
Vernon had all the fashionable predilection for boarding-schools, and 
as soon as her two sons and her only daughter bad passed the tender 
years of infancy, they were successively exported to the academies 
patronized by the first circles. To her morning visitors she would 
lament their separation from her, and would add, with all the heroic 
self-sacrifice of a Spartan mother, that she was willing to give up 
her own feelings for their advantage. The Hindoo mother stifles 
her maternal emotions, and throws her babe into the waters of the 
Ganges, that she may gain the favor of her god, and secure the eter¬ 
nal happiness of her infant; but the fashionable mother casts her 
child from the sanctuary of home and its affections, to the cold and 
rigid government of strangers, that it may be prepared to ‘strut its 
hour’ upon the world’s theatre. 

Mr. Vernon, though naturally silent and reserved, was an affec- 
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donate father. The absence of his dear boys was painfully felt; hut 
when his darling Alice was sent away from him, he thought it was 
too hard for him to hear. He remonstrated with his wife, but finally 
gave a forced submission to her arguments, and devoted himself more 
assiduously than ever to his business. He often sighed, when he re¬ 
turned to his silent and solitary dwelling, after his day’s sojourn in 
his counting-room. The glad voices of his beautiful boys, the sweet 
tones of his loving Alice, as she uttered her delight at seeing him, 
and shaking back her sunny brown curls, came with bounding steps 
to meet him, those charms that made his home so attractive, were 
now all riven away, and there was nothing left to wean him from the 
life-wearing intensity of his devotion to business. The return of 
his children, at their periodical vacations, was to him a season of 
rare and highly-prized enjoyment. He was proud of his boys, and 
felt happy to see them around him ; but when he folded his loved 
Alice to his heart, and held her little hand in his, he almost forgot 
that he was a merchant. 

Mr. Vernon was very much gratified by the evident improvement 
of his sons, and by their manly appearance; and on their present 
visit, lie took as much pleasure in introducing them to his mercan¬ 
tile friends, as his wife did in exhibiting them to her fashionable ones. 
When Edward and Charles returned from their walk, and entered 
the room with their mother, Mr. Vernon roused from his abstraction, 
and affectionately grasped the hand of each. Then turning to his 
wife, he said : ‘ My dear, your boarding-school system has, I ac¬ 
knowledge, been of service to our boys, for it is probable they would 
not have been as noble and manly-looking fellows as they now are, 
if they had been all tbis time tied to your apron-string, or had had a 
mother to run to in every difficulty. But 1 am afraid its effects will 
not be as favorable upon Alice ; for I fancied I saw two or three 
fashionable affectations about her, when she was last at home. God 
forbid, that my artless, warm-hearted Alice should ever be turned 
into a modern ‘ fine lady !’ If I thought there was any probability of 
her becoming corrupted into that artificial, senseless automaton, I 
would immediately take her from her boarding-school, and send her 
to rusticate among her cousins, that she might be herself again. It 
would almost break my heart to see her a fashionable woman.’ 

‘ You must recollect, Mr. Vernon,’ replied his wife, ‘ that Alice is 
no longer a mere child. It is time that her manners should begin to 
be formed. She is almost twelve years of age. Mrs. Davenant pays 
more attention to the manners of her pupils than to any thing else, 
and it was for that reason, that I gave her school the preference. 
The young ladies under her tuition are always admired for their fin¬ 
ished elegance of demeanor. She is so successful in her training, 
that she can make all equally polished and graceful; and every one 
who has been her scholar, is remarked in society as having been one 
of Mrs. Davenant’s pupils. An awkward, blushing school-girl is never 
found in her little band ; and even the youngest among them have 
as much ease as if they had been in company for years.’ 

‘Very desirable, certainly! — to be known as a member of the 
Davenant corps. She must be a fine-drill-sergeant—and what a 
rare captain she would make ! * Young ladies, attention! Heads 
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up ! — toes out! — keep a bold face ! — make a curtsey — one, two, 
three ! — down ! — up ! Pay particular attention to the following 
order: You must all stand, walk, sit, and enter a room, in precisely 
the same mode, according to the instructions given you. It makes 
no difference what are your natural dispositions, minds, or charac¬ 
ters ; you must learn to curb these, and must think, feel, speak, and 
act, by the prescribed rules laid down for all situations and circum¬ 
stances.’ But a truce with jesting. I tell you what, wife, if Alice is 
to undergo such a Procrustean mode of operation, as to be made 
exactly similar to every other young lady in the school, it can only 
be done by making her assume a character that does not belong to 
her. So, she shall leave Mrs. Davenant: on that I’m resolved. I 
will take the boys with me to-morrow, and bring her home.’ 

Mrs. Vernon acquiesced, with seeming willingness; but she im¬ 
plicitly trusted that the next morning’s visit to his counting-room 
would obliterate all remembrance of his objections to Mrs. Dave¬ 
nant, and his hasty resolution to bring Alice home. And with the 
intention of diverting his thoughts from the subject, she said : ‘ Ed¬ 
ward and Charles are almost young men, both in height and ap¬ 
pearance. What do you intend to make of them V 

‘ I have not thought much about it. It will be time enough when 
they leave college.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Vernon, as I suppose you intend them for men of busi¬ 
ness, it will be a waste of their most enterprising and energetic 
year's, to permit them to remain until they are old enough to graduate. 
It will destroy every thing like business habits, and make them mere 
sedentary book-worms.’ 

‘ I will leave it to them,’ said the father. ‘ Come, boys, tell me 
what you intend to be V 

Charles immediately answered : ‘ I will be a merchant. I am 
almost tired of the monotony of a college life, already, and think it 
will soon be time for me to come out upon a busier scene, and a 
wider sphere of action.’ 

‘ That is well said, my son,’ exclaimed Mrs. Vernon : ‘ you have 
made a good choice, and I hope you may be as successful and as 
prosperous as Mr. Delville.’ A frown passed over Mr. Vernon’s 
face, but he made no comment on his wife’s remark, and turning to 
Edward, said : ‘ My son, what will your choice be V Edward re¬ 
plied : ‘ With your approbation, father, I would prefer one of the 
two professions, law or medicine; but I have not thought sufficiently 
on the subject to give a decision at present.’ 

‘ I would rather that you had chosen as Charles did,’ said his fa¬ 
ther; ‘but in this, your own inclinations shall be consulted. You 
must recollect, however, that even with the finest talents, the mem¬ 
bers of these two professions must pass through many years of ob¬ 
scurity and difficulty, before they can get into full practice, and also 
that perhaps two-thirds of their number never succeed. While, on 
the other hand, the man of business can get into credit and custom 
at once, and every merchant has the opportunity of attaining wealth. 
If he does not do so, it is not for want of patronage, but from his. 
own rashness or inefficiency.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Vernon,’ said his wife, 1 1 think you do wrong in thus 
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giving up to Edward’s whims. He is too young to judge for him¬ 
self, and I would prepare him for that occupation which you prefer, 
and not suffer him to consult his own wishes alone.’ 

‘ My dear wife,’ he replied, ‘ I have seen the evil effects of oppos¬ 
ing a young man’s inclination in the choice of a profession in my fa¬ 
ther’s family, and I then determined never to commit a similar error, 
if I ever should have sons. Gold, silver, and copper, can be easily 
fused, and coined into money, hut wood and marble would soon be 
destroyed by the attempt to put them to the same use.’ 

‘ Well, if he is permitted to choose a profession, I hope it will be 
that of law, for it affords a pretty fair opportunity of amassing a for¬ 
tune, while that of the physician rarely or never does. A lawyer of 
established reputation may get his thousands for a single case, while 
the doctor makes his money by fifty cents or a dollar a visit. The 
lawyer is waited upon at his office, and his client does not expect 
him to put himself to any inconvenience on his account; while the 
physician is always expected to be an obsequious slave to the caprices 
of the rich, and to submit without complaining to the impositions of 
the poor. I do wonder that so many should choose this as a pro¬ 
fession, since there is so much labor required, and so little wealth to 
be gained by it.’ 

‘ If the desire of gain were the ruling motive of every man, my 
dear mother,’ said Edward, ‘ the profession of medicine would soon 
be extinct. But there are other reasons for choosing a profession, 
than for the facility it affords of amassing wealth —reasons that do 
honor to the mind and the heart. It is the desire of expatiating in 
the boundless fields of knowledge to which it opens — the anxiety to 
alleviate human suffering, by searching into its causes, that the proper 
remedies may be applied, and the thirst to know all that can be known 
of the mysterious formation of the body, ‘ so fearfully and wonder¬ 
fully made’ — it is these that have sufficient attraction to induce men 
to forego the lustre of wealth, and the ‘ pride of place,’ and to walk 
humbly and contentedly in the valley-paths of usefulness and be¬ 
nevolence.’ 


It was a cold winter evening; but in the drawing-room of Mr. 
Vernon everything wore the aspect of luxurious comfort. A bright 
coal fire was glowing in the polished steel grate, and the brilliantly- 
lighted chandelier brought into distinct relief the rich and heavy folds 
of the crimson hangings, and the graceful forms of the damask-cush¬ 
ioned chairs, while its own image was reflected in the wide and lofty 
mirrors. Mrs. Vernon was reclining upon an ottoman, gaily and 
expensively attired, and holding an open letter in her hand. On the 
opposite side of the fire sat Mr. Vernon, in a chair that seemed to 
have been fashioned after his favorite one of former days, but made 
of materials rich and costly, as if to hide the homeliness of its ob¬ 
solete form. He was very much changed in the last few years, for 
his sedentary life and slavish and unremitted attention to business, 
had brought on premature age, with its infirmities — feeble health 
and weakened energies. As long as he could, he kept a firm barrier 
against the encroachment of fashion and style j but when Alice added 
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her entreaties to his wife’s underminin'?, he found his failing: strength 
of mind unequal to the struggle, and finally gave way to the tide. 
After Mrs. Vernon had finished reading the letter, she said to her 
husband: 

‘ I think this ought to he sufficient to convince Edward that Charles 
lias made the wiser choice, and to induce him to remove to the south, 
as I have so often urged him. Ninety thousand dollars made in one 
land speculation! — and this in addition to the princely annual in¬ 
come from his plantation ! Charles is indeed a fine, ambitious fellow. 
I foresaw, from his childhood, that he would be the enterprising man 
of business, while Edward would not have spirit or activity enough 
to lose sight of the smoke of his father’s chimney. Look at the dif¬ 
ference between them now ! Charles is the proprietor of a town, 
has one or two banks under his control, and is one of the most influ¬ 
ential men in his state. His name is every where spoken of, for his 
magnificent projections, his numerous improvements, his unbounded 
liberality, and his immense wealth. But who has ever heard of Ed¬ 
ward, out of his own limited circle of acquaintance 1 I did hope, 
when I insisted on his choosing law instead of medicine, since he 
had fixed his choice on a profession, that by this time he would have 
obtained a practice worth at least a thousand dollars a year. But he 
can scarcely make enough to pay his office-rent. This, however, is 
in some degree his own fault; for a fellow-student of his told me 
that Edward was too conscientious. lie said that, to a young law¬ 
yer, a conscience was rather a troublesome appendage, which should 
bo dismissed as soon as possible, although it might be of advantage 
to recall it, when one became rich enough to afford it. Edward is too 
scrupulous, 1 know ; but he would have been obliged to give up his 
notions of honor and honesty, if he had had no one to apply to, when 
he was in want of funds. And 1 think it will be a good plan to force 
him into fortune, by insisting on his going to the south-west. You 
know that Charles has again and again said in his letters, that if Ed¬ 
ward could only be induced to go, he would not only realize a hand¬ 
some fortune in two or three years, but might become a judge, a 
member of congress, or any thing to which his ambition might lead him 
to aspire. And if you tell him that you cannot think of assisting him 
any longer — that he must go where he can meet with more speedy 
success — I think this will have the desired effect, as I said before, of 
forcing him into good fortune. He will not make use of those means 
by which he could gain practice even here. I wished him to go into 
society, and to cultivate the acquaintance of the wealthiest and most 
fashionable families, that he might gain their patronage ; but he says 
he has not time to spare from his studies. He is constantly poring 
over his books, and what has he gained by it 1 As a last resort, I 
have tried to persuade him to secure a fortune by marriage ; but 
even this seems to be contrary to his fastidious principles. I was 
very anxious for him to attend Alice this evening, for Mr. Conrad’s 
daughter will be quite an heiress, and I thought it possible that he 
might be fascinated, for she is strikingly beautiful.’ 

1 Poor Alice!’ said Mr. Vernon ; it is a cold night for her to be 
out— and she was dressed so thinly, too : she would not wear her 
cloak, for fear of disarranging her dress. I hope Mrs. Delville’s 
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carriage is well cushioned, so as to exclude the cold air. The wind 
whistles bleak and shrill; it must be a dreadful night upon our coasts. 
I am glad that I have no vessels now. This reconciles me to the 
thought of having sold them. If I had not done so, I should not have 
been able to sleep to-night. What a wild blast that was that just 
passed by ! It rushed by the window as if it would shiver every 
pane. Why, my dear, did you let Alice go I 

‘ At first, [ did not intend sbe should, as I was not well enough to 
attend her; but Mrs. Delville insisted on it, and kindly offered to be 
her chaperone. She told me that Mr. Linton would be there, and as 
Alice has made quite an ifnpression on him, I was fearful that her 
absence might weaken it. He would also have been left fair game 
for the many nets that are spread for him, both by mothers and daugh¬ 
ters. But I think that Alice will secure him, and she may be Mrs. 
Linton, if she wishes, before many months have passed.’ 

‘ Surely, wife, you are not serious?’ said Mr. Vernon. Mr. Lin¬ 
ton the husband of Alice ! He is two years my senior, although he 
is a much younger-looking man. The child could not love him. The 
idea is unreasonable —absurd !’ 

Perhaps she might not feel for him any of that silly emotion that 
very young gentlemen and ladies call love — but what is far more ra¬ 
tional, she would have a deference and esteem for his character and 
standing, as a man of wealth and influence. It will be a very advan¬ 
tageous match for Alice, in every respect. As Mrs. Frederick Lin¬ 
ton, she will at once take her place among the very elite of society, 
and she will live magnificently, I am sure, for Mr. Linton will in¬ 
dulge her in every thing, and will surround her with as much splen¬ 
dor as a peeress could desire.’ 

‘ But will she be happy V asked Mr. Vernon, ‘ and can she love 
him V 

‘ Certainly,’ replied his wife; ‘ every woman loves her husband, 
when he is indulgent to her, and gratifies her in every wish. She 
cannot help being happy, if she is surrounded by all the elegancies 
and comforts of life. I do not know a happier married woman than 
the beautiful Mrs. Selwyn. You know Mr. Selwyn is not only old 
enough to be her father, but he has sons who are older than she is ; 
yet he idolizes her, and is constantly bringing home to her something 
rare and costly, for her house or her toilet. He takes great pleasure 
in seeing her richly and elegantly dressed. He indulges her fond¬ 
ness for the gayeties of society, and is proud of the admiration she 
excites. Her most extravagant tastes are fully gratified, for he lav¬ 
ishes hi3 wealth upon her with princely munificence. I often bring 
Mrs. Selwyn forward as an example to Alice.’ 

Mr. Vernon, who still adhered to some of his regular habits, had 
retired to rest three or four hours before the return of his daughter. 
But Mrs. Vernon, though at present an invalid, sat up to await her 
coming, that she might receive a description of the evening’s enter¬ 
tainment, while its scenes were yet vivid in her recollection. After 
Alice was safely delivered into her mother’s care, by the fashionable 
chaperone, and the lady had taken her leave, Mrs. Vernon, whose 
first anxiety was to know whether Alice had been admired, and had 
received much attention, asked her ‘ how she was pleased’ — know- 
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ing that young ladies always consider an evening spent in company 
very delightful or very dull, in direct proportion to the admiration 
and attention they have excited, or to the neglect they have been 
obliged to endure. 

‘ 1 have spent a most delightful evening,’ replied Alice. ‘ I was 
engaged for every set, and waltzed twice with one of the most ele¬ 
gant young men I ever saw — Lieutenant Elwood. He is a fine 
figure, has dark eyes, a rich mass of raven hair, and the handsomest 
pair of whiskers that ever graced a gentleman’s face. He waltzed 
inimitably. Indeed, he is more graceful and polished in his manners 
than any one I ever met with.’ 

‘ But was not Mr. Linton there V asked the anxious and alarmed 
mother. 

‘ Yes, he was there, mamma, and as old and as ugly as ever. He 
almost persecuted me with his attentions ; and if I had not been 
afraid of offending you, as I know he is your favorite, I would have 
been quite rude to him. The lieutenant seemed to pity me, and 
two or three times very dexterously relieved me from his disagreea¬ 
ble intrusion. Indeed, mamma, I think I have made a conquest of 
the handsome lieutenant,’said Alice, casting at the.same time very 
self-satisfied glances at the mirror, where the youthful beauty was 
reflected, whose charms were heightened by the taste and skill of 
her Parisian dressing-maid. 

‘ Nonsense !’ replied her mother, with petulance : ‘ let me never 
hear you mention this again. I hope no portionless lieutenant will 
ever have the presumption to aspire to your hand. It is probable 
that he is a fortune-hunter, and may think you an heiress; but I can 
tell you, my daughter, unless you are soon married to a wealthy man, 
you will have to come down to a different style of living before long; 
for our heavy expenses made great inroads upon your father’s for¬ 
tune. As Mrs. Linton, you can surround yourself with even greater 
luxuries and elegancies than those to which you have been accus¬ 
tomed ; and you will have an opportunity of becoming a leader of 
fashion. You will have your equipage, your retinue of servants, 
your princely mansion, and a husband who will idolize you, and will 
take pleasure in gratifying your taste for dress. How it would de¬ 
light Lisette to open your boxes of Parisian costumes, and try their 
becoming effect upon your complexion and figure ! You could then 
distance all your rivals, for you would then have the triumph of being 
the first in every new fashion. But if you were to marry a man 
without wealth, how differently would you live! You 'would be 
obliged to content yourself with a small house, or live in a second-rate 
boarding-house; you would have to relinquish evening parties, be¬ 
cause you could not give them in return; and you would be forced 
to dismiss poor Lisette, for you could not afford to supply her with 
wine every day, and to give her such wages as her taste and skill en¬ 
title her to expect.’ 

‘ Indeed, mamma, I could not give up Lisette. If I were deprived 
of her assistance, I should not know how to dress myself fit to ap¬ 
pear before any one. The lieutenant is certainly very handsome,’ 
said Alice, with a sigh, ‘ but — I will marry Mr. Linton.’ 

The influence of Mrs. Vernon was successfully exerted upon 
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Charles and Alice, and in her hands their plastic minds and tastes 
were moulded to her wishes. Upon the character of Edward she 
failed to produce any impression ; but she embittered his peace by 
her goading complaints of his want of success. She urged his re¬ 
moval, by every argument her ingenuity could suggest, and at last 
resorted to the means she recommended to her husband, and told 
him he must no longer expect any assistance from his father. Ed¬ 
ward was struck to the heart by this sudden announcement. It 
seemed as if he were now cast adrift upon the ocean of life, without 
a sail or a rudder.* He had entered upon his profession with high 
and noble aspirations, and had fixed his eye upon some prominent 
and glorious model, whose example he endeavored to follow. He 
devoted his days and nights to study, and his laborious research and 
patient toil had their reward in the overflowing treasury of his 
expanded intellect. He had ever refused to support the cause of 
crime and injustice, for he thought it his duty and his privilege to 
maintain the just and the right, and to redress the wrongs of the 
oppressed. Although he naturally expected that his profession 
would afford him support, yet he had never dreamed of making it a 
source of wealth, or of turning his attention to it as a means of im¬ 
mediate profit. With most students and learned men, he had no idea 
of the value or necessity of money, until it was forced upon him by 
being obliged to have occasional recourse to his father. It was then 
that he bitterly felt how slow had been his progress in gaining prac¬ 
tice, and he became a prey to disheartening despondency. It was 
when suffering under its gloomy depression, that his mother tried 
her last experiment upon him. It succeeded. He took a hasty 
farewell of his family and friends, and embarked with his little 
library, his only treasure, in a vessel bound to New-Orleans. 

It was true that his pecuniary gains had been but trilling, but he 
had a growing reputation, that would have finally placed him among 
the highest and most successful in his profession. It arose not with 
the bustle of workmen or the clink of hammers, hut it was silently 
and progressively springing upward from the slender sappling to the 
lofty and wide-spreading tree. His opinions were frequently sought 
by his seniors in age and experience, and he had the high respect of 
all classes, on account of his moral as well as his intellectual supe¬ 
riority. And he was driven to leave the coming harvest of profes¬ 
sional wealth and distinction, and the friends who appreciated him, 
for a doubtful success among desperate adventurers. 

Shortly after the departure of Edward, Alice gave her hand to Mr. 
Linton, and the bridal party started upon a fashionable tour. After 
their return to the city, Mrs. Vernon was sorely disappointed by Mr. 
Linton having signified his intention of taking permanent lodgings 
at a private boarding-house. He said he was getting too old to 


* Although every youna man should endeavor to depend upon his own exertions, and 
should do without pecuniary assistance from his parents as soon as possible, yet no fa¬ 
ther should permit his son to enter a profession, without expecting to contribute to his 
support dunng the trying years of his ‘ early struggles.’ This is a time of fierce trial, 
and one thrown upon the world without money or assistance, runs the risk of sacri¬ 
ficing his ihtegrity and high-mindedness to his necessities, or of falling a victim to des¬ 
pair, insanity, or suicide. 
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indulge in his former extravagance, and must learn to economize, 
and to husband his resources. 

Poor Alice, in suffering from the wreck of her vapor-built castles, 
had soon after the additional misfortune of becoming the nurse of a 
paralytic husband, for whom she had no affection. Mr. Linton, con¬ 
scious that she could not love him, jealously forbade her going out or 
receiving visitors, and exacted from her the most slavish attendance. 
Mrs. Vernon’s last hope for Alice was, that she would soon be left a 
rich widow ; but in this also she was doomed to disappointment. 
Mr. Linton lingered on for more than four years after his marriage ; 
and when the contents of his will were made known to the anxious 
mother, she found that he had left Alice a moderate annuity, and had 
bequeathed the remainder of his property to the family of a deceased 
brother. 

A few months after the death of Mr. Linton, Mrs. Vernon received 
the following letter from Charles : 

‘I hasten to inform you, my dear parents, of the melancholy death of our poor Ed¬ 
ward. He fell a victim to one of the prevailing diseases of the country, after a few days’ 
illness. I was absent in a neighboring state, upon some pressing business, and on 
my return, found that my dear brother was dead and buried. This country did not suit 
his tastes or habits. He was too conscientious, and too scrtipulously-honorable, to suc¬ 
ceed in a place where all come determined to make a fortune as soon as possible, and 
by any means not openly dishonest. He found no companionship or congeniality, and 
he fell into a morbid state of melancholy depression, which no doubt weakened his 
frame, and laid him open to the attacks of disease.’ 

It was thus that the richly-gifted Edward died a stranger in a 
Btrangeland, where he was unknown and unappreciated. His years 
of laborious study, his vast accumulation of legal and scientific know¬ 
ledge, his high promises of future distinction, all lost — all sacrificed 
upon the venal shrine of a mother’s love for gold. When it was too 
late, she reproached herself for having driven him from his home 
and his friends. But her remorse could avail him nothing now. 
He had gone from the earth to his early grave! 

The afflicting intelligence of Edward’s death proved fatal to Mr. 
Vernon, who had long been sinking into a gradual decay of his cor¬ 
poreal and mental powers. After his estate was settled, there re¬ 
mained but thx-ee or four thousand dollars for the support of his 
widow. And with this sum, and the small income of Alice, the 
mother and daughter removed to a retired part of the city, and com¬ 
menced a humble style of living, suited to their altered fortunes. 


About a year after the death of Mr. Vernon, there was a rumor 
circulated through the city, that Charles Vernon had become a de¬ 
faulter, and had suddenly left the country. The paragraph in the 
paper alluding to it, created quite as great a sensation in his native 
place as it must have done in his adopted state. The wealthy 
Charles Vernon-—the enterprising Charles Vernon — the public- 
spirited Charles Vernon — a rogue and a defaulter! And there 
were whispers of another crime still deeper and still more disgrace¬ 
ful. It was hinted that he had forged several drafts, of a large 
amount. 
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These rumors reached not the ears of his mother and sister; and 
the first intimation they received, was from the following letter : 

‘ This letter comes from your wretched son, Charles— an exile from his country for 
ever, and a fugitive from justice, as a defaulter and a forger. This, mother, is the effect 
of the work you have wrought upon (me! Recall your endeavors to excite your chil¬ 
dren to the fust of gain, and remember your address to Edward and myself, when 
in front of Mr. DelviUe’s mansion. It was then that you first stimulated me to the ac¬ 
quisition of wealth, and left the impression upon my youthful mind that in successful 
dishonesty there is neither crime nor disgrace. It was this impression that has been 
my ruin! Oh, what might I have been, had you directed my energies and ambition to 
a nobler aim than to the debasing and accursed thirst for gold ! And my poor Edward, 
too — he was your victim! Had you not driven him from his home, he might have been 
at this hour living amidst honors and distinctions, the pride of his country. But where 
is he now 1 Lying in a grave, among strangers, without a stone to mark his place of 
burial! 

> Farewell, mother ! This is the last vou will ever hear of your miserable son! 

u. 
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THE POOR RELATION. 

AN AUTHENTIC STORY FROM REAL LIFE. 


It was in the early days of Codman county, that Eldred Worth¬ 
ington swung his axe upon his shoulder, and departed to seek his 
fortune in her almost untrodden wilds. Like thousands of others, the 
early pioneers of our land, he ‘ kept bachelor’s hall,’ until he had 
* made an opening, and reared his rustic cot.’ Then, with buoyant 
heart, he returned to the place of his nativity, to claim the plighted 
hand of Miss Abiah Perley, to become his help-mate in his future 
home. 

To those who know any thing of the difficulties encountered by 
the first settlers, it will be unnecessary to portray the toils and hard¬ 
ships they had to overcome, before the savage was driven farther back 
to his forest-lair. They went forward, growing with the growth of 
the place; and, in a series of years, rearing a family of eight sons 
and four daughters. It was a natural wish of the parents that their 
children should not suffer for want of education, as they themselves 
had done in early life; and hence they yielded to their particular 
wishes. Benjamin, the eldest, desired to be a limb of the law; the 
second was for physic, and had his choice ; and Thomas, the third, 
also, was much gratified, when arrangements were made for his 
departure to a neighboring sea-port, to serve a mercantile appren- 
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ticeship. His father was so fortunate as to place him in the house 
of an ol'.l acquaintance, Mr. John Howard, one of the first merchants 
of the city. This gentleman, having commenced life with nothing 
but his hands, had become extensively concerned in commerce. It 
was the very field for the mercantile propensity of Thomas. He 
devoted himself with unceasing assiduity ; won the confidence of 
his employer; was made supercargo of his vessels in several voy¬ 
ages ; and finally, as the good ship Ajax was bound on an East 
India voyage, he again bade farewell to his friends, and went forth 
upon the distant seas. He was faithful to the important trusts 
reposed in him. The ship was laden and ready to return ; when, 
to the sad dismay of all on board, who were greatly attached to him, 
he could not be found ! Every effort was made, for weeks and 
weeks, but the ship was finally compelled to sail without him. 

Sad was the news for his disconsolate parents, and his good master, 
Mr. Howard. Conjecture followed conjecture, hut all was myste¬ 
rious and appalling. The Ajax returned again to the Indies. The 
strictest injunctions were made by Mr. Howard, that no efforts should 
be wanting in the endeavor to discover the fate which had befallen 
his young friend. Captain Bradshaw, a most excellent man, was in¬ 
defatigable ; but deeply did he deplore the day that once more com¬ 
pelled him to weigh anchor, without the slightest tidings to cheer the 
anxious parents. Though no voyage was made to the Indies for 
many years afterward, without all possible inquiries, yet the convic¬ 
tion had almost ripened into certainty, that the young man had been 
murdered, perhaps in the hope of booty, at his last visit to the shore, 
among an unknown people. 


Years rolled away. The region of Codman county advanced 
rapidly in settlement, enterprise, and industry. Where once stood 
the farm of the elder Worthington, now the thriving, bustling, and 
enterprising village of Weckford shot up its aspiring head, with its 
immense factories, its capacious stores, and rich and tasteful dwell¬ 
ings. It was upon the banks of one of the noblest rivers in the 
world, where the elder Worthington had sagaciously sat himself 
down, relying upon his axe and his arm. But how little did he think, 
that ere fifty years had rolled away, the acres he then reclaimed would 
become the abode of thousands, and himself thereby rendered one 
of the wealthiest men of Codman county. Yet this is but one case 
of that talismanic power which has converted the forest into cities, 
and given to the poor great riches, in the mighty march of enter¬ 
prise, industry, and intelligence, in the marvellous realm of the New 
World. Weckford had become a place of great note. It was a 
central point of trade for the surrounding country, which was peo¬ 
pling with astonishing rapidity; and all contributed to give an im¬ 
portance to the family of the Worthingtons, They were not only 
very rich, but were eminent in the estimation of ‘ all the region 
round about.' The sons had grown up under all the advantages 
which wealth and connexion could impart. They had studied 
learned professions, as a matter of course, and settled in Weckford, 
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relying upon the immense wealth which the extraordinary rise of 
property had poured into the lap of the family. Honors thickened 
upon them. Benjamin was twice elected to congress, and all the bro¬ 
thers were at times elevated to favor in the municipality, or the 
honors of state partialities. 

The father and mother of this numerous family were now in the 
vale of years. The prudence, economy, and simplicity, which won 
the esteem of all, and laid the foundation of their wealth, continued 
to shed a benign influence over their declining days. They were 
the very antipodes of the new races who had come upon the stage 
of human action; and often did they deplore, in the bosom of their 
own domestic circle, that heartless etiquette and cold formality, 
which had rendered their children so ambitious to outshine others, and 
to be looked up to as the exclusives of Weckford. But there was 
a deeper feeling still, which hung heavily over their wasting years ; 
the painful disappearance of their son, who had ever been their 
favorite, but who had also been regarded by the brothers and sisters 
with that unnatural jealousy which such a feeling is apt to beget in 
the minds of mere worldlings. In October of this year, the 
aged veteran was forewarned, by the insidious influences of flicker¬ 
ing mortality, that he was soon to be ‘ gathered to his fathers 

1 For Time, though old, is strong in flight; 

Years had rolled swiftly hyi 
And Autumn’s falling leaf foretold, 

The good old man must die 

and, with the prudence, foresight, and calmness, which had actuated 
him through all his well-spent life, he sent for his estimable attorney, 
the honorable Phillip Longfellow, and by his ‘ last will and testa¬ 
ment’ divided his immense estate equally among his children ; but 
an especial provision was inserted, reserving in the hands of a trus¬ 
tee, during the period of twenty years, an equal portion of the whole 
estate for Thomas, the income of which was to he annually divided 
among all the children. The trustee was to use all diligence in the 
almost ‘ forlorn hope’ of endeavoring to gain tidings of the long-lost 
son. The widow, beside her ‘ thirds,’ had some benefices, which 
were to go to the lost son, should he ever be discovered ; but if no 
intelligence should be gained, within the twenty years, then the 
whole reservations were to he equally divided among the other chil¬ 
dren. 

Winter at length came, with its awful severity to lengthened life, 
and the good old Mr. Worthington, mourned by all the villagers, "was 
followed to the family vault, in the Oaklands of Mount Pleasant, at 
the ripe age of ninety-eight years. There is a wedded sympathy 
between those who have been united in true love, that but ripens 
with the lapse of time. Sixty-nine years had passed away, since 
Miss Abiah Perley left her paternal abode, for the rude but rural 
cot of Weckford. She had lived, during this long period, in the 
bonds of holy love, a pattern of affection, kindness, and peace; and 
the death of her husband severed a chord which nothing on earth 
had power to unite. It weaned her affections from this world, and 
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she sighed only to join him in that ‘ better country’ to which, in the 
fullness of time, he had been called away ; and in less than two years 
afterward, the last rites of earth were performed over her departed 
spirit, as her mortal ashes were laid beside his to whom her soul had 
so long been wedded. 


Several years had now elapsed since the death of the parents. 
Weckford had continued to advance in population and wealth; and, as 
a consequence, the Worthingtons had grown richer and richer. They 
had indeed attained the apparent summit of their ambition, for none 
assumed to rival them in fashion, wealth, or importance. They were 
the leaders of the ton, and the very apex of the elite, in all things. 

There were two principal streets in the village of Weckford, 
stretching along the banks of the river, as far as the eye could reach ; 
and the offices, stores, dwellings, and factories of the Worthingtons, 
their children, and connexions, were every where to be seen. Many 
of the mansions, along Pleasant-street, were embellished with 
balustrades, where the residents, at the close of the labors of the 
day, came forth to enjoy the sweet odors from the flowers of the 
gardens, the ornamental trees of the walks, and the cooling breezes 
from off the beautiful river. It was at such an hour, that a stranger, 
clad in miserable tatters, with a long beard, dishevelled ringlets, and 
leaning upon a rough stick, cut from the woods, tottered slowly and 
feebly into the village. 

‘ Will you tell me,’ said the stranger, inquiring at the door of a 
descendant of the Worthingtous, ‘ where the dwelling of Thomas 
Worthington, Esq. is V 

‘ It is that noble edifice which you see yonder, beyond the long 
row of factories.' 

The inquirer moved slowly on, apparently scarce able to sustain 
himself, from physical imbecility. He was met at the outer gate 
by a servant. 

‘ Will you tell your master that a distant relation, from across the 
water, who has experienced many misfortunes, desires to see him V 

The servant returned, and ushered the traveller into the outer hall; 
and in a few minutes, the owner of the mansion appeared. 

‘ I am, Sir, your supplicant,’ said the stranger. ‘ You doubtless 
recollect, that a brother of your mother, residing in Scotland, had 
many sons. Misfortunes have thickened upon one of them. He is 
poor, and, from a recent loss of every thing by shipwreck, is now 
pennyless. He begs a lodging at your hands, and something where¬ 
with to clothe his almost naked frame.’ 

‘ I have nothing to give to stragglers,’ said the lord of the mansion. 
‘ Most persons like you are impostors.’ 

‘ I am no impostor,’ sard the petitioner; ‘ here is proof that I am 
not,’ taking a letter from the American consul from his pocket; 
‘ but I am your poor unfortunate cousin ; and if you will but relieve 
my pressing wants, Providence may put it into my power to reward 
your kindness.' 

‘ I repeat, I have nothing to give; and I should advise you to get 
some daily work to supply your wants.’ 
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The stranger heaved a deep sigh, and left the house. He tottered 
on. It was impossible to pass many dwellings, without encounter¬ 
ing one owned and occupied by a Worthington, or his descendant. 
He called upon many; told his misfortunes, and solicited relief; but 
all were deaf to his petition, and most of them shut the door in his 
face. 

Late in the evening, an old Quaker gentleman, who accidentally 
heard the ‘poor relation’s’ story, while passing the door of one of 
the Worthingtons, offered him a lodging and supper. He went with 
the benevolent old gentleman ; and on the following morning he 
again wandered forth, to renew his calls of the day before. It was 
observed that he was very particular not to neglect to call upon 
every son of the deceased Mr. Worthington. He expended several 
days in this way, but every where there appeared the same undis¬ 
guised dread of a ‘ poor relation.’ 

At length, he sought the magnificent dwelling of the Honorable 
Benjamin Worthington, which was situated about two miles from the 
main settlement of the village of Weckford. It stood upon a com¬ 
manding eminence, which overlooked the village, and was justly 
regarded as one of the most delightful rural retreats that the coun¬ 
try could boast. After going through the usual ceremonies of the 
door, he was introduced to the business-office of the ‘ Oaklands 
Mansion.’ Presently, the Lion. Mr. Worthington appeared. The 
stranger repeated his solicitation for relief, and his claim as a rela¬ 
tion ; but here, too, he met nothing but coldness and neglect. 

‘ Then,’ said the stranger, ‘ if you will not relieve the wants of 
your most unfortunate cousin, perhaps I can tell you something that 
will move your pity. You had a brother Thomas, who, many long 
years ago, most mysteriously disappeared V 

‘Yes,’said the honorable gentleman; but he is no doubt dead, 
long and long arm.’ 

‘ He is not dead !’ said the stranger, ‘but after an age of misery 
and misfortunes, he has returned in poverty and in rags ; and now 
solicits you to clothe and feed him.’ 

‘ Impossible !’ exclaimed the Honorable Mr. Worthington. 

‘ Here is a mark upon my arm, received by a burn, when a child, 
which proves the truth of what I say,’ said the long-lost son. 

Horror seemed to convulse the frame of the lord of the Oaklands. 
‘Take this note,’ said lie; ‘go to the Swan Hotel, a small tavern 
directly upon the road, about two miles beyond this, and I will come 
to you with some clothes, and money to provide you a passage over 
the seas.’ 

The stranger departed ; but not to the Swan inn did he bend his 
footsteps. He wandered to the confines of Weckford, where he 
was told that a distant relation of the Worthingtons lived, in a small 
cottage, a few miles beyond. Here he resolved once more to make 
himself known. He did so; and found the inmate, the widow of a 
cousin who had come to this country, and settled many years before, 
in a neighboring sea-port. He had died, leaving a very small pro¬ 
perty to his widow, and an only child. Mrs. Amelia Perley — for 
this was the name of the young widow — was overjoyed to see a 
relative of her ‘ dear husband,’ although in rags. She bade him 
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welcome to her table ; provided some proper clothing for him at 
once ; and with a sweet smile, that added new pleasure to the offer, 
she proffered him a home beneath her humble cottage, until he 
should find one more congenial. The poor stranger accepted the 
favor of the kind-hearted widow, with becoming thankfulness, and 
remained under her roof a short time ; but at length suddenly and 
mysteriously disappeared! Whither he had gone, his kind hostess 
knew not, and the rich Worthingtons took no pains to inquire. They 
were not a little delighted to be so easily rid of a ‘ poor relation,’ 
who might have been a burthen, and a shame ; but most of all was 
rejoiced the Hon. Benjamin Worthington, to whom the disclosure of 
his relationship had been so alarming. 

Time passed on, and the disappearance of the mendicant was for¬ 
gotten in the whirl of fashion, business, and pleasure ; although the 
honorable elder brother was now and then visited by a painful recol¬ 
lection of the ‘ unfortunate’ mark upon the arm of the returned 
wanderer. 


It was a holiday in Weckford. Business was suspended, and the 
people were abroad, participating in the pastimes of the day. A 
superb carriage, with four white horses, and servants in livery, drove 
through Pleasant-street, and stopped at the ‘ Mansion-House,’ the 
first hotel of Weckford. Parlors were taken in the name of ‘ Mr. 
Edmund Perley, and servants, from Scotland.’ Forthwith it went 
upon the wings of rumor, that ‘ the rich Mr. Perley had arrived from 
Scotland.’ As the Worthingtons were aware that the relations of 
their mother were reputed to be very rich in Scotland, they gathered 
to the hotel, in great numbers, to offer their respects, and solicit 
the pleasure of the Honorable Mr. Perley’s acquaintance. Day after 
day did the Worthingtons, and all the descendants, down to the 
lowest contiguity of blood, pour into the ‘ Mansion-House,’ to ‘beg 
the honor of the rich and Honorable Mr. Perley’s visits.’ The car¬ 
riage of the ‘ Hon. Benjamin Worthington’ was out from the Oak- 
lands, and the barouche of ‘ Edward Worthington, Esq.’ from the 
‘ Worthington Mansion.’ There was neither end to the family out¬ 
pouring, nor to their solicitude to bestow attentions. The stranger 
was polite in his replies ; and at last, in return, he invited all his 
kind relatives to honor him at his levee, at ‘ the Mansion.’ 

There never was such an outpouring of Worthingtons. The 
great halls of the ‘ Mansion-House’ were filled to repletion. All 
was gayety, beauty, and fashion. It was a magnificent assemblage 
of the richest and most respectable families of the town ; and each 
one was most anxious to outstrip the others in doing honors to ‘ the rich 
and distinguished Mr. Perley, from abroad ;’ when the ‘ poor rela¬ 
tion’ made his appearance, in the midst of the brilliant assembly, 
dressed in precisely the same clothes in which he wandered through 
the village, and holding in his hand the same uncouth stick, cut from 
the wilds, which supported his feeble steps from house to house ! 

It would be impossible to delineate the various countenances 
which were there exhibited. We must leave the filling up of that 
picture to the imagination of the reader. It is only necessary to 
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add, that the stranger was the long-lost Thomas, who had made an 
immense fortune in the Indies. He now immediately took steps to 
carry out the will of his beloved parent, receiving all the property it 
gave him. In the year following, he purchased the delightful retreat 
of ‘ Auburn Grove,’ where he erected a charming residence. He 
soon after led to the altar the amiable and affectionate young widow, 
Mrs. Amelia Perley, who was not too proud to welcome him to her 
humble cottage, as a relative of her departed husband, even though 
he appeared there in the borrowed tatters of poverty and misfor¬ 
tune. It was a lesson which is often repeated by the villagers at 
Weckford, and will do no harm by being repeated elsewhere. 
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THE SAILOR’S LIFE-TALE. 


A TRUE REMINISCENCE. 


ST SYBIL SUTHX&LA.ND. 


(DEDICATED TO MY COUSIN MARY S-,) 

“ There’s many an ‘ o’er true’ tale, coz, 

That comes to the listening ear, 

That makes the cheek turn pale, coz, 

And brings the glistening tear.” 


Doting the last summer, Mary mine, I was one 
of a party of friends, who, tired of the bustle and 
confusion of the busy city, resolved to lay aside 
business and all other engagements, for the brief 
space of one day, which was to be devoted to a 
picknick in some retired country location. The des¬ 
tined spot for our intended ftte was, after consider¬ 
able consultation, at length decided upon, and we 
unanimously agreed to spend the day in a pleasant 
woods in the neighborhood of New Brighton. 

It was upon a balmy June morning, when, with 
light hearts, but heavier baskets, laden with pro¬ 
visions, sun-bonnets, books, music, and sundry 
et cceteras indispensable upon such an occasion, we 
found ourselves snugly ensconced upon the deck of 
one of those spacious steamboats which hourly wend 
their way toward the sunny shores for which we 
were bound; and after an exhilarating sail of half an 
hour’s duration, we landed at Snug Harbor, and pro¬ 
ceeded toward our place of destination, which was 
situated about ten minutes’ walk distant. 

It was to the Sailor’s woods that our steps were 
bent on the morning of our picknick. Sauntering 
slowly through a shady lane we first passed the great 
gate leading to the Sailor’s Snug Harbor, an institu¬ 
tion which, as you doubtless know, Cousin Mary, 
was, through the munificence of a certain private indi¬ 
vidual, erected some years since as a place of refuge 
and repose to the weary, wayworn seaman. Walking 
a short distance beyond these stately buildings, we 
found ourselves within “ the deep solitudes of the 
leafy wood.” 

How shall I describe to you, gentle coz, that dear 
old woods, as on that eventful day its beauties and 
wonders first greeted my gaze? We had not ad¬ 
vanced far within its recesses, when a welcome 
sound fell upon our ears, and in a moment more 

“ The flashing ray 
Of joyous wuters in their play,” 

came gladly upon our sight. A laughing little 
streamlet rose before us, its bright waters rippling 
and dancing, and here and there illuminated by a 
stray sunbeam that stole softly and faintly through 
the thick foliage of the sturdy old trees above. The 
brook was narrow, and one could have crossed it 
almost at a bound; but there was no necessity for 
the exertion, for glancing but a few yards ahead, we 


| beheld artistic bridge, which, on nearer approach, 
j proved to be of cedar, and was ornamented with a 
sofa of the same material. 

Upon this rude couch we rested awhile till our 
friend C-, whom we had elected master of cere¬ 

monies, went forward to take a more extended survey 
of the woods and its surroundings. In a few minutes 
we heard a loud and very expressive halloo from our 
absent companion, and looking about to find whence 
the sound proceeded, we beheld him standing upon a 
stone-fence at some distance, and beckoning us to 
hasten immediately to his side. The mandate was 
obeyed, and after a scramble over the stones, we 
succeeded in mounting the desired eminence, when 
a pleasant sight met our delighted visions. The 
waters of the brook were here so managed as to form 
two sylvan lakes, divided from each other by a bridge 
similar to the one previously mentioned. The borders 
of these lakes, through one of whichglided twostately 
swans, were supplied with seats formed of cedar 
wood, and so arranged as to resemble lounges, tite- 
a-tttes, and arm-chairs, whose appearance seemed 
to invite repose. And here we would fain have 
lingered, but asserting that he had something to show 

us in another direction, C-bade us follow him a 

few steps farther. 

Descending from our elevation, and roaming through 
a shadowed path, we at last halted at the. door of a 
diminutive and picturesque-looking cottage, within 
which, to our astonishment, was a table, round 
which were ranged seats more than sufficient for our 
number. In no measured terms did we now express 
our surprise and delight at thus finding in the very 
heart of the wilderness accommodations so necessary, 
wondering at the same time whether the fairies had 
not been there before us to provide every thing for 
our convenience. 

Beside the door of this rustic dwelling an old man, 
evidently nearing Jjjb^allotted “ three sco||^nd 
ten,” was seated upon a rude bench, busily C^^ed 
weaving a smjll and dainty-looking basket^ He 
was dressed in a sailor’s garb, but there was arisin- 
describable something in his appearance, betraying 
that he did not be lpnjfct o the lowest rank of seamen. 
There was a cloucWpmelancholy upon his counte¬ 
nance, anc^though the sounds of laughter and mirth 
were floating around him, he desisted not from his 
occupation, nor even once gazed into the bright faces 
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by which he was surrounded. Absorbed in his own 
meditations, he seethed not to heed nor care for 
aught else; and it was some time ere any of ns pre¬ 
sumed to address him. But after awhile C-, who 

was on every occasion the most venturesome of our 
group, approached the old man, and endeavored to 
lead him into conversation. He did not resist the 
attempt, and we now learned that the various adorn¬ 
ments of the woods were entirely the handiwork of 
an aged sailor, to whose taste and ingenuity teany 
a previous picknick party had owed the 'greater 
portion of its pleasures. He showed us a spring 
near by, where we regaled ourselves with a libation 
of the purest and coldest water, and told us of a 
fitting place for a dance, an even, grass-grown spot 
in, another part of the woods. He also described to 
us a moss-house, which he said was located just be¬ 
low the opposite hill, informing us at the same time 

that it belonged to the estate of Mr. G-, one of 

New York’s mercha t-princes, who kindly and un¬ 
selfishly left it free and open to the inspection of the 
curious, and wonder-loving community. And to 
this latter domain my friends now agreed to adjourn 
—but much to my regret, I was unable to accom¬ 
pany them. A severe headache, the usual result of 
excitement of any kind, was now exerting its in¬ 
fluence over me; and I was confident, from ex¬ 
perience, that my only way of soon getting rid of it 
would be by remaining where I was and keeping 
perfectly quiet. All of my friends expressed their 
sorrow at my sudden indisposition, and each one 
kindly offered to stay and bear me company; but un¬ 
willing to deprive them of any enjoyment, I declined 
their offers, alleging that I should not be altogether 
alone, as the old man whom we found there would 
doubtless continue w here he was till their return. 
The sailor looked up as I spoke, and said that it was 
his intention to remain there for the rest of the morn¬ 
ing, adding that he frequently passed the entire day 
in the woods. So, assured that I would not be 
actually solitary, they at last allowed themselves to 
be persuaded to go without me in search of the 
moss-house. 

After watching their forms till they had quite re¬ 
ceded from my view, I re-entered the arbor where 
the old sailor was still at work, and seated myself 
very comfortably in a rocking-chair. It was some¬ 
what of an oddity, too, Mary—that rocking-chair; 
and though. I had almost forgotten to mention the 
circumstance to you, the first discovery of such an 
article of furnifure in the woods had been a source 
of infinite amusement to my companions and myself. 
It was built of cedar, to cprrespond with the other 
vanjdtf decorations of the -and though hewn 

of TOeroughest material, for ease and grace of mo¬ 
tion, I might confidently challenge thg drawing-room 
of a fashionable lady to produce its equal. Again, I 
say, it was an oddity—that rocking-chair. But'the 
powers of my simple pen beinj^cdrcely adequate to 
a description of it, this being,have styled it, a 
true reminiscence, I would advise and jnvite you, 
dear Mary, if you wish to behold the rocker, and 
judge of its indescribable merits, to accompany me 


on the first summer’s day you may have to spare, to 
the pleasantest and most romantic spot in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of New York—the Sailor’s Woods at 
Snug Harbor. 

But to go on with my record. After enjoying for 
a space the easy lulling motion of this inimitable 
chair; and after bathing my head repeatedly in water 
from the woodland-spring, I began to feel consider¬ 
ably revived, while the pure air, and the stillness 
that reigned around, were of especial benefit to my 
aching temples. The pain gradually grew less and 
less tormenting, till at length it was no longer felt, 
and again I found myself watching the old sailor, 
who sat at a few paces from me weaving his pretty, 
delicate basket. Gathering courage, I entered into 
conversation with him. He had stated previously 
that his abode was at “ tbe Harbor,” so I now made 
some inquiries concerning that institution, its regu¬ 
lations, &c., and he very readily gave me all the 
requisite information. 

“ They must be very happy, are they not ?” I asked, 
referring to the members of the institution of which 
we were speaking; “ very happy and very thankful, 
too, to have had so pleasant a home provided for 
them in their old age ?” 

“ They are generally contented,” was the reply, 
“but there are many among their number who, 
having no fears for their earthly future, allow their 
minds to dwell too earnestly upon the past—and wo 
be to them, if one voice from the memories of by¬ 
gone days comes back with reproachful accents!” 
He sighed heavily—and for some moments there was 
a pause. At length, raising his eyes hastily to mine, 
he said, 

“ Young lady—do you think that I am happy ?” 

The question was altogether so abrupt and unex¬ 
pected, that I scarcely knew what to answer; but, 
after some little hesitation, I replied, “ I do not, sir. 
There is too much of sadness in your countenance 
to speak of a mind quite at ease. I should think that 
you had known many sorrows.” 

“ You are right,” he rejoined, in a voice of emo¬ 
tion, “ I have, indeed, borne the burden of many 
griefs; but, alas! I do not mourn them so much as 
the errors of a heart but for whose weakness they 
had never oppressed me. I know not what it is, 
young lady, that prompts me to confide to you my 
history. But, perchance, it may serve you as a 
warning—it may impress more strongly upon your 
mind that divine law of forgiveness inculcated by 
Him who pardons onr trespasses, ‘as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.’ There is a passage 
in the ‘Book of Books’ that never fails to convey to 
me a reproof, for I remembered not the lesson till it 
was too late to profit by it. ‘ Then came one of his 
disciples unto him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? till seven 
times? Jesussaith unto him, I say not unto thee 
until seven times; but until seventy times seven.’ ” 

Though somewhat surprised at the turn matters 
were taking, yet, as the speaker had paused, and 
was now apparently awaiting some token on my 
part of interest in his proposed narration, I, of course, 
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entreated him to proceed. Nor was he long in 
complying with my desire. 

It was truly a touching story, dear Mary. I would, 
indeed, that I could “ tell the tale as ’t was told to 
me.” And yet I would not, if I- possessed the power, 
portray the mournful accents of that old man’s voice, 
and the sorrowing expression of his countenance— 
for the picture would make you weep. I may not 
attempt to recall the sketch in the language of the 
aged sailor, for that it would be utterly impossible 
to do; but I will strive to repeat it to you after my 
own peculiar fashion, and to the best of my ability. 
Could I boast your incomparable grace of diction, 
Mary, I might do full justice to my subject. But I 
know that with your accustomed kindness you will 
overlook the fatilts which I humbly trust that time 
and practice may enable me to overcome. So, 
having thus worthily delivered my preface, let me 
hasten at once to my task. 

Some sixty years since, there dwelt in the city of 
Boston, a merchant by the name of Sydney—a man 
justly beloved and respected for benevolence of 
character, integrity of purpose and of principle, and 
envied by the worldly for the enormous income 
which enabled him to surround his family with every 
luxury that money could procure. Early in life he 
had married a beautiful girl, to whom he was ten¬ 
derly devoted. A son, whose name was Arthur, 
and who, to come at once to the point, was the 
original narrator of this story, was the sole offspring 
of this happy union, and, as may be supposed, the 
pride and idol of his parents. They watched over 
him with the most untiring affection, and endeavored 
to instil into his young mind those firm and honor¬ 
able principles which rendered their own lives so 
lovely. But at the age of ten years the hand of 
death deprived Arthur Sydney of his gentle mother, 
and daily he missed her counsels and her embrace, 
and most bitterly did he mourn for the footstep that 
was to come no more. 

The loss of his wife was a stunning blow to Mr. 
Sydney. He never married again, for he had loved 
the departed one too well to think for an instant of 
supplying her place; and so four more years elapsed, 
and his child continued to be the .only object of his 
cares. But at the termination of that period this 
good and just man was called to a mansion beyond 
the skies, doubtless there to claim the crown of im¬ 
mortality. And then Arthur was left alone in the wide 
world—a young and almost broken-hearted orphan. 

Upon searching into Mr. Sydney’s affairs soon 
after his decease, to the surprise of every one, 
instead of leaving his son in the possession of an 
immense estate, there was not quite sufficient to 
meet the demands of creditors. When Arthur Sydney 
became older, he could not help suspecting that there 
was some mystery about this, for strictly honest as 
he had ever known his father to be, he could not be¬ 
lieve that he would ever have swerved thus from the 
path of right. What was in reality the cause of this 
deficiency, whether it was owing, as his son after¬ 
ward thought, to the craft and fraud of his executors, 
can only be answered from the curtain of futurity. 
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The mansion where Arthur’s early years had 
passed so happily, was now sold, with all its effects, 
and the lonely orphan took up his abode beneath 
the roof of an uncle. But, alas! it was not like the 
home he had lost—the dear hearth of his sunny 
childhood. His relative, Mr. Lindsay, was a far 
different being from his deceased parent, and though, 
like the latter, he lived in splendor, he knew not 
how to enjoy it. Devoid of that generosity of spirit 
which Mr. Sydney had possessed, he was also of a 
morose, exacting, and passionate nature, and his 
family, instead of hailing his presence with delight, 
shrunk from him ever with indifference, and some¬ 
times with trembling. Governed by the law of fear 
instead of that of love, it was scarcely to be won¬ 
dered at that his children resorted to every petty 
means of covering their faults, and were often guilty 
of deception and falsehood. Arthur Sydney’s edu¬ 
cation had been widely different, and he despised 
the meannesses which his cousins practiced; but 
when he expostulated with them, as he frequently 
did, his words invariably drew upon himself a tor¬ 
rent of invectives. They taunted him with his de¬ 
pendence upon their father’s charity, and asked what 
right a beggar had to preach to them ; and then the 
youth’s proud heart would swell within him, and he 
would rush to his own little room, and there, unseen, 
give full vent to his wounded feelings. 

His eldest cousin, Alfred Lindsay, who was always 
foremost in every plan of mischief, and the most 
perfect adept in concealing the part he had taken in 
it, was a twelvemonth Arthur’s senior. From earliest 
childhood the two had evinced a dislike, to each 
other’s society, and as they grew up, the feeling did 
not diminish. At school they had been rivals, and 
Arthur had now far outstripped Alfred in their course 
of study. In various other ways he had also quite 
unintentionally foiled bis cousin’s ambition; and he 
was convinced that at the first opportunity Alfred 
would have his revenge. Too soon was the fore¬ 
boding realized. 

Mr. Lindsay one afternoon entered the room where 
his children generally spent their leisure hours, and 
with threatening looks announced that he had lost a 
ten dollar bank note. He had missed it under such 
circumstances that he was sure it must have been 
purloined by one of the younger members of his 
family; and he now declared his intention of search¬ 
ing both their persons and their apartments, that he 
might, if possible, discover the guilty one. Very 
pale were the young faces that now gathered round 
him; and though Arthur’s heart was free from re¬ 
proach, he, too, trembled with fear for the criminal. 
I need not dwell upon the details of that searqjjyjhut 
suffice it to say that the bank-note was found—found 
in Arthur Sydney's apartment, within a little box 
that always stood upon his dressing-table as the 
honored receptacle of his parents’ miniatures. Vainly 
did he assert his ignpjfcnce as to how it came there— 
his uncle refused fo listen to his words, and loaded 
with passionate reproaches, he was dismissed to his 
own room, there to remain till he received permis¬ 
sion to leave it. 
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It was a long while ere the boy became sufficiently 
calm to reflect upon what had occurred, for the 
thought that he was accused of theft came with such 
bitterness to his soul that for several hours he was 
almost frantic. But as he grew more composed he 
became confident that this .was the work of Alfred, 
and he remembered the triumphant leer that stood 
upon his cousin’s countenance when the hiding-place 
of the, missing note was proclaimed. r 

Just at this moment his meditations were disturbed 
by the sound of footsteps stealthily approaching his 
door, and the next instant it was opened, and Alfred 
Lindsay stood upon the threshold, gazing exultingly 
'upon Arthur’s misery, while a malicious smile 
wreathed his lips as pointing his finger exultingly at 
hfyn, the single word, “thief!” fell upon the ear of 
his victim. Oh! how that undeserved epithet stung 
the innocent and sensitive boy; and, almost mad¬ 
dened by the sense of his injuries, he rushed toward 
the offender, impelled by but one thought—the wish 
for revenge. But, coward-like, Alfred fled from his 
approach, and then closing the door, and locking it, 
Arthur threw himself upon his couch in tearless, 
voiceless agony. It was not until the shades of 
evening had closed in that he roused himself from 
the stupor into which he had been thrown by those 
■overpowering emotions. And now came a deter¬ 
mination that he would no longer remain in his 
uncle’s house, where he knew that he must ever after 
be subjected to the sneers and gibes of his cousins. 
He resolved to quit Mr. Lindsay’s dwelling, though 
: he knew not of any other roof where he might find a 
shelter for his aching head. 

That night, when the unbroken stillness that reigned 
around gave assurance that the family had all retired 
to rest, Arthur Sydney stole softly down the stairs, 
and taking with him nothing but a small bundle of 
clothing, and the few treasured memorials of other 
days that he could lawfully call his own, he left 
forever the mansion of his uncle. And as he looked 
his last upon the home of Alfred Lindsay, there rose 
in his heart a wild, dark resolve, that if he ever pos¬ 
sessed the power, his cousin should one day reap 
the fruits of his evil deed. 

For hours the youth wandered listlessly through 
the now deserted streets of the city, till at last over¬ 
come with fatigue, and completely unnerved as the 
full sense of his desolate situation burst upon him, 
he seated himself near the edge of one of the wharves, 
and wept long and bitterly. Suddenly a hand was 
laid upon his shoulder, and a voice whose tones 
though rough were yet full of sympathy, inquired the 
cause of his grief, and looking hastily up, he beheld 
a man apparently about fifty years of age, and habited 
in a seaman’s garb. Touched with his kindness, in 
the first impulse of the moment, Arthur gave him a 
brief account of his misfortunes. When he had con¬ 
cluded, much to his surprise, his listener informed 
him that he had known his^ther, who had, years 
before, rendered him an important service, in return 
tor which, he said that he would now willingly do 
all in his power to serve the child of one to whom he 
was so deeply, indebted. He told Arthur that he was 


at present commander of a large vessel lying close at 
hand, and which was to sail the following day for 
South America, and asked if he would be willing to 
accompany him, and learn to be a sailor like himself. 
The idea was a novel one, and the boy seized upon 
it with avidity, as beside being his only available 
means of obtaining life’s necessaries, he knew that 
by embracing it he should lose the chance of meeting 
those relatives whom he cared no more to behold. 
And when he at once expressed his readiness to go, 
his new friend patted his head in token of approval, 
prophesied that he would prove a brave mariner, 
and then taking his, young companion by the hand, 
led him toward the ship which was henceforth to be 
his abiding-place. The next day Arthur bade adieu 
to his native city, and commenced his career as a 
seamen. But upon the events of that career I have 
not time to linger. For years Captain Carter, for 
such was his patron’s name, continued to treat his 
protege with unremitting favor, sharing with him all 
the nautical knowledge he had acquired, and using 
every endeavor for his advancement. At the age of 
eight-and-lwenty, through this kind friend’s interest, 
Arthur was himself raised to the post of captain, and 
look possession of a packet-ship sailing between the 
ports of New York and Southampton. He had now 
attained the snmmit of his hopes, for a way was 
opened before him of obtaining, what had long been 
his desire, a competence, which would enable him to 
resume that station in life which his father had oc¬ 
cupied, and of supplying also to his parent’s creditors 
the sum of which they had been so strangely de¬ 
frauded. And at the close of five more years be had 
the satisfaction of knowing that this latter purpose 
was accomplished. 

It was about this period that an incident occurred 
which had a material influence over the future des¬ 
tiny of Arthur Sydney. During one of his voyages, 
accident revealed to his notice the wreck of what had 
once apparently been a noble vessel. He imme¬ 
diately despatched a boat with a portion of his crew 
to survey the ruins, and ascertain if any of the pas¬ 
sengers survived. They returned, bringing with 
them the inanimate form of a lovely girl, seemingly 
not more than eighteen years old. Every effort was 
used for her speedy restoration to consciousness, 
but it was nearly two hours ere she opened her eyes, 
and then she was so weak as to be quite unable to 
move or speak. Her delicate frame was evidently 
exhausted by long fasting, and the fearful scenes she 
must have witnessed; and for the whole of that day 
Sydney watched beside her with feelings of the 
strongest sympathy for her sufferings. The next 
morning she was much belter, she could recline in 
an easy chair, and had acquired sufficient strength to 
relate her history. She was a native of Italy—the 
youngest daughter of an ancient and noble family, 
whose father having been undeservedly regarded by 
the government with suspicion, was threatened with 
imprisonment, and had barely time to escape with 
his household on board of a ship bound for America. 
That vessel was the one whose wreck Captain 
Sydney had espied,.and of the large number of souls 
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within it, who had departed but a few weeks before 
from Italia’s sunny shores, but one remained—that 
gentle and helpless maiden. For three days she 
had continued upon the'wreck without the slightest 
sustenance, haunted by the memories of the terrible 
past, and expecting that each instant would dash the 
frail fabric to pieces, and precipitate her also into 
the deep, dark sea, till at length consciousness for¬ 
sook her, and in a death-like swoon she forgot the 
dangers by which she was surrounded. 

With tears of anguish she now spoke of the dear 
ones lost to her forever on earth—the loved mother, 
the noble father, the darling sisters, and the cherished 
brother, over each one of whom, she had beheld the 
wild waves close. Then she lamented her deso¬ 
lation, utterly destitute, and nearing the shores of a 
foreign land, where no familiar voice would accord 
her a welcome. There was a similarity in her situa¬ 
tion to what had once been his own, and as Sydney 
listened, the story inspired him with an interest in 
that fair being such as he had never till then ex¬ 
perienced for a fellow-creature. He used every 
effort to console her—gave her an account of his 
own early life, and bade her trust in the kind Pro¬ 
vidence who in the hour of need had given him a 
friend. He assured her also that he, at least, would 
not forsake her, but thatihe would endeavor to place 
her in some way of gaining her own livelihood till 
she could write to and hear from her friends in Italy; 
and begged that she would look upon him as a 
brother. She heard him with glistening eyes, and 
clasping his hand in hers, with child-like earnestness 
expressed her thanks for his kindness. 

During the rest of that voyage Captain Sydney 
spent every leisure moment by the side of his beau¬ 
tiful charge. Returning health imparted a bloom to 
her cheek, and a lustre to her soft, dark eyes, and as 
Arthur gazed upon her, he often thought that earth 
had never owned a fairer flower. It was not long 
ere he became fully conscious that she daily grew 
dearer to him, and great was his joy as he marked 
the flush that invariably rose to her pure forehead 
when he approached. And when at length he poured 
his tale of love into the ear of the sweet Leonor, the 
reply that he sought was given with an impassioned 
fervor that sent a thrill, of rapture to his soul. 

They were united the day that they landed at New 
York, and renting a small but pretty cottage in the 
outskirts of the city, Captain Sydney installed his 
Leonor as the mistress of that pleasant domain. Here, 
amidst flowers and birds, and enlivened by the music 
of two loving hearts, the time glided tranquilly away 
till the hour of separation arrived—and, for the first 
lime, Sydney quitted the land with regret, and em¬ 
barked once more upon the deep bl ue ocean. 

Eight years after his marriage, Captain Sydney 
was destined to weep over the cold corpse of his 
lovely wife. She had never enjoyed uninterrupted 
health since her residence beneath the variable clime 
of her adoption, and at last she fell a victim to con¬ 
sumption. Vainly did the anxious husband consult 
the most celebrated physicians—the disease was in¬ 
curable, and ere the blossoms of spring again burst 


forth, Leonor slumbered beneath the sod. Wild, 
indeed, was the grief of the bereaved one at her loss 
—but he recovered the first effects of his sorrow, and 
leaving his only child, Harry, a brave boy just six 
years of age, under the guardianship of a friend who 
had loved the departed mother, Sydney resumed his 
former vocation. 

Years again fled. Harry Sydney attained the age 
of manhood—and every one that knew him loved 
him, for he was a fine, manly fellow, honorable and 
generous in every impulse, with a heart susceptible 
of the warmest sympathies. He inherited his mother’s 
ardent temperament, and was of a sensitive and im¬ 
passioned nature. Captain Sydney had destined him 
for a merchant, and as such he had just commenced 
life with every prospect of success. Had he been 
allowed to take his own inclination as a guide, Har^jy 
would fain have followed the sea. But to this:hS 
father was averse, and early, at his command, he 
relinquished the desire. 

Upon his son all the hopes of Captain Sydney 
were centered. It was his earnest wish to see him 
happily married, and determined to express the desire 
to Harry, he one day sought his side for that purpose. 
Both to his surprise and approval, the latter informed 
his father that he had already met one to whom his 
heart’s warmest affections were given. He added 
that the young lady, though poor and dependent upon 
her own exertions for her support, and that of an 
invalid father, was the descendant of a family said to 
be highly respectable. “ Her grandfather,’’ he con¬ 
tinued, “ was Robert Lindsay, a well-known mer¬ 
chant of Boston; and though his son, Alfred, has dis¬ 
sipated the patrimony left him by his parent, and 
now relies solely for maintenance upon the proceeds 
of his daughter’s needle, I am sure, my dear father, 
this praiseworthy effort, on the part ofone so young 
and lovely as Ida, will but elevate her in your 
estimation ?” 

“ Robert Lindsay! Alfred Lindsay!” werethe ex¬ 
clamations of Captain Sydney, in a voice full of 
passion, as those well-remembered names fell upon 
bis ear for the first time in many years; “ boy—did 
you say that Alfred Lindsay was her parent ? Then 
be assured that never, while life lasts, will I give 
my consent to your marriage with the daughter of 
him who was the enemy of my unprotected youth!” 

“ Father—what mean you ?” asked Harry, in tones 
of amazement, for the tale whose memory had so 
sudden an effect upon his companion, had never 
been breathed to him. And suddenly recalled to a 
sense of his son’s ignorance upon the subject, Captain 
Sydney now hurriedly sketched the history of the past. 

“ It is very, strange,” said Harry, musingly j “ but 
they never mentioned that they were related to me. 
It is probable that Ida’s father, if aware of the fact, 
concealed it from her knowledge.” 

“Or rather that he instigated her to keep it a 
secret, that in the end^she might reap the benefit of 
his injured cousin’s wealth,” was the rejoinder. 

“ Oh, no, father!” replied the young man, warmly. 
“I could not wrong Ida by a suspicion of that kind. 
She is too good and pure-hearted to countenance 
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deception, and,” he added, after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, “ I cannot give her up and wreck both her own 
happiness and mine, for the sake-of her parent’s 
faults.” 

These words aroused Captain Sydney’s indigna¬ 
tion. He accused his soa of want of spirit in re¬ 
fusing to resent the occurrences that clouded his 
youth j^and when Harry responded that be felt them 
deeply, but could not on their account brand himself 
with dishonor, by breaking the troth already plighted 
to Ida Lindsay, his father parted from him in anger, 
declaring that if his son married Ida, he might never 
expect his blessing. 

The thought of uniting his son by indissoluble ties 
to the child of his early foe, was, indeed, repugnant 
to the heart Of Captain Sydney; and while he re- 
mqpbered his resolve uttered on the night when he 
went forth from his uncle’s roof a desolate, friendless 
and dishonored being—dishonored through the ma¬ 
chinations of his cousin Alfred—-he was determined 
that it should be fulfilled, even though in so doing 
he thwarted the earnest wishes of the one dearest 
tohim. 

A few days afterward Captain Sydney departed 
upon one of his accustomed voyages, and was absent 
several months. On his return he found his son just 
recovering from a lingering fever, brought on, as the 
physician averred, by distress of mind. He looked 
very pale and thin, and his father could scarcely help 
feeling a sensation akin to reproach, as he gazed 
upon that colorless cheek and wasted form. He 
knew that this indisposition was occasioned by the 
manner in which he had treated his son’s engage¬ 
ment, for, through the medium of a friend, he had 
learned that Ida Lindsay had nobly refused longer to 
encourage attentions, which, as she learned from 
Harry, were tendered in opposition to his father’s 
desires. Alfred Lindsay, too, had died a few weeks 
before, and the object of his resentment being no 
more, Captain Sydney began to feel less reluctant to 
the match which he had at first looked upon with 
such violent disapprobation. Conscience told him 
he had acted cruelly in thus casting a blight over his 
child’s sweetest hopes, and he was determined that 
he would now do all in his power to further them. 
And when Harry grew strong enough to bear a con¬ 
versation upon the subject, he communicated the 
change in his feelings. Both startled and appalled 
was he at his son’s reply. 

“ My father, would you mock me with this show 
of kindness, when it is too late to profit by it ? Know 
you not that she is now dying of consumption ? I was 
sure that she was too delicate to endure the steady 
occupation necessary for her support—and my pre¬ 
sentiment has been verified. Yes, Ida Lindsay is 
dying! I would have saved her—I would have 
borne her to a more genial clime, where she might, 
perhaps, have revived; but she refused to give me a 
right to be her guardian, for it was against the will 
of my parent, without whose sanction, she said, our 
union would never prosper.” 

He bowed his face, while for an instant his frame 
shook with emotion. Hastily his father drew nearer 


to him, but he turned shudderingly from those words 
of penitence and self-reproach, and dashing aside 
the extended hand, rushed from the apartment. 

It was, indeed, too true—Ida Lindsay was dying! 
The constant confinement called for by her continued 
exertions to obtain a livelihood, had proved too much 
for a constitution by no means strong—aDd it was his 
anxiety for her failing health which had caused the 
illness of Harry Sydney. Oh! what would not the 
wing father have given for power to recall the past; 
but it was too late—too late! A few hours. after the 
interview with his son the intelligence of Ida’s death 
was received, and daring the whole of the succeed¬ 
ing evening Captain Sydney could plainly distinguish 
the sound of Harry’s footsteps as he wildly paced his 
chamber, and each echo sent a thrill of remorse to 
his soul. Little did the repentant and sorrowing 
parent then think it was the last time that footfall 
would ever resound in his dwelling—for that night 
Harry Sydney departed from his home, leaving no 
trace of his destination. Days, weeks, months 
passed oh, and the heart of his father grew dark 
with the anguish of despair, for he felt most surely 
that he should behold his son no more. Whither the 
latter had gone was a mystery he tried in vain to solve, 
though sometimes he remembered Harry’s predilec¬ 
tion for a mariner’s life, andhlighted as he had been 
in bis affections, might he not now have followed the 
yearnings of former times, as the only means of 
gaining oblivion of his sorrows ? So, night after 
night, Captain Sydney sat alone at his deeerted hearth 
—a father, and yet childless, with a host of dark re¬ 
collections pressing heavily upon his spirit. And at 
last he sought forgetfulness of his errors in the spark¬ 
ling wine-cup, whose draught he drained with an 
intense eagerness, for 'it enabled him to mock at his 
misery. 

And so five more years passed on, during which 
period his mind was seldom free from the delirium 
produced by the practices to which he had resorted; 
and having, in utter recklessness of spirit dissipated 
his property, deprived, through his own weakness, of 
his rank as captain, he was at length forced to lower 
himself to the grade of a common sailor, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining the means of subsistence. Then a 
severe illness, caused by free indulgence in intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors, overtook him—and with sickness came 
reflection, and he resolved to yield no longer to the 
voice of the tempter. He recovered from his dan¬ 
gerous indisposition, but remaining fearfully weak, 
the physican declared that his constitution was com¬ 
pletely shattered, and that he was no longer fit for 
service. At first he insisted upon resuming his 
wonted occupation, for he had no other way of 
maintaining himself. The physician seemed to com¬ 
prehend his reluctance to obey his command, and he 
now reminded his patient of an institution in the 
vicinity of New York, where the indigent mariner 
might find a home. 

It was then that Captain Sydney—for so let me 
still continue to call him—sought the peaceful shades 
of “the Harbor,” where for two years he had, in¬ 
deed, found all the external comforts of a home, and 
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b$ for the voices of the past he would have had no 
c^use to repine. 

About a twelvemonth after his arrival at “the 
Hgrtyor,” a new inmate was admitted there, in the 
per^ 9 p,;of an invalid sailor, who was said to be in a 
deep .decline. He seldom left the apartment allotted 
to him, save now and then of a warm sunny day, 
when he would go forth, leaning upon the arm of an 
attendant, and seating himself upon a bench in the 
garden,beneath the shade of a tree, remain there for 
hours, gazing silently upotf the blue waters of the 
bay before him. Regarded by all as in a dying state, 
no one strove at these times to disturb his reverie. 
His situation had excited universal sympathy, and 
frequently the other sailors would steal to his side 
and softly deposit there a small basket of fruit, or 
some little delicacy which they knew would prove 
acceptable to him on whom it was bestowed. 

Habitually reserved, and cultivating but little inter¬ 
course with those around him, it was scarcely a 
matter of surprise that for some weeks Captain 
Sydney took but little notice of the sailor of whom 
I have been speaking. But chance at length brought 
him more fully beneath the scope of his observation. 
While one day walking in the garden, buried in 
thought, almost unconsciously he neared the spot 
generally occupied by the invalid. But he heeded 
not the vicinity till startled by the sound of a hollow 
cough, and looking hastily up, he met the gaze of 
the feeble stranger. A half-suppressed cry burst 
from the latter, and springing quickly forward, Cap¬ 
tain Sydney caught him in his arms, while the words, 
“ Harry! my son—my son!” came in a tone of agony 
from his lips. But he heeded not the caresses—he 
answered not the words of mingled endearment and 


reproach which his parent murmured as he bent 
wildly over him; and when at length the stricken 
father became calm enough to summon assistance, 
they told him that the spirit of his child was at rest. 

Such, my dear cousin, was the old man’s history; 
and as he ceased, his head leaned droopingly upon 
his hand, while his whole attitude betokened the 
most intense mental suffering. For some moments 
there was silence between us, for I felt that words 
were insufficient to console him. But suddenly the 
stillness was broken by the sound of lively voices 
approaching, and I recognized the tones of my long- 
absent companions, and knew that they were close 
at hand. In a few seconds more, they appeared near 
the stone-fence, which I have once before alluded to. 
The old sailor evidently wished to avoid them, for 
their gayety was discordant to his feelings. Rising 
from his seat, he now drew closer to the spot where 
I was stationed. 

“ Farewell, young lady,” were his parting words, 
as he clasped my extended hand, and for a moment 
that pale, sad face, looked so mournfully into mine, 
that tears of the deepest commisseration sprung 
involuntarily to my eyes, “ we may never meet again, 
and I trust you will forgive me, if the repetition of 
my sorrows has cast a shadow upon your heart. Re¬ 
member me in your prayers, if you will, and ask that 
I may soon be borne to my last repose in the 1 ittle grave - 
yard yonder, where my son lies sleeping. Farewell.” 

An instant more and he was gone—and for some 
moments I remained seated where he had left me, 
patiently awaiting the approach of my friends, and 
meanwhile musing earnestly and sadly upon the 
Sailor’s Life-Tale. 
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f'HAPTRP I 


Helen ami Edward, whom they looked upon os 
evidently deferring of her hand, heart, and fortune. 
In fact, long before Edtvnrd returned to America 
fiorn the university of Oxford, it was well under¬ 
stood that she was betrothed to him. 

Soon after this, on coming into tho full posses¬ 
sion of his iramenao eetnte, he purchased tha desi- 
rablo spot known as the “ Oakland*,“ and built one 
of tho most charming cottage orneds which Virginia 
could boast, as tho future home of himself and the 
adorable Helen. 

Edward was not only a most oxccllcnt young 
gentleman, but highly appreciated. His wealth, 
the high pedigree of his family, and above all, the 
groat good sense, the estimable qualities of his 
mind, superadded to a warm heart and a most 
finished education, raatlo him a young gentleman 
of high consideration among hie fellow men. Ho 
was elevated to represent his district in the popu¬ 
lar branch of the legislature of Old Virginia, the 
year ho could lake a scat by itis age; and in the 
year but ono afterward, so great was tlio admiration 
of his virtuee and talents, he was sent to tho upper 
house, a political elevation, which, at that day, in 
dignified and elevated Virginia, was as high an 
estimate as could have been tendered to his eminent 
qualifications by his fellow-citizen*. In a Word, 
we may say, that few men ever won and enjoyed 
the esteem of hts fellow-men to so great an extent 
os Edward Farnsworth, and in no trust reposed in 
hi* hand* did ha betray his constituents or disgrace 
himself—a remark which wo wialt we could in 
conscience make respecting more of thoso who are 
entrusted with public duliop in tho days in wbieh 
we live. 


CHAPTER II. 

It has been well said, that “ great minds oftdn 
havo great weaknesses.” It was the sitting or the 
year, if our chronicler has writton it correctly, 
about tho first of May, when Edward Farnsworth 
was returning from tho “Ooklands,” with his f„ 8l 
and most intimate friend, Wortlcy Allison. 

“ Well, WorUey, our nuptials aro fast approach¬ 
ing.” I 

“ Not so fast, IMward, os Ic.nild wish IliotfiJAA 
I the^happy munf T ' •-« 

"Ysu think s<Ano douU.Worttsy,nut you L^, 
never'apgroaehod so nearly to this fearful bend in 
tho stream of life,” 

“ No, Edward, that’s very true; but I would soon 
tom voyager on the crystal lako of matrimony, if I 
could win tha heart of one so justly loved and ad¬ 
mired as Helen Musgrave.” 

“That may ho so, Wortlcy; but t/ou know 
nothing of what you we talking about; ami I have 
long lacked courage to ask even you a question, 
which is all the world to your friend. Wortlcy, 
smile not in derision, when I ask if you think llelmi 
to vet me for myeclf atone ?" 

“ My life upon it, Edward, olio does.” 

“ I’rn glad you think so, and I would not have 
you think that / think otherwise. It was a foolish 
whim lhat ckwk-mI iny mind, YVoitlcy, and I bog 
I you will never bestow upon it a second thought.'’ 
| “ Indeed, Edward I shall not, for I do not think 

I it wo* worthy of a first one.” 

“Well, Woilley, I thank you for your pleasan¬ 
try, for I feel it is well deserved/* 


hsJa&Ahoii 
•flection oU 
not go 1 Yi 
at nv? for my 



Great preparation* wne mado for tha nuptials. 
The union of two such houses as thoso wax no 


It Wii* in the early history of the colony of Vir¬ 
ginia, that Edward Farnsworth eame from Lin- 
:oii shire, England, to settle upon an immense in- 
mumco of landed properly, which descended to 

I iim o* the eldest of “the Ilouio of the Farns- 
vorthg.” Hi» falhor was ono of the most repula- 
^ do a* wdl rnoal wealthy men of tho old world, 
7and wm eminent in his day for tho high (lotitical 
trust# renored in his hands. Hv tho Inwa nf « n . 


t ailment—a law which haa for centuries disgraced 
■ tho statu!*!# of tlio mother country—Edwardjunior, 
tho eldest eon of tho “ Houso of tho Farnsworths,” 
■*tno into posst irion of almost all the family pro¬ 
perty» which thus rendered him, when he came to 

Virgiuu, one of tho richest men in the colony._ 

* *#• long subsequent to the French encroach¬ 
ments upon tho ancient colony when ho arrived, 
b^t it was at a period when the event* wero in 
|*ialion which produced the sanguinary struggles 
At >prOv»>d the patriotism of many of the most 
“ bumi Virginia ever claimed. Tho immortal 
tagton, with his wisdom-guided compeers, 
given hur a dignified stand, ranking her high 
ing tho colonics of the western world. They 
early daVelopcd thoso ininciplrs which gave a 
isU-llaU-m of Uuo patriot* to the war of the 
s terkan revolution. Mr. Farnsworth soon caught 
it spirit of th« days in which ha lived, and amid 
dr* fearful issue which ultimately drove back the 
‘*U*guid©d authority of monarchioal power, he was 
evar found where duty and patriotism demanded 
bis ready service. He wrf a courageous and di»- 
^Inguished officer of iho revolution, and shared the 
“ ’ try and glory of one of tho meat fearful battles 
iat eventful tight. 

Iward wu the favorite son of this patriot fire, 
yu * remarkable young man, ami as th 0 fel 
looked to him to support tba future dignity of 
house, and Die high renown of the family, 
.advantage which iaflocnce and wealth could 
Ji w«ru freely extended to prepiro him for 
fixture greatness in the “ Houso of Farns- 
and, accordingly, he waa sent over tho 
;er* to complete hi» education at tho univeralty 
Ovfe/d. He had scarcely finished hi# edtiea- 
», wLtn tho msurnfal intelligence was sent him 
ra»t hi* patriot sire had, from hi* labors in tho 
Go Agrees ef the new world, been followed to the 
r#mb, uiourntd by tho American nation, as ono 
who hnd freely ottered up his time and treasure in 
sac re J eat)*# of Miivoreol liberty. 

| . From the early history of tho colony of Virginia, 
sneient fimily ef tho Musgravea had bee* 
11 her torritory. They bad preceded 
tiFarnswortha ir aoUling themselves upon their 
was in tho immediate neigUbor- 
of tho imuionsc poesdoaion* of the former.~ 
the first, tko two families wore intimately 

‘frkoit toother in tha bonds of social intercourse._ 

? They f«rmoo, we may almost *ay, ono family, for 
ro«”nbcra of oach participated in the pleasures 
enjoyments o! the other, Helen Musgrave 
*f lh « 0, ‘»y daughter, but the third child, of tho 
;tl*gr*vM, r j he two son* had become settled in 
the KMlUiy parent having given, them their 
of Uie family wealth, atijl Helen mu looked 
. K heiress, of all the other 
I'H'-’piing the inoiher's life enlace,if she 
survive* hfr husband. This feel in« wfca 


ordinary occurrence. No nuptials had at that day 
been solemnised in Virginia, that had over been 
looked to in their appronch with so much interest, 
both in consequence of the univeraal esteem in 
which tho parties wero held, and the distinction 
and extent of their respective families. 

The good ship Atlantis, nt that period ia our 
commercial intercourse with Liverpool, employed 
mostly as a merchant ship, on its return to Ame¬ 
rica, brought over many of the relatives of botli 
houses, who had determined to visit their frionds 
in Virginia, and havo tho double pleasure of at¬ 
tending the wedding und visiting their relatives be¬ 
sides. 

Anting those who thus eamo in tlio Atlantis, 
was Eloanor Churchill, a sweet little cousin to 
Hclon Musgrave, by hor mother’* tide. Eleanor 
Churchill was at that witching time of life “sweet 
seventeen,” when she arrived, 8ho was five feet, 
six inches in height, of symmetrical form, with 
blue eyes, anbum tresses, and n face of « roseate 
hue and pearly white}” of winning manners, well 
educate*), intelligent, open-hearted, frank, generous 
to a fault, ami in short, ono of the a widest girls 
which tho imagination of oven the poet can con¬ 
ceive. Sho soon iHcamo a very great favorite 
wherever sha went, and none appeared mor -3 de¬ 
lighted with her than her own relative*. 

It was a matter of course that so pleasant nn ' 
event as a visit from so many kind relatives from 
over the water would lie hailed with much hilarity 
and rejoicing. Magnificent levees rapidly follow- 
ed; all tho Musgravcs and tho Farnsworths dis¬ 
playing no littlo rivalry to see which should eclipse 
the others. 

On Tuesday evening, tho mansion of the Mus- 
graves was thrown open to ah immenso crowd. It 
was not only one of tho largest levees, but ono of I 
the most brilliant, that had over occurred at tin* 
mansion of Pleasant Ridge, AH the world was 
there. The rich, tlio intellectual, tho refined, and 
the beautiful, the sweetest of tho sweet maidens of 
Virginia; hut of them all, Eleanor, tho hauilsome, 
vivacious, fascinating littlo sylph, who had recent¬ 
ly coma from the high courts of fathiou in tho old 
woild, was the universal therfioof admiration. 

It was late ere tho immonro throng withdrew, 
and when they did, the beautiful EleAnor grace- 
fully encircled her arm within the profTerfed one of 
Biiward, who waited upon her to her carriage, to 
drive home with his mother, with whom he insist¬ 
ed sho should pass a few days, at “ tho vill i of tho 
Farnsworths.” 

When Helen retired to her room that night, sho 
discovered that she had unintentionally retained 
udoq her finest th* i. r ;n:_* .t:_t ..* ' • 


jp«r*d much by tho education of (heir strlit^ive#• 
A it w&•, therefore, with great gratification that 
verc4 a growing affection between 


upon her fingw the brilliant dinnieml ring which 
Eleanor usuelly wore, 0 „d which sho liqil eportivc- 
jr placed upon the wedding finRcr. In Iho morn¬ 
ing about twelve, Hclon ordered her carriage, and 
drovo to the villa. 


Edward was still there. ow f | romp his betrothed 
one. After the ph'Mantsnlut»ii„„, „f morning , 
Helen, gently taking Eleanor a snnw-wliilo hnml 
within her own, said, “My dear, di.l you n«t mb's 
your brill)anti lot me restore it to yo»>r l.., n d.” 

“ Why, Helen, if you hkv’nt pv.: tin* ring npoir 
my wedding finger 1 That’s an omen » pf ow 
I shall supplant ^ou,” half \ittorcd sho, as „} u . 
■kipped like a fairy across tho room, and com¬ 
menced playing, “ Whilsf wilh villago m.iidj j 
at i ay/’accompanying tho piano with her mtcyi 
but plaintive voice. , 

“There are stranger truths than that uttered n 
jest, said Edward, as the servant brought in tho 
cards of ths Misses Wingate, which put an Imhie- 
diate stop to the conversation. 


• iTm? Iicloiigcil to tlie ilignified J pii , l 

wealthy families of Virginia, ‘They iiovar gave a 
party without its being a jain of the caste, fushionj 


“ the lion,” (or “ lioness,” perhaps wo ought tc 
say,) of the occasion, Edward told her he thought 
it fir bitter that ho should go with her early, and 
.without first culling for Helen, a» had previously 
bren urrnnged. Tho carriage wan ordered, and 
they accordingly dreVo to tha Wingate*. When 
they arrived, they found great numbers already 

there.^ Many had riot yet had tho pleniutfl of on 
aoqUainlancu with Eleanor, and Edward found 
himself much occupied in introducing his fair 
charge, a* sho hung upon his arm, passingsfound 
tuo gny assemblage, as thuy polish Into the 
rilliant salmn)* of tlio Wingates. ^ ' 

Tho oven lug began rapidly \r a advance, -when 
Julia Win goto passed Edw^ t w | )0 WM 8t m bear¬ 
ing tho “observed of all nfoservors” upon his arm, 
remarking as sho « Pray, where is Helen ? 

Dal you rail for-VVer 1 !” 

“ No,Ve not,” sd|d Edward}’" but l must 
nenu tho. Vnrriagc for her nt once.” 

11 .fill will go ill it!Edward,” said Eleanor. 

“It will tnako no di flo re nee, Eleanor, if I do 
not; and, since it u so late, I think I will not.” 

The carriage hoqii arrived within the court at 
the mansion of tho Musgrave*. The footman an¬ 
nounced that Edwi.rd had sont tho carriage itx 
Helen. . 

“ h Edward there, mother !” asked Helen, 
“The footman, my dear, say# he could not lepvo 
the party, there were so many to introduce to our 
charming cousin.” 

“ Mother," riairi Helen, I do not feel so well as 
usual, and I l>cg you would go to the Wingate* 
without me/* 

“ If you are not well, Hclon, let the carriage go 
back without either of us, for I cannot go unless 
you do.” 

“ Then, mother, let us both go ; perhaps I shall 
fed better when ! get into tho air.” 

As tho nuptials between Edward and Helen 
were le take place early in tho following mouthy of 
course the wedding was the theme of conversation 
among many of tha most intimate acquaintance* of 
Helen, at the party. 

“How I envy ynu, Helen,” said her intimato 
friend, Joxephiuo Wingate, amilmgly. 

“You need not,” said Helen, “for tho nearer I 
am to this important event of my life, tho sadder I 
grow.” 

“ That’s for joy,” retorted Josephine; “sure I 
am, it can be for nothing beside.” 

“ What would I give to ho the wife of him who 
is not only the handsomest man in this assembly, 

I hut tho one of all others who is best qualified to fill 
hefe tho office of gallant to tho moat charming 
belle from the high courts of fashion and etiquette 
in tho old world 1” 

It was quite late ere tho levee began to dissolve, 
when Edward, having been exclnaively devoted to 
tho fair Elcaitor, the beautiful, vivacious and charm* 
ing attraction of Ihs evening, gave the other nrm to 
Helen, anJ they walked to their carriage to return 
to their rtspectivo homes. They alighted but a 
moment at the homo of tho Musgravas, and then 
Edward and Eleanor ic-rntorcd the carriage to de¬ 
part for tho villa of his worthy mother. 

As the outer door turned upon it. hinges, and 
Helen ond her mother walked.into the little hack 
par>jr, they threw t hw .lv.. upon tbe oouob, Ho- 
len remarking that sho never toll so depressed at 
a party in her life, os she had that evening. 

In tho morning, a note eamo from Edward, 
asking Helen if aho would join in a party that 
had just been concluded on, to visit the Virginia 
Springs, the spot of most fashionable resort nt tho 
time, “ I will coll at eleven to-day, wilh my car¬ 
riage, for you, Helen.” Helen relumed a note, 
eaying elie did not feel well enough to go that day 
on eo long a journey of pleasure, hut urged Edward 
to go with “ our cousin, by all means.” Imme¬ 
diately on the receipt of this nolo, Edward drove to 
the home of Helen, and stated that he would not 
** Onthe party of pleasure, if she did not go with 
thorn. But Helen made Iho sweetest entreaties that 
ho would, averring that it would not ho gratifying 
to her if ho diilawt. 

Whata h eth t ul p,” s aid Edward to himself, as 
rbiFtito^.’ 

I :* *! , yet 1*°" can I tat the 
* V for Vif«a, If '1 dft 
go, though «v,tn ; Vuiauah 
Subtle No, no, I do not doubt He¬ 
len, I doubt myself, and I’ll go with our friend* to 
tho Springs, to feet rid of my foolish whims, amid 
tlio gay pleasure* of thst fasliionablo spot.” 

All readers who havo visited fashion able “resorts, 
know well enough thd “saying* and doing*” of 
such places, and it ia therefore unnecessary to re¬ 
count here tho monotonous occurrence* of the 
pleasure-party. Eleanor was, of counte, tho “ fo¬ 
reign lady of distinction,” whom all sought to bc- 
como acquainted with; and if Edward had no other 
motive than a mere gratification of his pride of 
gallantry, to Iks tho constant ittcudant of euch a 
lady might havo been allowed to that solf-npproba- 
lion of which nil men in fashionablj life are sus¬ 
ceptible. 

Eleanor, in the happy enjoyment of the moat 
congenial temper, enffiarked with unreserved cheer¬ 
fulness in the pl*asures of chastened and elevated 
conversation. Surrounded, aa sho often waa, by 
many of the first mind* of Virginia, it was sur¬ 
prising to witness the familiarity with which Bho 
speke of Iho charm* of the ancient classics, or of 
the people, scones, manners, and history of tho 
modern states of tho old world; and yet sho ap¬ 
peared free from tho burden of thought, and evinced 
tho fluency of her colloquial powers through tho 
extent of tho subjects which eamo up for oonver- 
tion. Edward, however, In tho midst of the gai- 
ries that surrounded Ifni, was occasionally depres¬ 
sed with meditations, ns Hnliko those which had 
come over him at other critical periods of his life, j 
a* was the builder of tho tcmplo of Ephesus un- 
liko the mad incendiary who destroyed it. Ho j 
wrote to Helen on tho morning but one after they | 
reached tho Springs, saying that ho would go up I 
for hor if sho felt inclined to join tho parly.— 
“Pray, say you will come, Helen, fo witness the 
unbounded admiration wilh which our charming 
cousin is welcomed here. She is regarded a* the 
mo*t accoinpluhfd and beautiful lady who has ever 
boon tho wonder at tho Springs, or has ever visited 
these ahorce.” 

“Mother,” said Helen, after she had permed 
Ihe letter of Edward, evidently with great emotion, 
“see how kindly Edward Bjicaks of our sweet 
littlo cousin. He wont* mo to go down and wit¬ 
ness tho homage of all heart* to hor beauty and 
accomplishment*} but, I cannot tell how it 1*, yet I 
never felt bo averse to joining in a pleasure party ; 
and I know I should cast a shade over their plea¬ 
sure* if I went- 1 cannot go, mother;” and sho 
seated herself at her escritoir, to tell Edward so in 
a hasty note. 

The reader can better conceive than we can de¬ 
scribe tho emotion* with which Edward received 
tho letter of one whom ho loved to admiration, 
and lo whom he was to bo so soon united in' the 
bond* of matrimony. He felt that he had assum¬ 
ed a part from which the better feelings of hi* 
nature rebelled, and this, too, on the eve of his 
wedding-day. “ Havo I planted a pang (if distress 
in tho bojom of the angel of my affections l O ! 

I will wqjo away every glimmer of distrust by a 
life of entire devotion to my Helen. And yet 
gracious God I I may have gone ton far in this 
mafadrf hf my filings. What if!—No, no, I 
must'bbt i^&ll fbr thcn I should acknowledge my 
suspiciori^B^cgdjWby-'.myself unworthy of the 
Bwrct^k^j^^MK^^t^avishcd love on so fiiBti- 

di '“\VhyV^p|' 

apartment udod^sHI 
are you unwell 1” 

“ Only sad, thut, with your huoyant spirits, you 
had absented yourself so long.” 

“ Is that all, Edward T—well, I hope tho piano is 
not so much out of tune a* your faco appeared to 
bo when I caino in,” chq remarked, as sho seated 
horsclfat the piano, and.commenced a sweet melo¬ 
dy, runniag in these words: . . . 

From stem to stem the wild bcc sips 
Ita honey Iroin iho bloom, 

A^d robs the blossom’s leafy lips, 

And revels in perlumc, 

But when tho flow ret yields its dyes, 

’ He come* not to iis cup, 

Bui leaves ilie heat of parching skies, 

To drink ita sweetness vp. 

O! this is I«ove, that beauty knows, 

-Which lend* it (or a while, 

Then round a newer image glows. 

At d wear* another smile: _ 

'Vilen youth is rife with maiden chajma, . 

The heart no claim denier, , 

But when distrust the soul alurms. 
b'l ’ * 


to step into tho parlor of the Pcrlev^-' M jd Eleufie Churchills, at Blonmingdale; and when they 
nor, as sho skipped across the room (ft* « sylpliiraed from the window, they saw Helen turning 
ranging iu jno^t tp.cyry mAO'i as she wsnt r May also, quivering with emotion. She made i 


I „o, w-a^aod I novor could .HI, K 

\VI - !,* r , 0 " nl . nle, 1 ' intimit* femals companion,, »he piwed from 

8 j Sr v ,0 '™ 6,il 'J* bel * 1, “ B'e* 1 «oloon; and when *he re»chcd the Urn 

\yiio (Unified Iho mo;den he know. all of tho entry, she begged them to return, and 

And, in a abort, time afterward*’*, »ho relumed «rmU her for , litllo lin-- * ' -eiir 0 , 0 | ler room, to 
alii akipped in, ainging, more light-haortccHy U)aiM her maids ro-adjuat t- .. i ,n of her bridal 
before, if poaaible: Ihwa, which waa unplcn 1,1 i.r tilting*. 

j Ho ” ' 

tJwaxl, 


How .wee. j. ,ho valley, and grecnln Iho glen, IP™ w« r ‘.'’“Z'.-'V?."* 0 


Where ihecoltago of Ellendolo stands, 

Where, away from the wiles and the ptaisesof nwn, 
Lives the lass of the wild forest lands. 

“I like tKat song, Eleanor; sing it to the close, 
will you V* said Edward. 

“ Oh, I do'not f^collsct it all now, and thi* varso 
only' iccurred to iny msmory while tho Missen 
Prrloy and their mother were portraying tho ro¬ 
mantic Hituatian of their cottage house at Ellendale, 
to whfoh they insist must accompany them, ot] 1 
their return home on. 


inning ws* far advanced. Anxiety and disap- 
wintment were depicted upon every countenance, 
yhe noble and high-minded mother of Helen sat in 
x* midst of taste, fashion, and beauty, with li fond 
jnite upon her lips, her heart ready to burst with 
jarful anticipations. Nono could tell aught of 
loir forebodings ; and some even thought of rctir- 
\g in the bitterness of disappointment, nt thcrox- 
; Vordiuary absence ef one whom alt loved and ad¬ 
ored. 


At that instant, a carriage drove into tho 
- - , - „ rwrt-yard, when Edward and Eloanor pasted into 

Thursday morning, to pass // tf> front hall in great haste, 
week will} them/’ _ / [ “ I know you will forgive n\a, Jose,” said Elea- 

non catching her friontl in her arm*. “ I ran away 
wim Edward, to Bloomlngdale. It’s all my doings; 


“I would gd, Elelmor with all my heaTt, hat ya 
— *-»-* -* co on Moiiy 

• • • ,.. . . . . , , , fer us to r^ch 

home in swop to, prepare,” . j 

“ WeJh thil’B Uue; I did not think af tha— 
How I should like to go to EUendala wit hie 
Pcrley*. Let me manage, Edward. I will tfte 
to my ddar Helen, and I know she will put ofme 
wedding n week on my account. Don’t obit, 
Edward,” seeing that he appeared quite avereao 
this proposition, added the light-hearted girl; jl 
will tell Helen that I moke you go with me to (e 
Porloyg, and all will he right;” and bo saying, h- 
fore Edward had a cbanco to utter scarcely a wort 
she had written the note, and despatched a servai 
with It to the post-oft|ce. j 

It would be impossible to picture the emotiof 
with which tho devoted Helen opened the noti 
from Eleanor. She read and re-road its contents 
and yet she doubted that she bad read them right 
“ Gone with Eleanor to the Perley’* and the wed 


ding must be put off!” -She re-opened the note] his for 

nn.l rn .,1 it a. KT„i .. II__ V I_ 1 Ull ft If, 


bu( Helen will forgive ma, in her joy at the return 
of her Edward. Wlure is my dearest Helen 1— 
VVa will now alone for all. Let us flv for the 
bride to the nuptials.” . And so ssying, she ran up 
the fiont stairs to the room of Hsleo, accompanied 
by Josephine and Anna, with the quickness 
thought. 

Joy and gladness now beamed forth from every 
countenance, ond all hearts were beating high 
for the return of the absent one, and in the bright 
anticipations of the happy terminstion of all their 
foreboding*. The immense throng waa one un¬ 
broken scene of* pleasure and merriment, which 
was alone interrupted by loud Uughs from above, 
causing many ef the most familiar friends, accom¬ 
panied by Edward, to run up stair*, in the buoy¬ 
ancy of their fillings, and in their anticipation of 
felicity, to meet the sweet smiles of tho almost 
btida, at the return of him who waa to wake 1m 


‘ life. 


and read it again—« Not u lino from Edward. y. “Helen, dearest girl, open the door,” **id Elea- 


wore to bq wedded on Monday week. Well] nor; “wc ore all here in wailing for tho bride,” 
Eleanor says sho * matte him go/ He would not, No answer was made from within. 


have gone, if she had not over-persuaded him.— 
No, 1 know he would not; and yet, why did thoy 
not think to postpone thsir visit to the Perley’a till 
aftet the nuptials, and wo might all huve gene to¬ 
gether to Ejleniafo 1 rt And she sunk down upon 
her couch, every fibre of her system convulsed with 
ihe deepest emotion#, at tho extraordinary contents 
of the note she had to often read. 

On the morning following, she received a letter 
from Edward, corroborating what Eleanor had 
written, making a thousand apelogiea, laying all 
blame upon Eleanor, who had persuaded him 
to do what ho must ask her to forgive, Helen 
appeared more solemn on the perusal of Edward’s 
lellsr, but it was obvious that it was the calmness 
of deep disappointment, at so unexpected a delay 
in tho most important event that could occur in 
her life. 


[|C Eleanor, entering the 
f, “ how gloomy you look— 


CHAPTER III. 

ElUndaie waa all the romance and beauty that 
the Parleys had described, and Eleanor enjoyed 
herself much, as sho did every where. All was 
gaiety and hilarity. But Edward was unhappy, 
and although he attempted to stifle his feelings, at 
the end of the second day he begged that his kind 
j hostess would permit him to leave Ellerulnle. 

! “ El tan or tnu«t not go so soon,” said Mrs. Per- 
ley, to which.the daughter warmly responded. 

11 Then,” said Edward, “I will go and prepare 
for tho wedding, and return for Eloanor, as she i* 
to be bridesmaid,”. 

“ That must do, Edward, if you will go;” they 
all exclaimed at once; and tho servant in a fsw 
moments brought hi# carriage, and he wo# on his 
way to the home of his adorable Holen. He drove 
at “nee to Ihe mawaio/ix. 

UiiMftoHTvntHsIt •* ff ® •puliWero uptfc him, *nd 
as ha entered tho littlo back parlor, ho found He¬ 
len, with his letter from tlio Springs upon hrr 
tabic, but she instantly attempted to conceal it, by 

join our part, at tha Springs, 

“ Why, Edward, where ia Eleanor 1 did she not 
come with yqul” <: 

“ No, my Helen, th. Perleya would not let her 
laavo bo aoon, ond I have count witlmnt her, to aak 
forgirennae for having staid ao Iong.ftt was all the 
fault of Eleanor, Helen.” 

“ So ahe wrote m», Edward, and I moat forgive 
her for doing so, for our charming cousin is tho at¬ 
traction thnt wins all hcorls,” added Helen, ill n 
tiaif-surprcsacd tone. 

“ But, Helen, you desired me, or I should not 
have gone; and now let us think no more of that, 
but prepare for another event.” 

“ Perhaps,” quickly replied Helen, “ Eleanor 
may havo another Ellendale to visit.” 

Edward felt the rebuko in the depth of his soul, 
for he knew.it waa deserved; but rallying his 
afflicted feelings, he said that he would ask Wort¬ 
lcy to see that all should bo ready for Thursday 
evening week, “ if you do not object, Holen I” he 
added, glancing at tho face of her who was tho 
world to him, at bo felt conreiencc-slraek that ho 
had not taken the moat justifiablo steps of late to¬ 
ward tho solo object of his ofteclions. 

It was now only eight days to tho wedding, and 
olthough all things had been once arran^l, .till, 
now that tho nuptials had bean postponed, the 
great numbers of friend, were to bo rc-adviacd of 

the evening upon which it was to take place._ 

The intervening time woe expended, as tho reader 
will conceive, ni those steps whieh always precede 
a wedding, and which it will be ef no importance 
to allude to here. This waa a coming event that 
had boon looked to with great interest by tho vast 
number of Mentis of both Helen and Edward, and 
the beautiful, tha Wealthy, and the elite of Virginio 
wero on iho wings of expectancy for tho brilliant 
and happy nuptials between (wo of tho moat re¬ 
spected bouses of the " old dominion.” 

Thursday night etrpe, and tha halls of the Mus- 
graves were throfvn open to as brilliant an assem¬ 
bly na over convened in Virginia, At an early 
hour, they commenced pouring in,from all the sur¬ 
rounding region, and many from a considerable 
distance), filled with Ihe most joyous anticipations, 
to witness the bostewal of tho heart and the hand 
of tho prido of her »ex in Virginia, upon due who 
was equally admired.for hia elevated talents, and 
manly virtues, 

Helen Musgrave Waa Ural night to lie given 
away in marriiigc. One of the moat beautiful 
damsels of Iho fair da.pghtere of a region which haa 


No onawer was made from within. 


“ Now, Helen do not keep us longer in suspense. 
Pray, do not pay our long delay In jest, though we 
Ido deceive it. I alone am to blame. Edward ia 
[guiltless.” 

“ She setvos us right,” said Edward; “ but,” he 
added, raising hia voiee, “ It is your Edward that 
lake ’forgiveness, Helen., She that could never 
aiidr, will forgive one who feels that he ought to 
aak for pardon.” 

(Still there waa no answer. Many of tho party 
hrn clustered about the deer, with light hearts and 
mlrry faces. 

f Force open the door,” said Eleanor; “ coz is 
catying her joke too far.” Edward placed himself 
alnost unconsciously against the door, which yield¬ 
ed o tha pressure, and the party rushed into tho 
briqnl chamber. 

“Forgive and forget, dearest Helen," said Elea- 
uor. as'aha clasped Hejen in hor arms, at the same 
inshnt imprerdng a kiaa upon her .snow-white 
fnc4 when slio uttered a convulsive acream, thal 
thrited to the very cowl of ail, and fell insenribh 
on the floor, exclaiming, “O! (ion I Hells i> 
DEEP t” 

The unwedJed bride sat by the side of the brida 
bed; not ono bracelet of the bridal dress had beer 
removed; the amile ol forgiveness, playing upor 
her tips, but her pure spirit had gone to Him win 
doutta not the constancy and love of tha pure ir 
heart. 

It ia impossible to describe the scene of anguisl 
that ensued. The imagination of the reader plom 
cen drgw that picture, nor weuld it be ip the powo 
ef suysjl.lineator to portray tlio remorse of Ed 
ward.’ It ii.not many yean since he occupied oni 
of the hig hest offi ces in .the gift of the people o 
bj&fift&M^vtltlunh vf.i(irtftfie’in.Vo'ef<>iir ii 
parted bride, whew) memory yet appears as frc.l 
in hia heart, as though his bead were not silveret 
o'er by the whiteness of years, IIo expects to mee 
hia Helen in heaven, and speaks with unkounda 
j-r ftt^e forgiving smile that played upon he 
sweet upjh as aha reposed upon the wedding bed 
®n th'a night of his brideless nuptials, in proof tc 
hia spirit that she will bo, his angel in tho work 
that shall never pose away! 

Kilter or, tha heretofore ligVEheqrfetl and joyoui 
Eleanor, returned to her nalivo land, “wilh t 
broken spirit and a contrite hoart,” betook herscl 
to a convent; and it was within the last two year# 
that she bequeathed an estate, left her by her bro 
ther, one of the most wealthy merchants of London 
to founj an Orphan’s Asylum, where thoro whon 
tho wotld looked coldly upon, might have a home 
of commit and of joy. 


been celebrated for the perfection of ita “angels of 
life,” and tho riohest heires* in America was to 


ud beauty of those day#. All tho world. was 
there, afid stnqe th# ebarmin* Eleanor wna to lu 


,T I f ^y*b) otb*r cyj-9; v 1 - • '* 


become a bride. Decked in her bridal dress, tho 
chaatanata and beauty of which were outrivalled 
only by the syramctcry of her person, the mildrioss 
of her lovely face, and the gentle modesty of her 
deportment, she was at last prevailed upon hy her 
moat intimate friends, to come from her dressing 
reotn, nncl rnlngte with the brilliant throng. It 
waa hy much ever-perautaion that aho did so, as 
her heart, now that the great event if her life had 
arrived, was not pt all in unison with the gaiety ef 
the throng that she must para among, to become 
the " observed of all observers” 

“ W|>er,,ia Edward, dearest Hel.nl” inquired 
Josephine Wingate. . 

“ None for Eleanor, aiater,” quickly replied Mor- 
gnrelta Wingate, who had before understood that 
fact from the mother of the bride-to-be. 

“ When did he go, Helen 1” resumed Joeephine: 

“ On Tuesday morning, my dearest Jose.” said 
Helen, and as aha locked arms with her to walk 
(flip the back parlor^ she added with deep emotion, 
though with oh 'evident attempt at concealment, 
“ I hope she has not again run piT with him to the 
Springs. Ik ,wat lo hare been bark yuter eve .” 

The guests were ell too busy with each other, 
in aceitig and. being seen, to think much of tho 
unexpected absence of Edwtrd, in the first part of 
the evening; but as,the evening begin to wane 
away, his absence alone became the theme of every 
heart, although, from the deep struggle lhat was 
'evidently raging in the bosom of Helen, all appear¬ 
ed anxious to avoidarty inquiry. 

“ Why I ilomt doubt they aro at the Oakland.,” 
said Miss Ellison. 

“Yes, Helen, WorUey wilt go up to sco, siul 
hurry them down," added Josephine, 

“:Np,;no,” said Helen, “ they will be here soon; 
(hay mutt jfo." < 

' Wortley, however, stole from the throng, and 
rodd ! to the Oaklunds. It waa an hour after.vmd 

nul.I 


nir. 

spirits this morning.” 

11 Excuse me. cos. for a ahon tin 


whin ho Telufned; and, thd Aral moment he 
'Jti..l, iL’ KI ,.r i.:.. i_i’ 


that Edward hnd bean persuaded by Eleanor to 

rtrLl imarant rtf fnWv emiloo mil rJt lit.!. a— _J_I. 
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THE WATER WORLD. 
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Was it Dean Swift, that said there was reason in 
roasting eggs? Well! whoever made the observation, 
it has pith and point. And while this semi-poaching 
business may lay claim to reason, surely navigating 
the wide waters may stand on as respectable a basis. 
There is reason in boat-sailing—reason from the main- 
truck, to the keelson—reason, from a imp sou’-wester, 
to the cocked hat of a Commodore. Don’t be afraid, 
reader, that I will venture on the composition of a sou 
.lory—that is not my forte. Don’t suppose either thm 
l claim to be very familiar with the career of those 
who go down to the sea in ships. 

The truth is, that I am a poor land-lubber who has 
never seen blue water, except in a short journey or so 
tlong the coast; and though I have all my life panted 
for a journey across the 44 big drink,” fortune has not 
yet given me the chance. But I have had my afiec- 
tions centred on boats since I was a boy; and up to 
■liig hour the denizens of tnc water, animate and in- 
inimate, have been my study and delight. 

I had the luck to open my eyes to the first daylight 
In the city of New York. My early boyhood was 
massed near the river, and whenever the opportunity 
presented itself, I lounged away my leisure hours about 
die docks. There was something new and interest¬ 
ing there. It was pleasant to sec the vessels go and 
aome—to see the neat sloop, or well-trimmed schoo- 
icr, let go her fasts when a fresh breeze swept over 
( hc Hudson, and see her scud fleetly before the wind, 
vith wing outspread, or with the sail hauld aft; and, 
yielding to the breath of the gale, bound gaily for¬ 
ward, throwing the spray high above her bow. It 
<vas charming to see how skilfully the skipper of a 
S T orth River sloop would, with a lively breeze, di¬ 
rect her toward the dock as if all control over her 
were lost; and then, when you expected to see her 
'hivered by a violent collision, round her gracefully to, 
md lay her by the wharf so snugly that it seemed as 
■ fshe selected her berth understandingly. 

The river was, as it now is, always alive with ves- 
‘pls of everv description, and when the eye of the boy 
was satisfied with mere observation, there were ready 
modes of exercise. 

There was the old jolly-boat filled with water, in 
which, if no swimmer, you might dabble and play 
ibrmt with perfect safety. There was, too, the vete¬ 
ran boat, with dilapidated oars, in which, having first 
teemed a large crew and abundance of passengers, 
r he slip might be navigated from point to poiF.t, thr 
;elf-sufficient and self-chosen captain of the erafi 
jiving his orders with the air of a fleet admiral. 
When a good yawl could be begged from the captain 
• >f a sloop, or hired with the conjoint savings for 
weeks of a dozen urchins, whose money-jugs had 
mmetimes, at least, defied the penetrating skill of 
'he knife; or when, to speak the truth boldly, the 
boat was taken without leave, an excursion to Ho¬ 
boken or Paulus’ Hook—yes, even to the distant 
shores of Communipaw was often accomplished. If, 
on such an occasion, one or two six-penny pieces 
could be furnished from the entire party to purchase 
44 fodder ” there would be a general banquet and glo¬ 
rification on mead, molasses-lumps, and peanuts. 
Sometimes, good luck would give us a fine mess of 
crabs, and then the feasting was such as old Belshaz¬ 
zar never dreamt of. 

How pleasant it was of a pleasant day, when one 
felt lazy, to sit, with hands in pocket, on the string- 
piece, watching the riggers and stevedores at work 
repairing vessels; to observe with what neatness they 
idjusted mast, yard, and rope; and then to witness 
the delicate operation of sheathing the vessel’s bot¬ 
tom with new and sparkling copper, which seemed j 
to go on so “ nice,’ 1 and set off the newly-dressed 
craft so “ handsome.” Yes: there was ever some¬ 
thing new and cheering—even a fight had its charms. 
.%w that we are serious men, and daily appealed to 
as “good citizens,” it is, of course, our duty to dis¬ 
countenance personal violence. "We can’t afford to 
encourage scenes which result in bloodshed and 
death; but boyhood is boyhood for all that; and 1 
would not feel happy, if I could not look back to a 
time when 1 cared not one straw for statute or com¬ 
mon law, except so far as they restrained positive 
crime. 

The fights on the dock, though ferocious and noisy 
enough, seldom resulted in serious injury to any com¬ 
batant; while theyserved as new incidents, and stirred 
the sluggish blood into activity. There was always, 
too, a sly hope that one of the pugilists might failover- 
board ; and what real boy would not be tickled with 
«uch a catastrophe, when he knew its worst conse¬ 
quence would be a thorough ducking. That same bu¬ 
siness of falling into the water is one that few hoys have 
not had a share in—one that has generally connected 
with it pleasant recollections, although more than one 


of the companions of our youth may have been swal- j 
lowed up and lost in the sullen and silent waters. 

My early recreations about the wharves, led me to 
reflect upon the condition of those who aie more 
properly said to inhabit the water than the land. To 
me this element seems to be a peculiar world, apart 
from that of the folks-ashore people. To my mind, 
everything on the water presents the ideas of vitality 
and consciousness. 

I never could regard a vessel as an inanimate com¬ 
pound of wood, iron, rope, and duck. It isnot/i/:e, 
but in fact 44 a thing of life.” Vessels are properl) 
the denizens of the wide waters. They have theii 
ranks and conditions, as we have them ashore. These 
embrace every intermediate degree, from the majestic 
aristocrat, to the starving tatterdemalion. 

Lay your hands on the Battery rail, and fixing your 
head in the easiest attitude for observation, notice 
the varied characters of the vessels that sweep past, 
with this strong breeze. Here comes a “ dinky,” a 
small boat that can safely contain but one, bend ins 
gracefully to the wave, and skipping along, even like 
the fair-haired girl behind you, who jumps from place 


his sails limed over to the consistency of a hod-car¬ 
rier’s hat, and his ropes frayed and knotted, like a 
bundle of tangled and antiquated plush. The old fel¬ 
low has had many a hard knock of late, and could 
tell of fearful aillngs in his liver. There’s scarcely a 
rock in Hell-Gate he has not reeled against someway 
or other. I know to a certainty that he lay two days 
on the Hog’s-Back, and have heard the Skipper say 
that it greased of the Old-Boy, and made him go “ a 

d-d sight slicker.” In sober truth, he Is the loafer 

of the water, and none but loafers keep his company. 
That Eastern schooner, with his new suit of split- 
duck, gaft top-sails neatly set, and long pennon 
streaming astern, passes him by contemptuously as 
D’ Orsay would a chimney-sweep. 

“Nevermind,” says the Loafer. 44 Every deg has 
his day. I’ve seen the time, Mr. Schooner, that 1 
looked as shiny as you. The first time that I went 
up the Sound, on a bright summer a’ternoon, my 
streamer was as long ag’in as yourn; there wa’nt a 
blade o’ grass nor a barnacle about me, and the way 1 
walked towind’ard would ha’gi’na pigeoi: the head¬ 
ache. I turned up my nose at poor folks, just as you 
to plate on the green sward, blithe, and light-hearted do, old feller; but all that’s gone by, and now I’ve got 


;is a bird at morning in summer. That is evidently 
one of Ocean’s infants—a Lilliputian certainly look¬ 
ing, now that she is under the side of that majestic 
-:eventy-four lying at anchor, as the trout might, 
skimming alongside of a whale. That sevcnty-foui 
is a giant, andEdefk*8 the tempest. When the “ dinky,” 
secured at the wharf, chafes its little sides to soreness, 
from being wabbled about by the waves that tumble 
around; that gigantic thing will, with its wings ex¬ 
tended, plunge through the mountainous waves, daring 
the gale that howls through her cordage. But I have 


to be a good deal seedy, like a play-acter’s spangled 
coat in a pawnbroker’s shop. My old bones is gettin’ 
loose, and creak when I move, like a skeleton’s, when 
he’s dancin’ a jig on a tombstone; and I rather calc- 
’late, that afore long PH lay them bones on Newtown 
Mead’rs ; but, hows’ever, its accordin’ to natur’, and 
your time will come by-and-by. Go it while your 
young, my dear feller—when you’re stiff and old, re¬ 
pent o’ your wices.” 

The Newtown cruiser is a philosopher and a 
prophet. He is drawing to his end, and may utter 


only given the extremes. Broadway does not furnish, trite morality with the accompaniment of grave looks 


on the brightest day that ever followed a three week’s- 
rain storm, a greater variety of size in human beings 
than may be found in the vessels on the wave. 

Nor has Broadway morevariety of make, and form, 
and fashion. The Deep has its dandies, and its loaf- 
erg —its representatives of every social grade. Take 
that seventy-four, now, with her sails all bent, 44 alow 
and aloft,” scudding before a ten-knot breeze, with 
the star-spangled banner at her spanker peak, and 
while she strides from wave to wave, holding herself 
up in haughty confidence ; say, if she does not well 
represent the mighty monarch, decked out with all 
the pomp and pride of wealth and power. This is 
emphatically the Autocrat of the Seas. 

Th« family of which this is the head, art* decidedly 
aristocratic, and rank according to their strength in 
arms; even like the gladiators of Rome, or the barons- 
of the feudal ages. Their society is not accessible to 
the multitude, except on gala days, and when they 
hold Icvccs. There are times when none but a very 
select few can be admitted to their company. The 
lowest in rank is that trim schooner, which rides the 
waves like a glossy black duck. IIow neatly is her 
dress put on, and how gallantly she skips over the blue 
deep;even like the petrel, when in sport he flies from 
crown to crown of the swelling seas, dabbling his 
, feet but an instant in the crest of each. She is be¬ 
loved by her crew, and more sincerely admired than 
Queen Victoria. There is not a ragged thread on her 
sails, nor a speck on her bristling guns; and the breeze 
that swells her canvas is not more free or fearless 
than those to whose care she is confided. "While, 
with every sail hauled aft, she gracefully inclines to 
the deep and makes her glad way onward, behold the 
mute admiration of that veteran Tar, who, with his 
arms folded, rolling the cud from cheek to cheek, 
surveys every part of his little darling, trembling from 
the very nervousness ol pleasure, and in the fullness 
of a delight surpassing that of a lover for his mistress. 
To Jack’s eye, this is the nc plus ultra of symmetry 
and grace; and he internally wonders at the stupidity 
of those who, by being 44 keel-hauled” ashore, deny 
themselves the glorious exultation that now riots 
through his frame. 

How different from the pet schooner, surrounded 
by willing slaves, is your dingy sloop that has, haply, 
just returned from a cruize up Newtown Creek ; the 
“ dreen” so famous for clams, crabs, and flounders ; 
but ever memorable because two Frigates stayed there 
during the revolution, avoiding the innumerable mud 
flats of the ledgy stream, with the same mysterious 
luck that guides a staggering reveller over pit-falls 
which would inevitably catch the sober. This craft 
has all the marks of age and poverty. He is like a 
street-beggar out at elbows, with his stockings gaping 
in wonder through battered shoes, and his kr-ees 
peeping from his pantaloons for fresh air. The Old 
Cruiser has a dry and dusky look too, as if he had 
slept on barn-floors, and forgotten the use of clothes- 
brushes. There is a nameless color on his rubbed 
sides, and a mouldering aspect in his unslushed mast, 
that speak of decay and death. The head of his top¬ 
mast was lost in a squall at “the gate,” his bowsprit 
has been chipped and battered at the end, by running 
against a dock in a drunken frolic ; his shrouds are 
ragged and loose as the suspenders of an old sweep; 


and profound shakes of the head. He will rest his 
old bones on the shores of Long Island some day or 
other, unless he should sink by accident. The ne¬ 
groes and fishermen will tear his old carcass to pieces 
and use him to cook their fish. 44 To what base uses 
may we not return, Horatio.” 

It would tire to enumerate the various classes rep¬ 
resented by the winged things of the water; to tell 
of the politicians, the pirates, the nabobs, and the 
beggars as they are represented on that element, and 
the reader can easily fill up the outline that is here 
traced. I confess it puzzles me to assign some ves¬ 
sels their proper station in marine society. T can 
easily conceive, that North River sloops are the coun¬ 
try merchants running to and fro to 44 trade” commo¬ 
dities of all kinds, from a basket of eggs to a thresh¬ 
ing machine; from confectionary even to bullocks, 
with such things intermediate as the fancy may sug¬ 
gest. I can well understand now the sphere of pilot- 
boats. They are already the lawyers of the water; 
a sharp, adventurum:, expert set of gentlemen, very 
fond of leading, and who claim an exclusive right to 
conduct their fellow-creatures through narrow pas¬ 
sages, and over shoals and quicksands. Their prac¬ 
tice is at the bar, and they are never sought except 
by folks who find themselves in straits. Their se¬ 
curity depends on their depth, and they have a regu¬ 
lar fee-bill, to which they are much attached. They 
are like lawyers, too, very valuable ; and when their 
clients are surrounded by storms and danger, lead 
them out into the open sea, where storms and dangers 
may be fairly met, or to some haven where they may 
peaceably ride at anchor. Nor is it difficult to iden¬ 
tify the wrecking-schooners on the coast with the 
medical faculty. Their business is to heal wounds 
and diseases, killing sometimes, though they cure 
more frequently; never hesitating to call on their 
patients, whatever the condition of the elements, and 
always bold and devoted, though the storm that 
wrecked the suffering one to whom they are called 
may overwhelm themseIves. They have their quacks, 
too, who come to plunder while th'*y pretend to cure ; 
exulting in the calamities of their race, and reaping 
large harvests from folly and misfortune. 

But my favorites are the fishing-smacks, that tra¬ 
verse the waters on our cna?»s, free, fearless, firm* 
and beautiful- to my eye,as any inanimate object of 
nature. They are most like fishermen of course, 
but not identical with them. "What noble little fel¬ 
lows they are—proof to the strongest gale, and only 
lost when a hurricane sweeps the ocean with omni¬ 
potent force. Far and free they venture out, •when 
clouds of bad omen darken the sky, running under 
the thunder-peals, while the sea foams around them, 
and the little boat with the snowy sail, seems a milk- 
white gull, skimming above the surface of the deep, 
exulting in the gale that coolsits ample wing. There 
is no terror, or dismay in his breast—he holds his 
way, while the huge thing yonder, folds its wings 
one by one, and trembles under the blast. The little 
fellow is driven into the wave as if he would be forced 
headlong beneath it for ever, and his wing is trailed 
along the surges as if he were wearied, and must be 
whelmed in the next billow; but he rises with magic 
might, shakes off the brine, and shoots forward once 
more in the very face of the tempest. He has a stout 
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and gallant heart — may the fates protect him! 

It is a glorious privilege to live upon the water, and | 

I almost envy the besotted Chinese in their huddled, 
and overflowing boats, anchored on their stagnant 
pools. I look upon water-cresses, and the lilies 
whose fragrance perfumes the air upon our lakes. It 
is ludicrous for a man born amid brick and mortar, 
to talk about etherealizing himself. Such a sugges¬ 
tion comes well enough from an abstraction like 
“ Manfred,” who was made of gossamer, or soap- 
bubbles; but for one who dines on Win dust's turtle, 
this business is rather flatulent. Vet I can dream of 
being a fairy—a tiny, delicate little fellow, equal in 
bulk to a bee, spangled over with jsuch spots as the 
chrysalis of the silk-worm displays, wrapped up in a 
morning gown made of the fur that covers the wings 
of a butterfly, and with a head-dress of the down 
from a humming-bird’s wing. If I were such a crea¬ 
ture, how I would love to repose myself in one of the 
lilies I have mentioned, and dream away sunny days 
in its odorous folds; or when oppressed with excess of 
perfume enjoy a bath, and jump about upon the broad 
leaves that rest upon the water where such lilies 
grow. 

In the whole range of history, there is bnt one 
character of whom my envy is intense. Talk to me 
of the great men, who have in different ages sent their 
fame to the end of the earth by deeds of wisdom, 
prowess, or patriotism. I con glory in their achiev- 
ments, and shout their praises with as sincere admi¬ 
ration as any other man; bur. at the same time I covet 
not their immortality. The character whose condi¬ 
tion I most desire is the “Culprit Fay.” lie might 
have inhabited the lily, and rioted in supra-marine 
ecstney. How my frame thrills when I read that 

-he felt new joy his bosom ;avell. 

When, glittering on the shadowed ground, 

He saw a purple muscle-shell: 

Thither lie ran, and bent him low, 

lie heaved at the stern, and he heaved at the how. 

And he pushed her over the yielding sand. 

Till h* can it to the verge of the haunted land. 

She was as lovely a pleasure boat 
As ever lbiry h id paddled in. 

For she glowed with purple paint without. 

And siione with silvery pear! within. 

A sculler’s notch in the stern he made. 

An oar he shaped of the I>.«r,tl«* blade ; 

Then sprung to his seat with a lightsome step. 

And launched afar on the cairn blue deep. 

Oh 1 if 1 could only have had a seat in the bow of 
that boat, to lean over and see the sparkles she made, 
as the sculling fairy made her bend from side to side 
in her rapid progress. I would go with him without 
wages, yea, and work my passage too ; but the thought 
is too poetical for a mattcr-of.fact fellow like me, 
and if I don’t leave the fairy land I have strayed into 
so unexpectedly, the reader will set me down for 
what a learned senator calls “ a visionary, the more ti¬ 
er rl” character. Well! if I can’t be a fairy, why not 
imitate young Dana—honored be his name—and go 
even into the forecastle of a trading vessel. “ Fact 1 is 
descensusaverni,” which means that—It's very easy to 
tumble. There is enjoyment even in that—It is life 
on the water. 

There is great joy in the life of a sailor. It in¬ 
creases vivativeness, and therefore your sailor is apt 
to die young. "What of that ? What we enjoy of 
life is, after all, the part of it we have to ourselves. 
So says Elia, and who can demur to the authority ? 
A man lives faster when he “ follows the sea,” but 
he lives more than your land-lubbers. There is more 
of existence in an hour c-a tiic blue deep, than in a 
month ashore. Therefore it is that when .Tack comes 
home, he is full of fun, and freshness, and frolic. 
There is an exuberance of life within him, which 
must have vent—there is a steam-engine in each of 
his muscles, and his nerves vibrate to the impulses of 
all. You can no more restrain this exhilaration than 
you can destroy hope by a sour look, or an ordinance 
of the Corporation. 

Your slow motions, the fetters of system and per¬ 
manence of institutions, he knows no more about 
than the man in the moon. Everything seems made 
for fun; and he secs jocularity equally in the grimaces 
of a monkey, and the reverend wig of an English Lord 
Chancellor. lie wants* a little of everything ; and 
most frequently experiments upon novelties that he 
knows nothing about. Although, at sea his limbs are 
as unrestrained as those of a wild deer; ashore, he 
rigs himself out in “ toggery” that suits him no bet¬ 
ter than a parasol would a polar bear. He covers his 
head with a “ bell-teaser,” so large that a handker¬ 
chief must fill up “the slack;” and twists himself into 
a frock coat, that bags about him, as he would say 
himself, “ like a shirt upon a bean-pole.” Thus ca¬ 
parisoned, the next thing in order is a ride—that is 
the most appropriate amusement, because it is novel; 
he knows nothing about it, and wants to know how 
it goes. The first start is probably before the wind, 
and he almost tears up the paving-stones; but the 
horse, being fretted by the pranks of his rider, begins 
the zig-zag movement, which Mr. Pickwick thought 
resembled “ shying;” and then Jack is delighted, for 
the ship is tacking, and he accompanies each motion 


with the appropriate orders. If Jack doesn’t happen 
to be upset and pitched overboard, he may esteem 
himself very fortunate. He is certainly a strange 
creature in this propensity for the inappropriate. Al¬ 
though he thinks no music equal to the fiddle, and no 
voice valuable that would not, from its resemblance 
to thunder, sour milk; although, too, a song of thirty- 
two “ varses,” all about the “ Arethu-cec,” or “Bill- 
lic Taylior,” is the perfection of vocalism, and all 
fashionable flourishes, mere idle “jimcracks;” he’ll 
squeeze for an hour at the pit-door of a theatre to get 
admission to an opera, and sit out the entire perform- 
ance—but, I must do him the justice to say—utterly I 
inattentive to any part cf it, but the motions of tire 
male performers, and the legs of the ballet-dancers. 

I have seen two sailors struggle into a lecture-room, 
when there was to be a discourse on “ The Study of 
Law,” and stay until it was finished: observing the 
speaker narrowly, and, to nil appearance, occupying 
their time in criticisms of his gesticulation. "When 
the lecture was concluded, they straddled up to the 
rostrum, and would have mounted it, “just to sec 
how the thing felt,” but for the interference of an 
officer, whom they afterward complimented most 
highly, as the reader may imagine. What kind of 
impressions could the speaker's remarks have made 
on their minds I Stranger than all this—I have seen an 
old tar in an auction-room, buy in a work on “Mne¬ 
monics,” and was curious enough to ask him what 
use he would make of the book. l£is reply was, he 

wanted to know “ what kind of a d-d fish the 

fellow was talking about.” If one could fix in a phan¬ 
tasmagoria, the impressions on a sailor’s mind during 
Ins vagaries ashore, what a kaleidoscope picture he 
would have ! 

But I shall say no more of the denizens of the deep. 
The subject awakens old predilections, that arc des¬ 
tined never to be gratified. My way of life is marked 
upon the land, and the track must be travelled. Had 
it been my luck to get out to sea in early life, 1 might 
have been a Captain, or a carcass by this time, who 
knows which ? Well, no matter ! 1 live on the island 
of Manhattan, between two noble rivers, and thank 
fortune ! the Battery has not yet been cut up into city 
lots, or despoiled to suit any barbarian desire, it 
looks out still before a bay ever alive with vessels— 
there is no hour when its surface is not whitened 
with snowy sails, and there are steamboats that will 
carry me to Staten Island for a shilling, or the Ocean 
House for hnlf-a-dollar. At this cost one may see 
a pilot-boat in her vocation, a ship under full sail, a 
calm, a squall, and a shoal of porpoises gambolling, 
and blowing in the waves. The strong, salt air is 
within my reach, and yours sensible reader. 

While our lungs are sound let us enjoy it—only a 
word in your ear; when you dine anywhere about 
the Ocean House, look out for the “ Venus” Cham¬ 
pagne. Eschew that if you would profit by your sea 
voyage. Far be it from me to inculcate intemperance. 
But 1 will say that if you do drink in Jersey, the 
“ Apple Jack” is the most reliable, because the most 
natural, and unadulterated. This transition of mine 
from salt water to strong drink, is rather sudden, J 
admit; but my love for the water must be qualified 
by the remark, that 1 don't like it out of place. 
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REMINISCENCES OF- AN OLD MAN. 


JEJie Youitjj 32itfllf8l)m«trt. 


OQ A PT X R THIRD. 


Mariners. 'All lost! To prayers! to prayers! All lost! * 

Man ALOFT. 'Sail Ho! 

Master. 'Whereaway?' 

Perhaps it has fallen to the lot of the reader, among the events 
common to poor humanity, to be placed in a position of extreme 
peril, while the dangers which surround him gradually thicken until 
his situation becomes one of the last extremity, and hope is just 
ready to desert his bosom. At such a crisis, let some prospect of 
relief, however faint and uncertain, be presented; let the slightest 
chance of escape appear, and how his breast becomes agitated with 
conflicting emotions! How on a sudden does the pulse quicken, 
the heart throb, and the whole frame tremble with excitement! 
Then a reaction takes place; the pulse falters; the heart sinks 
within him; and despondency once more shrouds his spirit in gloom. 
And thus he continues, while the issue is uncertain; at one moment 
the creature of ecstatic hope, the next overwhelmed by the bitterest 
despair. 

Why is it that man is subject to such contending passions? 
why does he cling to life with such unyielding tenacity, terrified 
and disheartened at the approach of death ? Do not tell me that 
this is the work of that instinct which Providence has bestowed 
upon all the animal creation; upon man perhaps the least of all. 
Instinct may cause the unconscious struggle in the last moment of 
extremity, may tighten the muscles of the drowning man as he 
grasps in his last agony some fancied object of relief, and teach the 
wretch expiring under the knife of the assassin to clutch with con¬ 
vulsive energy the sharp steel as it pierces his bosom. But what 
has instinct to do with the feelings which agitate him who has the 
opportunity of contemplating death as it approaches with a sure 
and determined step, and of reflecting upon the issue of his course ? 
Nothing — positively nothing. The terrors which distract him are 
of another kind, and the fears which oppress him of a different class. 
It is of these I speak: And why should there be fears ? What 
terrors should a change of existence produce? Man is fond of 
change; why then should he shrink at the last great one ? Certain 
wise philosophers of the present age (who, by the way, have 
gleaned what little of sense appears in their theories from the dusky 
folios of antiquity) have a ready way to account for this, by making 
ignorance the source of all apprehension of evil; and knowledge the 
sure and certain remedy for all human ills. ‘ Man,’ say they, ‘ dreads 
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death because all is unknown and mysterious beyond it; and he 
clings to life not because it is sweet but because the future is veiled 
in dark uncertainty. Let the view once be made clear, and the 
prospect plain, so that the way appear familiar ; then every anxiety 
will cease, and every fear be removed/' Of a part with this reason¬ 
ing is the modern theory that all the works of God, I had almost 
said the veiy character of the Almighty, are only sublime because 
they are mysterious; and that when Science unfolds her lights more 
fully, and we come to understand how minute particles make up the 
great whole, we shall cease to admire; we shall no longer reverence; 
and veneration will find no place in our bosoms. Poor, weak, blind 
fools! to adore the instrument, as the independent cause; to wor¬ 
ship the secondary light and forget the sun ! 

It is because man is a sinful being, that he is unhappy at the 
thought of dissolution. It is because his heart is darkened by error 
and his soul tainted by depravity, that he dreads futurity; for in that 
future something whispers to him that all may not be well! He 
fears the change, because that change may bring with it retribution; 
and let his belief be what it may, nay I care not whether he have 
any belief at all, he cannot at the last hour force such convictions 
from his mind, nor stifle the ‘ still small voice ’ that utters, with 
alarming distinctness, ‘ Beware ! beware ! ’ 

The situation of the passengers and crew of the * Christoval 
Colon,’ as already narrated, had become desperate indeed: and at 
the close of the last chapter, it seemed from the alarm given by the 
Scotchman, that the ship must go down, and all on board perish. 
Ilis fears, to be sure, were far from idle ; for the water rushed down 
the companion-way into the cabin like a great cataract. The vessel 
staggered under the tremendous sea that broke on board, and her 
stern sunk lower and lower, until even the captain thought she was 
sinking. But we were not thus to perish. The ship slowly righted; 
and though weakened by the. impetus, still kept head to wind. I 
had forced through every obstacle and gained the deck on the first 
alarm, and now looked around and examined narrowly the appear¬ 
ance of things. Daylight just began to glimmer across the heavens, 
and the clouds had assumed a less dark and threatening aspect. 
The wind too did not, as I thought, drive with the same fury as 
before; and on the whole, I felt safe in anticipating a favorable 
change. But to us what did this avail ? For the water gained so 
rapidly upon the wearied mariners, that it was evident we could 
hold out but little longer; and we seemed doomed to sink beneath 
the billows, after the storm had passed away, and the tempest had 
spent its violence. There remained but one chance of escape. 
Possibly a sail might come in sight and pass near enough to dis¬ 
cover our condition and take us off As day dawned, every eye was 
strained with feverish anxiety to discover if possible the wished-f'or 
object. The least spot that darkened the horizon in the distance 
became to the eager gaze a vessel bearing directly toward us; and 
when the vapor dissolved, for it was only vapor, and the illusion 
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was entirely dispelled, then despondency took possession of every 
breast, until a new object presented itself, once more to raise their 
hopes, only to sink them in despair. 

The weary hours passed away, but they brought no consolation. 
The sun, which during the day occasionally shone out upon our 
ship-wrecked company, for so we were now to be regarded, threw 
its declining beams across the western sky, which were reflected 
upon the restless surface of the ocean; clear indeed, but ‘ cold as 
they were clear; ’ and night was soon to cast her shadows over the 
deep. 

‘ A sail! a sail! — thank God! ’ shouted one or two forward. The 
sound thrilled every soul, and in an instant all exclaimed together: 

‘ Where! — tell us where ? ’ 

‘There! there! don’t you see it?’ shouted the Scotchman, 
pointing to windward. It is a ship, I know.’ 

The captain, who all along had continued motionless and silent, 
took his glass, directed it toward the supposed vessel, and after a 
long and deliberate look, calmly assented to the general exclamation. 

‘ Which way is she going, Captain ? ’ ‘ Will she soon be up with 
us ? ’ ‘ Are you sure she is coming toward us ? ’ ‘ How long before 

we can tell?’ were but a few of the multitude of questions pro¬ 
posed by the excited company, while none waited for an answer, 
but hurried away, bewildered, to something else. 

It was a curious sight, that anxious, eager, half-distracted group; 
and I leaned quietly against the main-mast and observed with deep 
interest all that passed. Every passenger was on deck except the 
invalid. Entirely exhausted by the fatigue and excitement of the 
preceding night, he had thrown himself into his berth, and there he 
slept! Ilis mother and sister had left him for a few moments to 
watch the approach of the vessel, to which all looked as the only 
source of deliverance. 

We were soon able to discern with distinctness the brig, for 
such it proved to be, which was approaching. She was bound to 
the eastward, and her course, as it bore by'compass, would bring her 
directly down upon us. As she came nearer, the excitement on 
board the ‘ Christoval Colon’ became intense. Now the crew of 
the stranger could be plainly seen, as they passed from one part of 
the vessel to another, and every movement on board was watched 
in almost breathless anxiety. Signals of distress were made and 
repeated again and again. It was evident that they were seen by 
the brig’s company; for after running on till nearly abreast of the 
‘ Colon ’ they tacked ship and bore directly toward us, passed close 
under our stern, so close that we might have thrown a rope on 
board; and then, standing away again, continued on their course. 
We had not cherished a thought other than that of immediate relief 
and safety from our perilous situation. We did not suppose it pos¬ 
sible that a vessel could pass us by without coming to our assis¬ 
tance, after our condition had been made known. What then was 
the horror of all on board on perceiving the brig continue her way, 
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regardless of the shouts, the supplications, and the cries from our 
sinking ship! She had subjected us to the closest scrutiny, and 
from some reason or other, determined to leave us to our fate. 

‘ Cold, unfeeling, brutal wretches ! ’ murmured Mrs.-. Not a 

word more could she utter. Her heart was too full. Her darling 
boy lay expiring below, and the expected succor was no longer at 
hand. The conduct of the unknown vessel excited various mani¬ 
festations of feeling from the passengers of the ‘ Colon.’ Some 
were so astounded at the unexpected occurrence, that they sank 
into a senseless stupor, from which nothing seemed to rouse them. 
Others gave way for the moment to a violent out-break of passion 
against the brig, her captain, and crew. A few, a very few were 
calm and collected ; but all despaired of help. I still maintained my 
position near the captain, who had scarcely moved during the whole 
scene. lie now turned to me and said: 

‘ I am not much surprised at what you have just seen. I thought 
that fellow was one of those cursed sea-rovers who care for nothing 
but money. They have hardly enough depravity, or perhaps too 
little courage, to rob and murder, and quite too little humanity to 
rescue a fellow creature in distress.’ 

‘ Do you know his nation ? ’ inquired I. 

* No, I do not; the brig itself is English, but she probably belongs 
to some company of adventurers, either in London or Antwerp, 
composed of Scotch and Dutchmen, and has no doubt half a dozen 
flags on board, to serve at a venture. These times afford such 
advantages for free-traders that the honest merchantman stands but 
a poor chance with them. The crew are generally interested in the 
profits of the voyage, and thus every noble feeling is smothered by 
the desire of gain. They saw from our appearance that nothing 
was to be made out of us, and they have gone their way.’ 

The earnest and fixed attention which the brig attracted, and the 
intense interest which her approach and subsequent disappearance 
excited, so engrossed all on board that they did not perceive a large 
sail which had hove in sight on our larboard quarter, and which 
from all appearances would probably pass us before it was dark. Once 
more the hearts of the unfortunate passengers beat quick with min¬ 
gled feelings of hope and fear. Their late disappointment forbade 
any sanguine expectations; still they could not quite repress them. 
The captain again took his glass, and reconnoitered this second vis¬ 
iter. ‘ ’T is a ship,’ said he, suspending his observation for a moment, 
1 though she is not standing on a tack that will bring her very near 
us ; but even at this distance, her captain, if he takes a close look, 
will see that there is something wrong about us; beside, he can’t 
mistake our signals; and if he is half the true-hearted British sailor 
I hope he will prove, he will run down to us at once.’ Still the 
stranger kept her course: she was now quite up with us, and dis¬ 
tant some two or three miles. A few moments and she had passed, 
but showed no signs of recognition. 

Again all was given up for lost. The captain still continued eye- 
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ing her through his glass, which he had resumed, while the passen¬ 
gers waited in painful suspense the result of his observations, 
maintaining throughout a breathless silence. At length I perceived 
the glass tremble in the captain’s hands: for the first time he 
appeared strongly agitated; then taking it from his eye, he said to 
me in a low but positive tone: ‘ She sees our condition, and is pre¬ 
paring to stand this way.’ He was right: in a few moments the 
course of the stranger was altered, she bore directly toward us, and 
once more hope was in the ascendant. It was indeed full time, for 
the hold of the ‘ Colon ’ was filling with water, and we should have 
gone down long before, had the storm continued. 

The new-comer soon became more distinctly visible; and as she 
drew nearer she showed evident signs of having also been a suf¬ 
ferer from the late gale. Her jib-boom was carried away and some 
of her lighter spars, yet she looked in snug condition, and sea-wor¬ 
thy. There was something about her build which struck me with 
admiration, even at this distance; and the gallant manner with 
which she met the billows, proved that I was not tit fault. 

‘ A real Briton ! my good Sir,’ exclaimed the captain, addressing 
me for the first time in a cheerful tone; ‘ I wonder she did not see 
us sooner; but the waves run high yet, and we are low in the water; 
so we will not quarrel with him for that.’ 

‘ Are you sure she is English?’ I inquired. 

‘Not a doubt of it — not a doubt of it!’ was the reply; ‘what 
else can she be? Nothing French, nor Dutch, nor any thing that’s 
foreign, about her.’ 

‘ You may be right,’ I added, ‘ but she does not look like an Eng¬ 
lishman to me. She is longer from keel to bowsprit, and has not 
the breadth of beam forward, of an English ship ; yet I confess I 
knoAV of no nation that might claim her.’ 

‘ We shall soon see,’ said the captain, ‘for she will answer if we 
show our signal, and she is almost down upon us. Mr. Marlin, run 
up full colors aft, and let them unfurl handsomely.’ 

In two minutes the ensign of England was unfurled, and floated 
proudly over the waters that were just ready to ingulf the sinking 
ship. A slight bustle could be observed on board the stranger-ves¬ 
sel : a moment’s delay occurred, and then a bright flag, glittering 
with stars and lined with stripes, fluttered gaily in the wind; a 
beautiful emblem of the new-born free republic of the United States 
of North America! 

‘ It is a rebel ship! ’ said the captain, sternly; ‘ we need not expect 
relief there.’ 

‘ It belongs to a nation of freemen ! ’ retorted I, with animation, 

‘ and we shall be saved ! ’ 

An angry frown passed over the brow of the captain, but his 
countenance soon changed, and he said in a milder tone: ‘ Perhaps 
you are right; at any rate, it is no time now to indulge in bitter feel¬ 
ings ; ’ and he left me, to give the necessary orders to his mates. 

It was with indescribable emotion that I beheld for the first time 
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the standard of the American States. A few years before their 
struggle with England, I had visited the ‘ Colonies,’ and witnessed 
the grievances which they suffered; and I then saw signs of dis¬ 
content and disaffection, which I was convinced would end in revo¬ 
lution. Through the whole of the eight years’ war they had 
received my warmest sympathy, to which would have been added 
my personal service, had not circumstances too imperative to be 
disregarded carried me to another quarter of the globe. But when 
England was forced to acknowledge the independence of America, 
ancl withdraw her armies from the shores of the New World, I felt 
like holding a jubilee with the victorious country; for it seemed 
that Liberty was at length to triumph, and man be freed from thral¬ 
dom. 

The ship, as she approached, answered in every way the favora¬ 
ble character which I had at first given her. She was apparently 
about four hundred tons’ burden, and though a little crippled by the 
storm, the perfect symmetry of her proportions; the beautiful 
appearance of her spars, as they tapered upward to an extraordinary 
height; the graceful rounding of her bow, and the apparent ease 
with which she rode over the waves; made her seem like some liv¬ 
ing, breathing creature, and the water her proper element. As she 
was noW steering, she would run directly foul of us; and as she 
made no preparation for lying-to, many on board the ‘ Colon ’ began 
to fear a collision. But the captain of the American was too good 
a seaman to make such a mistake. By running close under us, and 
still keeping control of his helm, and then steering a point free as 
he came along-side, he avoided the necessity of backing his main- 
top-sail and lying-to in a heavy sea so near another ship, which would 
have been a dangerous experiment. The vessel passed so near to 
us that we could occasionally hear the orders given by the master to 
the helmsman, as he cried in a quick, decided tone: ‘ No nigher! 
don’t fall off! Mind your helm, and keep her steady!’ 

At the moment of passing our quarter, •without using his trumpet, 
or going through the usual interrogations, he applied both hands to 
his mouth, and exclaimed in a strong, stirring voice: ‘ What ship ’s 
that ? ’ 

‘ The British ship Christoval Colon, from Liverpool to Jamaica; 
sprung a-leak, and in a sinking condition! ’ echoed back our captain, 

‘ The sea runs too high to lower a boat to-night,’ returned the 
master of the American; ‘ but keep up your courage; the heavy 
weather is over. We’ll lay close to windward of you till morning, 
and then take you off’ 

' For God’s sake do n’t desert us ! ’ exclaimed the captain of the 
‘ Colon,’ in a tone of intense feeling. 

Not if I have to stay by you a week! ’ replied the other, as his 
ship passed out of speaking distance. Soon he tacked and stood 
toward us again, and when sufficiently near to be heard, he shouted: 
* Show three lights aloft to-night, and let them be distinct. If you 
are in extremity, take in two of them, and I will answer the signal.’ 
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‘ Ay, ay! ’ was our response ; and then the captain of the ‘Colon’ 
hailed the other ship in form. The answers were prompt and clear; 
and we learned that our deliverer was the ‘ Samuel Adams,’ of Bos¬ 
ton, last from Antwerp on a trading voyage round the Cape. The 
American ship kept on for about a quarter of a mile. She then 
laid her head to wind and displayed her lights, for it was now eve¬ 
ning, as if to assure us of her kind intentions. 

What various emotions did the prospect of escape produce among 
the passengers of the ‘ Colon! ’ None dared to indulge in any bois¬ 
terous manifestations of joy, for the danger was still too pressing 
to admit of them. A few were still desponding, unable to recover 
from the agony of their late disappointment. To most, the new ship 
appeared, as she lay near us, with her bright lights gleaming aloft, 
like some messenger of mercy sent on a special errand for our relief. 
Others however were not satisfied with the conduct of the stranger. 
The young Jamaica merchant and the Scotchman thought 1 he should 
not have delayed a moment in relieving us, and that his declining 
to send a boat off at once was a very suspicious circumstance.’ I 
was about to reply to this ungracious charge, when the captain 
promptly responded to it, and assured them positively that the boat 
could not live a minute in the sea that was then running; adding, 

‘ that the master who did not hesitate to detain his ship a night for 
their sakes ought not to be accused of want of humanity, because 
he did not throw away the lives of his mate and boat’s crew in a 
useless attempt to bring us off’ 

I thanked the captain with a look for his manly defence of this 
unhandsome attack, and then asked him the condition of our ship. 

‘ Worse,’ he replied, ‘ than I could wish; our cargo is a heavy one; 
we can keep part of the deck above water, if we are only water¬ 
logged ; but I fear, with this sea, as soon as the pumps are conquered 
we shall go down.’ I proposed that the passengers should take their 
turns, and relieve the crew for apart of the night at least. A mus¬ 
ter was had; all expressed their willingness to do duty, and we 
were detailed accordingly. 

How heavily passed the long, long hours! At times the water 
would gain fast upon us, and then by almost superhuman efiorts we 
would recover part of what we lost. Cheered by the lights which 
shone brightly from the stranger-ship, the thought of speedy deliver¬ 
ance nerved our arms and sustained our failing strength. As night 
advanced the weather moderated, the wind hauled to the southward, 
and it began to rain. Nothing could be more favorable, for nothing 
has so great an influence in allaying the restlessness of the ocean, 
as the small rain-drops falling upon its surface. The morning 
dawned at last; the ‘ Christoval Colon’ floated still, but float she 
could not much longer. The cabin was nearly filled with water, 
and the females and the invalid were obliged to seek safety bn deck. 
The latter was now unable to stand, but he still maintained his 
composure, and kept up the courage of the rest by his calm, col¬ 
lected manner. 

Before it was quite light, the danger became so imminent that the 
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appointed signal of distress was given to the other vessel. Tnie to 
his pledge, the master answered it promptly. He ran down as near 
as safety would permit, hacked his main-top-sail, lowered away the 
small-boat, and immediately it was manned by the mate and four 
sailors. What a cheering, gladdening sight was that! to see the 
frail, slight thing mounting upon the highest Avave, then sinking 
completely out of view, apparently swallowed up, and once more 
rising to the top, as it Avas dexterously guided by the experienced 
hand of the mate ! A few strokes more, and she Avas along-side. 
As she touched the ‘ Colon,’ there Avas an attempt made on the part 
of some of the passengers to rush into the boat, although it had 
been strictly forbidden by our captain. The officer of the small- 
boat perceived the movement, and shouting ‘ avast! ’ pushed from 
our vessel as quick as thought. Then directing his men to lie on 
their oars, he exclaimed in a firm, decided tone: ‘ My orders are, if 
there is the least rush made to board me as I lay along-side, to return 
to my ship Avithout taking off a soul; and in saving those on board 
this ship, I am first to take females; next, any Avho may be sick or 
disabled; and last, hale men.’ The effect of this announcement 
Avas electrical; for it presented the only inducement, to those Avho 
required the threat, for a compliance Avith the terms proposed. 
‘ He is a noble felloAV! ’ exclaimed the captain of the ‘ Colon; ’ ‘ I am 
glad those creatures have got a rebuke at last, for at a time like this 
control over such beings is impossible.’ 

Assurances Avore immediately given of our acquiescence in the 
terms proposed, and the boat Avas again along-side. The souls on 
board the ‘Colon’ numbered in all thirty-five. The sea, although 
much calmer than the night previous, still ran high, and rendered it 
unsafe to take but few at one time. It Avas with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty that Mrs.-- could be prevailed upon to precede her son. 

Not until he had peremptorily refused to leave, and as urgently 
entreated her to go, Avould she consent to be separated from him. 
On the return of the boat, tire young man Avould not enter it until 
the poor seamen avIio had met Avith accidents during the storm Avere 
first in safety, and even then he declined availing himself of his priv¬ 
ilege, insisting that all should take preference of him, as his life Arms 
the least valuable of any on board. This Avas no time for argu¬ 
ment. So the captain and myself gently raised him up, lifted him 
over the side of the vessel, and he Avas soon in the arms of his 
mother and sister, on board the American ship. The boat returned 
for the last time. The captain, his trvo mates and myself Avere all 
that remained in the ‘ Christoval Colon.’ That gallant ship pre¬ 
sented a melancholy spectacle: even the pumps Avere deserted: 
they had done their Avork; they had answered their end. The cap¬ 
tain Avas the last to leave his ship. He gave a sad look around him: 

‘ I Avould willingly stay,’ said he, ‘ and sink with the ‘ Colon,’ for I 
have nothing else to love in this world; but that Avould not be act¬ 
ing the part of a man nor a Christian. Farewell, my stanch, my 
noble ship! ’ he added, Avith increased emotion; 1 for stanch and 
true you have ever proved to me, ay, even in this last sad trial.’ 
He stepped hastily over the side and jumped into the boat. 
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The ‘Colon’ now filled rapidly: her deck was entirely submerged ; 
and directly a large sea broke over her; she turned partly over, 
made a violent plunge foward, and — sunk ! A bubbling eddy for 
the moment occupied the place of the unfortunate vessel; but the 
succeeding waves swept away every trace of what once was there. 
The captain, unable to witness the destruction of his ship, had 
turned resolutely away, and continued looking in the opposite direc¬ 
tion till all was over. 

A few strong pulls of the oar brought us to the side of the other 
ship; and the next moment Ave stood in safety on the deck of the 
‘ Samuel Adams.’ 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN. 


ffi&e Young 33njjlf8j)mnn. 


on APTSIl FODHTH, 


* On! wonderful art thou, great Element: 

And fearful In thy flploeuy humors bout. 

And lovely in repose,* • • • 

* Must I die hero 1 ' 

To the unreflecting observer of events, as they succeed each 
other from year to year, forming together the history of man, the 
revolution in the British colonies of America appears to be the sin¬ 
gle result of several acts of tyranny on the part of the parent coun¬ 
try ; such as oppressive taxation upon articles of necessary use, 
unfair restrictions upon trade, and a denial of justice in cases of 
alleged grievance. That these were sufficient in themselves to 
authorize the States to throw of their allegiance, there can be no 
doubt; but it required a deeper, stronger, more determining cause to 
effect, apparently upon a sudden, such a tremendous revolution, and 
make thirteen separate and distinct colonies arm as one man, and 
resist every effort to reduce them to subjection. If we go farther 
back, and remark the spirit which filled the breasts of the first set¬ 
tlers of the western continent, as well the bold adventurers and 
chivalrous cavaliers who colonized Virginia as the stern self-deny¬ 
ing Pilgrims who landed in New-England, it will appear that a 
strong, unalterable love of democratic liberty, coupled with a deter¬ 
mination to place it beyond danger from encroachment by rulers, 
was the main-spring of every effort. It was a part of their birth¬ 
right as Englishmen; it belonged to every one in whose veins flowed 
the blood of the Saxon. It was this spirit that forced the Magna 
Charta from king John; it caused the revolutions which brought to 
the block the unfortunate Charles I., and obliged James II. to abdi¬ 
cate the throne. Smith and Calvert carried it to the shores of the 
new world. It guided Robinson and his countrymen when they 
took refuge in republican Holland, and brought them at last jn safety 
to the rock of Plymouth. And there they strove to worship the 
God of their fathers, after the way which they believed was true, 
and struggled manfully to guard their civil liberties from oppression 
and restraint. 

Wonderful men ! to brave every peril, to suffer every privation, to 
endure every hardship, rather than give up liberty ! Had not this 
spirit still survived, and been cherished with the loftiest zeal, in 
place of a great and free nation (and to me who knew it in its 
infancy, great and free it does indeed appear), I should now behold 
around me a race, of miserable, disheartened colonial slaves. Had 
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not this spirit still survived, every fresh act of oppression would 
only have sunk the subject into deeper degradation, till at last he 
would have become stupidly insensible to his chains. But thank 
God ! this was not to be! Jealous in the extreme of every 
encroachment, the colonies witnessed with increased alarm each 
fresh act of tyranny. At length the aggressions became insupporta¬ 
ble. They rose together; they resisted even unto blood; the God 
of Battles nerved their arms; the struggle was past, and they were 
free! 

Upon the deck of a vessel belonging to this new nation were 
gathered the souls who but a few moments before clung despair¬ 
ingly to the wreck of the British ship ‘ Christoval Colon,’ in fear of 
immediate death, and trembling lest their fellow-men should prove 
more merciless than the ocean which was about to ingulf them. 
But they were saved. And one of the first acts of the first mer¬ 
chant-vessel that sailed from any port under the flag of the United 
States, was to rescue from destruction a ship’s company belong¬ 
ing to the country which had for nearly eight years waged a 
bloody conflict against them with the deadliest animosity, as rebels 
undeserving of mercy, and who had no claim to the usages of ordi¬ 
nary warfare ; but against whom any measures were justifiable that 
should compass their subjection. There may be some now living 
who can call, up this incident to mind, though I believe all of that 
brave ship’s company, the active master and his hardy crew, the 
adventurous passengers and the shipwrecked souls from the lost 
vessel, have long since been gathered to their final resting-place. 
(That I should be thus spared, who have nothing in life to cling to, 
while they are taken !) Still, I doubt not many survive who heard 
at the time of the occurrence. Such will recollect the cruise of the 
‘ Samuel Adams,’ a vessel fitted out in Boston and sailed by a vete¬ 
ran seaman who had-served his country during her struggle for 
independence, and who now, at the instigation of a few enterprising 
citizens, undertook the more pacific character of commander of a 
merchantman; thus illustrating the singular genius of the New- 
Englander, who, scorning a life of inactivity and ease, is ever ready 
to embark in schemes of honorable industry. But of these things 
I do not purpose now to treat. Hereafter, should I be permitted to 
enjoy the accustomed privacy of my retired apartments, undisturbed 
by the obtrusive presence of the inquisitive, I may speak of my 
early recollections of this growing land, a subject naturally pleasing 
to the native son of America, and interesting to the reminiscent, 
from his warm sympathy with those who struggled so bravely and 
so successfully to be free. 

The morning after our rescue was clear and beautiful. The wind 
had changed to the north, and was very light. The sea was fast 
resuming its tranquil appearance, unconscious of the awful havoc 
its fury had created, and the sun rose gloriously from his ocean bed. 
On the deck of the ‘ Samuel Adams,’ just amid-ships, the two cap¬ 
tains met The American stood ready, as the Englishman stepped 
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over the side, to welcome him on board, and tender the hospitalities 
of his vessel. It was an embarrassing moment for the latter; but 
the high-toned generosity and the noble frankness of his rescuer 
removed from the breast of the Englishman every trace of his for¬ 
mer prejudices ; and he felt completely overpowered by the unex¬ 
pected kindness. 

It was a fit subject for a painter, the meeting between those two 
persons. The captain of the ‘ Colon ’ was a man of immense pro¬ 
portions, apparently about five-and-forty. He had an open, frank 
countenance, if we except some lines denoting obstinate prejudice 
marked upon it, which by the action of wind and storm was now 
none of the fairest. His forehead was not expansive, yet it indi¬ 
cated benevolence and good feeling, while his full blue eyes, shaded 
by a large quantity of light hair without the least mixture of gray, 
gave to his face a good-humored, pleasing expression. The captain 
of the American, on the contrary, was perhaps a little under the 
medium size, but his broad chest and heavy shoulders, which 
seemed knit into his frame like iron, would suggest to any one who 
saw him that he would prove a dangerous antagonist, be his oppo¬ 
nent who he might. His face was even more weather-beaten than 
the countenance of the other. His dark hair was freely sprinkled 
with gray, and being cut short, showed to full advantage a bold, 
prominent forehead, indicative, even to the careless observer, of 
courage and determination; while the expression of his cold gray 
eye marked the man of prudent caution and honest principle, yet 
one determined to discharge his duty without regard to the conse¬ 
quences. 

‘ I thought you had passed without seeing us,’ said the English¬ 
man, after the first greeting was over, and he began to feel more at 
his ease. 

‘ Not quite that,’ replied the other. I was below when we came 
up with you, trying to get some rest after the fatigue of managing 
my ship in this gale, and my mate hesitated about calling me ; but 
the honest fellow was so sure you were in trouble that he finally 
gave the alarm. 

‘ Your men act like real sea-dogs,’ pursued the captain of the 
* Colon.’ 

‘ Yes, and well they may,’ replied the American, ' if a life of con¬ 
stant hardship and exposure to the severest perils of the ocean can 
make them.’ 

Leaving the two captains to their conversation, I proceeded in 

quest of Mrs.-, thinking that she might by this time require my 

assistance. On my way I could not help observing the crew of the 
American vessel. Every man looked as if he might, should occa¬ 
sion require it, command a ship himself. There was nothing of that 
stupid indifference to occurrences around them which could be 
observed in every crew that I had ever before seen. All were intel¬ 
ligent, and discharged their duty understandingly, as if they shared 
in the responsibility of their commander. They seemed especially 
gratified too that they had saved us from shipwreck, and freely 
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offered the new crew the best accommodations the forecastle 
afforded. 

I found Mrs.-comfortably situated in the captain’s state-room, 

which he had given up for her use, and her invalid son lying 
exhausted in the berth. The other passengers were seeking what 
repose they might, after so many hours of wearisome excitement; 
and for the first time I began myself to feel the need of rest. Yet 
I was indisposed to slumber. All the events of the preceding days 
crowded on my mind. The sudden transition to our present quar¬ 
ters ; the peculiarity of our condition; the novelty of every thing 
about me, prevented any thing like present repose. I went on 
deck: the two captains were conversing about the severe gale we 
had just experienced, and I did not care to interrupt them. The 
sailors were fast making the acquaintance of the new-comers, and 
took an evident pride in showing their ship, and describing how 
well she could perform what was required of her. 

The crew of the ‘ Colon ’ seemed amazed at every thing around 
them ; for in common with their countrymen they had imbibed the 
most contemptuous ideas of every thing American ; and it was with 
difficulty they could be made to believe that the beautiful vessel 
they were now on board of was actually built in the ‘ Colonies,’ and 
that the hardy crew who navigated her were born more than three 
thousand miles from ‘ Old England.’ There were two or three pas¬ 
sengers of the ‘ Samuel Adams ’ on deck, eager to learn every cir¬ 
cumstance of our shipwreck; and they found our crew ready to 
relate it with the most satisfactory minuteness. Leaving all these, 
and desirous to escape conversation, I sought a more retired part of 
the ship, and gave myself up to the current of my own thoughts. 
Friendless and isolated as I knew myself to be, my present situa¬ 
tion made me still more desolate. I felt before that my cup of suf¬ 
fering was full, and the present incident could therefore add but 
little to the sorrows that had already fallen to my lot. Yet I could 
not help feeling that I was doomed . Go which way I would, 
destruction lay across my path; not, to be sure, to make me its vic¬ 
tim, but rather to thwart every effort of my life. I looked over the 
broad waste of waters. Far away to the east lay the country of my 
fathers; this way, westward, were the shores of the new world; 
new to the pale-faced European, but to the dusky son of the forest, 
who gloried in traditions, older than a thousand-thousand moons: 
his hunting-grounds bore traces of antiquity even more remote than 
did the country of his invader. Between the two swept the mighty 
ocean, so lately convulsed with the tempest, but now relapsing into 
its accustomed dark-heaving, rolling swell, Avhich sounded like 

' A giant’s slumbor, loud and doep.’ 

Before me were the representatives of a nation which had purchased 
freedom at the point of the sword and bayonet, and were now inde¬ 
pendent of their former rulers; while I, who had struggled and fought 
and bled for the dear soil which covered the graves of my .fathers, 
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was destined to see my country blotted out, its altars desecrated, 
and those who dared to defend them from sacrilege crushed before 
the ruthless) resistless course of the invader. For the moment I 
grieved that the sea had not made me its victim. I could have sunk 
under its wave without a struggle and found rest in its bosom; for it 
seemed as if its depths were heaven, to man’s ingratitude. 

I did not long give way to such feelings. The thought of the 
many sufferers by our late shipwreck, and especially of the poor 
invalid Englishman, and his unprotected mother and sister, who 
were now in a most lamentable situation, brought back the kindlier 
feelings of my soul, and I determined to do what I could to render 
them aid in so trying an emergency. In the course of a day or two 
we were all fairly at our ease, on board the new ship ; so kind was 
the captain in his attentions, and so active in affording us every 
comfort in his power. After considerable consultation, he concluded 
to put into some port in the island of Jamaica, from which any of 
our company who chose could easily return to England. 

The young Englishman I saw often. He seemed devoutly thank¬ 
ful for our recent escape; but I perceived that it was for his mother 
and sister, more than for himself, that he rejoiced. Now indeed he 
expressed the hope that he might survive to see the land; for he 
had ardently cherished the wish to behold the western continent 
which his imagination had pictured so often, and imparted to every 
thing connected with the newly-discovered hemisphere a romantic 
interest too strong to be forgotten, even in the prospect of death. 

It was my daily custom to spend an hour or two with this young 
man, (he was now confined to his state-room,) whose conversation 
I listened to with extraordinary interest, marked as it was by the 
highest refinement of feeling and at the same time by deep thought 
and reflection. His mind was of a peculiar order. It exhibited 
evidences of having been trained from early life. It was logical, 
comprehensive, and clear; and above all, imbued with an honest 
sense of right, from which nothing could turn it. In our discus¬ 
sions, for we had many, he invariably applied the touch-stone of 
Christian morality to eveiy question, and if he found himself in 
error, acknowledged it unhesitatingly, apparently pleased with 
having found the truth. And he brought to the support of those 
opinions which he felt were right, a weight of argument and a 
force of reasoning far beyond his years, and which I have never 
found equalled by older minds. He had confined his studies to no 
particular department, but had made himself master of the whole 
range of literature, ancient and modern ; was thoroughly versed in 
metaphysics, and in the abstruse philosophy of the schoolmen, and 
had beside a practical knowledge of men and things, which was 
truly astonishing. To all this was added the purifying and soul- 
enlightening influences of Religion. The effect of this upon his 
character was beautiful. It gave a calm dignity to all his actions, 
and subdued the natural impetuosity of a proud and lofty spirit. In 
the company of such a person the time passed rapidly; and when 
my hour was up, for I limited myself in my visits for fear of ex- 
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lmusting his failing strength, it was with difficulty that I forced 
myself away; and I always felt disinclined to seek the company 
of others after conversing Avith him. 

Thus several days glided by; the young man gradually becom¬ 
ing weaker, until he felt that the chance of surviving until we 
arrived at our port was almost hopeless. Still, the wind continued 
favorable, and we made all speed to reach the wished-for haven. 
It was the mother’s daily prayer that her son might be spared to 
see the land once more, and die (if die he must) in sight of the 
pleasant earth, with its green fields and delightful landscape, when 
his spirit might pass away without a struggle or a sigh, and ascend 
to God who gave it. But that he should die here, where the tem¬ 
pest drove so fiercely, and the winds howled without restraint, and 
the solitude all around was so dreadfully oppressive, she had not 
strength to contemplate it—she could not think of it! 

I was summoned one morning, some time before I usually visited 
the invalid, by his sister, who told me her brother wished to see me. 
She was in deep distress; her eyes were red with weeping, and she 
was so much agitated that she could not repress her sobs. ‘ We 
shall be in soon, very soon, shall we not?’ she asked eagerly, as 
we proceeded to the cabin. I could only answer, that I hoped we 
might; for unfortunately the wind during the night had changed 
several points, and was now hauling ahead, and I dared not admin¬ 
ister comfort which I feared might prove unreal. I tried therefore 
to compose her feelings, assuring her that by being calm herself she 
would do much to assist her brother in maintaining his composure, 
which was indeed the secret of his surviving so long. 

I shall never forget the solemn and impressive feeling that came 
over me as I stepped into the state-room where the young invalid 
lay. He was reclining languidly in his berth, which had been 
made wide and commodious for him, (his mother giving up her 
own and lying upon the floor, that she might be near him,) and 
seemed struggling for breath. From the prayer-book that lay by 
his side, and the devotional books around, it was evident that the 
sick man’s thoughts were upon serious things, and that he was pre¬ 
paring for that dreaded consummation so soon to pass upon all the 
living. 

‘ IIow do you find yourself to-day ? ’ I inquired, as I came near 
his couch, and took his hand within my own. He replied faintly: 

‘ I am failing fast; I cannot survive long, and fear that I shall not 
be able to keep up until we land.’ 

I made a brief reply, without alluding to the unfavorable prospect 
on deck; when he remarked, in a quiet, tranquil tone: * I am not 
afraid to die; ’ and paused again. 

‘ True, my son,’ said his mother, who stood over him, ‘ Christ is 
merciful.’ 

The young man bowed assent, and a happy, heavenly smile stole 
across his countenance, as he listened to the blessed assurance. 
He looked at me anxiously for a moment; then beckoning his 
mother nearer to him, he whispered something in her ear. Pres- 
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ently she left the room, and we were alone together. It seemed 
to me as I stood in that narrow place, and gazed upon the sinking 
man, that I was brought into the immediate presence of Deity. I 
was looking upon one who was soon to see his Maker face to face. 
He seemed a connecting link between two worlds, and I felt awed 
in his presence. 

The young man spoke not for several minutes; he seemed lost 
in deep and painful thought. ‘ My poor Mary!' he murmured, at 
last, apparently to himself, and then starting, recovered himself, and 
apologized for his absent manner. ‘ I need npt tell you,’ said he, 
‘ what was occupying my mind, for I have unconsciously betrayed, 
my weakness. But it is not of her that I would now speak. You 
see my only surviving parent, my dear, dear mother, and my darling 
sister. I have sent for you noiv, because I have become so weak 
that I feel that death may visit me at any moment; and the short 
time that remains to me after this I would devote to preparation for 
another world. I must die here, or almost immediately after our 
arrival on shore ; and I wish to provide as far as it is in my power 
for the comfort of those loved ones who have accompanied me to a 
foreign land, that they might soothe my dying pillow, and be near 
me when I breathe my last. God has mercifully preserved their 
lives, and I believe will bring them to their home again. But they 
will be unprotected, without present means, and without friends. 
From what you have told me, I understand that you purpose to return 
to England. Is it asking too much of you to be a protector to my 
mother and sister until they reach their country ? In soliciting this 
favor of one not my countryman, I am regarding you in the light your 
kindness has made you appear to me ; a friend of your fellow-men, 
without respect to kindred or to nation. I need not say how much 
you have contributed to my comfort throughout this untoward 
voyage. To you then I make my last, my dying request. Be a 
son and a brother to those who will so soon be deprived of the 
endearing relation, and administer all the consolation in your power 
to their wounded hearts. This I feel that you will do for the sake 
of the young stranger whom Providence has thrown for a short time 
in your company, and with whom you are now to part.’ 

I was so deeply affected with the touching appeal of the sick 
youth, delivered as it was with so much solemnity, that I could only 
assure him in a few words that his request should bo faithfully 
complied with, and beg him to feel that all that filial love or broth¬ 
erly affection could suggest, would be done by me to promote the 
comfort and the happiness of those committed to my care.’ 

‘ I feel that I can depend upon what you have said,’ replied the 
young man, slowly; ‘ and oh! what a load have you removed from 
my mind by your kind assurance! God will bless you for it 
Receive the blessing of a dying man! I have now finished all that 

I would say-’ He hesitated a moment, and then resumed: 

1 unless you would care to know something of the history of one in 
whom you appear to have taken an unusual interest.’ I bowed an 
eager assent. * Will you please hand me that box on your left ? ’ 
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said the young man. I did so; the key was in the lock; and as 
the invalid lifted the cover, I perceived that it was filled with 
papers. * This box,’ he continued, ‘ contains nearly all my literary 
labors. Much that is written and preserved there I would now 
destroy ; but I commit them all to your care, and leave you to make 
what disposition of them you please. This paper contains a brief 
history of my life, and records, with what fidelity I was able, the 
several changes which came over me as I went from one stage to 
another in the journey of existence. My fond sister took copies of 
these papers before we embarked, and I will therefore hand you the 
originals. And should you ever go again to England, after the 
voyage which you now expect to make thither, for I have learned 
that you are a wanderer on the earth, you will I trust visit my 
family and friends ; perhaps you will look for the grave of him who 
now addresses you, should Providence permit my remains to be 
brought back to the place where my fathers repose ; • if so, you will 
not find me alone. She will be resting by my side. I dare not 
pray my God to avert this, for I feel that it cannot be averted; and 
I can only say,' His will be done! ’ ' And now,’ said the invalid, 

solemnly, ‘ I have finished.’ My mother has received my parting 
requests, and you, my friend, have witnessed my farewell to earth. 
My thoughts henceforth I shall direct to Heaven.’ 

He said no more. I was so overpowered myself with contending 
emotions { excited by this touching scene, that I could not speak, 
but silently pressed his hand within mine, and left the room. 

Who can describe the feelings of the mother! She had watched 
over her son day and night; had deprived herself of comforts, that 
he might not suffer; had wept and prayed, and done all that she 
could, and now was tortured by the thought that he might die upon 
the ocean, and the sea become his resting-place for ever. Kept in 
such agonizing suspense by these fearful apprehensions, did not her 
prayers ascend to Him who stills the tempest, that the winds would 
blow no more adversely, but that He would send prosperous breezes 
to speed them on their way? Oh, yes! she prayed often and fer¬ 
vently — and her prayers were not in vain. 
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WILSON CONWORTH. 

CHAPTER VII. 

‘ Men without stirrups look fine, ride bold, tire soon: men without discretion cut 
dash, but knock up all in a crack.’ Corporal Bunting. 

I have said the president’s fresh brought me my suspension-hill; 
and with it, I should add, came abundant food for excitement. I had 
tired of college, and my readings had began to lose some of their 
interest. I was summoned to the president’s study. I had so long 
been suffered to do as I pleased, without interruption, that I was in 
hopes no fault save idleness could be registered against me. But I 
had been watched by my evil genius, the tutor. He had seen me 
in the city at evening, when I excused myself from morning’s exer¬ 
cise. under the plea of sickness. He ‘ pumped’ the family where I 
roomed ; and when I thought myself most safe, I was in the midst of 
danger. 

< Well, Conworth,’ said the good old president, ‘ I am sorry to in¬ 
form you, that the government deem it expedient that you should 
spend a few months in the country. We hope this early lesson will 
be salutary. You have by no means attended to your studies with 
proper diligence. We received you, at first, though not properly 
fitted, at the request of your tutor ; but you seem unwilling or una¬ 
ble to exert yourself to receive the benefits of college instruction; 
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ahem ! and ’ (the kind old man seemed unwilling to pass sen¬ 
tence) — ‘ a-ahem ! You are, in short, suspended for six months 

t 0 B-, under the care of the Rev. Mr. P- 

I took the paper, with a sorrowful face, although delighted at 

heart; for I had heard B-spoken of as a delightful place. I 

was hurrying off to hire a gig, and ride round to my father’s through 
the suburbs, ‘ for,’ thought I, ‘ I may as well take a ride as I go, and 
be in time for dinner, too.’ And, to show the frivolity of my cha¬ 
racter still more, I was quite pleased, to think I should get a good 
dinner that day, and a glass of wine. In short, I received this event 
as a god-send, because it was something novel. 

I was just stepping into the chaise to depart, amid the regrets of 
some, the sympathies of others, and the good wishes of all my fel¬ 
low-students, or rather fellow-idlers, when a carriage drove swiftly 
up to the place, and out jumped my father! The president had 
written him in the morning, so that he received the letter about the 
time I got my bill of suspension. He was all consternation. He 
thought me irrevocably lost. He was as one demented. He asked 
me to accompany him to my room. The students drew off, in awe 
and conscience-strickenness, and we were left alone. He looked me 
full in the face for a few moments, and tears started in his eyes. He 
brushed them hastily away, and gave vent to the agony of his feel¬ 
ings in a torrent of abuse. 

I considered myself ill-treated. I did not see then, as I now see, 
how he felt. I did not look at his heart as I now do. I took him 
literally. I told him ‘ I was ready to seek my own fortune. I could 
take care of myself. He might discard me, if he chose ; there were 
ways enough to get a support.’ I braved him. He was overcome. 
His sufferings were too much for words. He was in despair. He 
saw all his hopes cut off, his family disgraced, and me, his eldest 
son, an outcast from society. 

‘ Come, Sir!’ — and we walked down stairs. As we reached the 
bottom, a herd of people had collected. The news of my suspen¬ 
sion had reached the stable-keepers, etc. They flocked in for pay. 
Bills to an enormous amount were presented. They were paid in¬ 
stantly. Not an objection was made ■—not a word uttered. After 
all was settled, my father, who had put on a stern demeanor, got into 
the carriage, and bade me follow, with the air of an emperor. I was 
thrown into insignificance by the stateliness of his grief. He did 
not deign to utter a word to me; and I slunk back into the troublous 
ruminations of my own conscience. 

At last— it seemed an'age to me — we arrived at home. A good 
dinner and a glass of wine seemed to restore in some measure the 
equanimity of my father. I was watching the workings of his coun¬ 
tenance. I drank pretty freely myself, for a boy under sentence, and 
was vastly polite to my mother. Always thinking of excitement, no 
sooner did I find my nerves pretty well braced, than, leaving my 
mother’s side, I walked to my father, and stooping down, whispered 
in his ear : ‘ Can I have the horses this afternoon V We had a guest 
or two, by some chance, that day. My father forgot himself, and 
thundered out, as if crazed by the magnitude of the request, ‘ No, 
Sir T I was suddenly brought to my senses, from the imprudent for- 
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wardness of a fool. I slunk away to my room, and buried my face 
in my pillow, till I fell asleep. When I awoke, 1 began to suspect 
that my father knew me better than I thought he did. 

The next morning my breakfast was brought to my room, and I 
was apprized that the chaise would be ready to conduct me out of 
town in the course of an hour. I inquired for my father, and re¬ 
quested to see him. ‘ He had gone out; he could not see me ; I 
was to go with the servant.’ A letter was handed to me, and with an 
aching heart, I broke the seal. It was from my father. The letter 
was kind in the extreme, but it painted in glowing colors the 
agony of his mind. I seemed to grow acquainted with my father. 
He was full as much an enthusiast as myself. Trade had buried up 
a fine character, but nature brought out the brilliant passages of his 
mind sometimes. Here is the letter : 

‘My Sox: You are pleased with your situation, I sec, and am sorry for it. You 
afflict me still more. Until you become a father yourself, you can never know the se¬ 
verity of my disappointments. Go, reform your idle habits : make your exile a season 
of reflection. I forgive you : try to forgive yourself. 

1 Thomas will go with you. Do notloiter by the way. Avoid your associates. It is 
they have ruined you. Enclosed is 8100. Use it for necessaries and comforts, but be 
prudent. My hopes are weakened, but not destroyed. Adieu ! 

‘Your affectionate Father.’ 

I wept over this letter for an hour. My father’s goodness over 
came me. I knelt down, and solemnly, on my knees, vowed to reform 
all idle habits, and to be worthy of such a generous parent. I felt 
relieved, elevated, and strengthened, by this good resolution. I arose, 
washed my face, ran and kissed my mother, jumped into the chaise, 
and we were on our way to B-. 

The ride took us all day. It rained, was cold, and every thing 
looked dreary. My romance hardly bore me out through this trial. 
If I had parted in anger from my friends — been kicked out of doors, 
and turned adrift to seek my own bread — my spirit would have 
risen to meet the emergency, and I should have viewed my case, 
with my then set of feelings, as one of tyranny and oppression. But 
now I had no such consolatory thoughts. I had done wrong — been 
generously forgiven — my pockets crammed with money; and I 
could not but view myself as a very bad and culpable young man. 
Chewing the cud of bitter reflections — wet, hungry, disgusted 
with myself and the whole world — the servant set me down at the 
door of the good clergyman, at dusk. I had only time to remark 
that it was a one-story, yellow house, without blinds or curtains, 
naked of shrubbery, and barn-like in its appearance. 

A little short malignant-looking man came out to see what was the 
matter. The servant gave him a letter. He kept us standing in the 
rain while he read it, and then coldly invited me in. Thomas was 
dismissed without notice. I was shown into a room without fire. 
He did not even ask me if I had dined. I had not eaten since my 
slight morning’s meal. 

For the first time in my life, I felt supremely wretched. I felt to 
the quick that I was punished. By-and-by I was called from my 
cheerless, fireless, and almost windowless room, to lea. I looked 
around for somebody or something to love, but all was stiff, and 
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formal, and cold. I ate a mouthful, and retired. At nine, I was 
summoned to prayers. It was a fervent nasal service. My keeper 
was a violent Hopkinsian. He prayed for me in language I could 
not comprehend, for it was a jargon of all the Bible terms heaped and 
strung together into a mass of confusion. But 1 understood enough 
to know that I was considered as the most abandoned wretch on earth. 
1 was shocked. His style of addressing the Deity was so gross and 
familiar, that all my early impressions were outraged, and I was 
appalled at the idea of hearing God profaned. After prayers, not a 
word was uttered, except ‘ You can take that light;’ and I went to 
my room, wondering among what manner of people 1 was sent for 
reformation. 

My bed was a crazy one — the furniture of my room shabby and 
time-worn. I had not even the luxury of a basin and towel. Every 
thing reminded me how miserable I was. Not a cheering thought 
came to me. A long six months of solitude, vulgarity, profane 
prayers, and sanctimonious religion, were before me. 

My keeper seemed any thing else than a scholar; and the only 
alleviating thought was, that I could do as I pleased about study. 
This thought came to me, too, after all my solemn promises at home, 
over the letter of my father! I did not think I was inconsistent ; 
so incapable was I, at that age, of reflection, or continued exertion of 
principles, which for the moment struck me with such force. Indeed, 
all my feelings were temporary, and I was without principle. I had 
no strong determination. I was the creature of the moment. Now 
love, now pleasure, now solitude, and romantic musing — each by 
turns would absorb me. My loves brought no permanent sorrow, if 
unsuccessful. I solaced myself with some new charmer. It has been 
so through my whole life. I never have despaired for more than an 
hour. Some bright hope would always break in to relieve the black¬ 
ness of a cloudy despair, and I lived again as full of schemes of hap¬ 
piness as ever. 

I went to bed that night in loathing of myself and the whole world. 
The rain poured down in torrents, and the winds shook the windows 
almost out of the frames. The old house rocked in the blast. I 
sank to sleep, overpowered by the excess of tears and sighs. In the 
morning, I was awakened by the sun pouring in at my windows. 
Elated by this cheerful omen, and refreshed by long and deep slum¬ 
ber, I got up in all the vigor of youth, and the pleasant sensations 
which affect a youth who is about to see something new. 

Going out, I found the house was not far from a river. Vessels 
were at anchor in the stream, and the water had a saltish taste. I 
was delighted. I felt happy. ‘ I am not out of the world,’ thought 
I. We were cheerful at breakfast, and by the time that meal was 
over, I had got to love the whole family, and could see a thousand 
beauties in the situation, I had never thought of before. 

To one fond of a roving life, what a pleasure it is to look upon 
vessels ! — to go down upon the wharves of a great city, and gaze 
upon those old weather-beaten travellers ! What associations crowd 
upon you ! No wonder so many are fond of the sea. When out 
upon the waters, in a fine ship, you can turn in any direction fancy 
may dictate, or profit may suggest. You are, as it were, in the 
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centre of nations. You are unfettered by laws; you are away from 
all the weakening ties of home and kindred — weakening, as it 
i-egards manly enterprise; you are your own master; you may 
adopt any course of life you please. 

The sight of vessels lying at anchor has always been to me the 
pleasantest of all sights. With the old storm-worn sailors, too, I 
feel a near sympathy, so much of whose lives is a constant change 
and variety. They always seem to me to live in continual excite¬ 
ment. Their lives are a romance ; their profession chivalrous; their 
daring noble. You cannot help feeling a certain respect for them 
when on the sea, and in the discharge of their duty ; though on the 
land, their ignorance of land habits, and the wild joy they evince, 
sometimes'rnake them ridiculous and disgusting. Who ever saw a 
sailor do a mean thing 1 They are as bountiful as air. They give as 
long as they have, and when they have not, they are confiding enough 
in your good qualities to receive; for it takes either a very generous 
mind, or a very mean one, to receive an obligation with a good grace. 

The place, beside, was not without interest. I found a village not 
far off, and a house or two that promised genteel inhabitants. I spent 
three months in this place very quietly — without any dereliction of 
conduct, except the total neglect of my studies. Every morning 
my conscience rebuked me, and I quieted its alarms, by promising 
to myself to begin to-morrow, or next Monday, at farthest. These 
resolutions for the moment settled the whole matter, and I felt eleva¬ 
ted in virtue for resolving to do at some future period what I ought to 
have performed at the present. 

However, I read through a small circulating library, consisting 
chiefly of voyages and travels. I here found Silliman’s Journal in 
Europe, and read it twice. I was charmed with the style, and the 
interest he contrived to throw about even a ride in a stage-coach. 
This reading fixed in me a love of travel, I have never overcome. 
The intervals of reading were spent at the house of a gentleman, a 
bachelor, who lived upon the ruins of his paternal estate. He was 
a kind of Mowbray, having the most excellent private qualities, and 
the worst public ones. He was the most dignified, hospitable, agree¬ 
able man in his own house, I ever knew; but abroad, he was in¬ 
sincere, cringing, if necessary, and subservient to the basest political 
ends. A hypocrite in his religious observances, he was of any reli¬ 
gion that suited the present scheme. He never paid his debts, when 
he could avoid it, although to others he was generous to a fault. He 
was addicted to no vice, that I know of. He drank not at all, nor 
used tobacco, although he was constanly urging upon his guests the 
best wine, and the most expensive cigars. He loved me, I verily 
believe. His house, his horses, his guns and dogs, were always at 
my disposal. Though an old man, he treated me as an equal. He 
talked to me of every thing, and of some things which sent me 
long strides away from the natural abhorrence of boyhood to low 
vices. 

This man would not have done me an injury, for his right hand ; 
yet so ignorant was he of education, that by mistaken kindness, he 
did me the worst of injuries. He excited premature passion in my 
veins ; he taught me to drink hard ; he made my suspension a scene 
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of pleasure, whereas it should have been a season of reflection and 
contrition. I had no time to think, and no good resulted to me. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

‘Och ! there is no justice in the Lamb, if heaven is not made for us : an’ the everlasting 
hell, with its brimstone and fire, an’ its gnawing an’ gnashingof teeth, an’ its theirst, 
an’ its torture, an’ its worm that niver dies, for the likes o’ you.’ Dame Darkmans. 

When I had been here about three months, spent in the manner I 
have attempted to relate, a great revival was intended to be gotten 

up in the place. Mr. P- began to talk to me about being so 

much absent from home. He wished to bring me under its influence 
at his house. As long as he had no purpose to answer, I was suffered 
to eat aud sleep as often as I pleased away from the parsonage. He 
saved meals by it. He, a minister of the gospel, with the confidence 
of a college reposed in him, permitted me to go from my duty, for 
the sake of saving a few potatoes and a mouthful of meat a day. He 
made money by it. He pretended to care most of all for human 
souls ; he prayed daily in the temple for the salvation of sinners ; 
and yet he suffered me to go on in a headlong career of idleness and 
folly, when the slightest exertion of authority, or a word about in¬ 
forming my father and the government, would probably have deterred 
me. He wished to be esteemed a Christian, and still was himself 
swayed by the most sordid motives. 

It would be wrong and illiberal to lay the charge of gross hypo¬ 
crisy at the doors of such men. They are certainly disqualified to 
hold the stations they occupy in society; but they are, for the most 
part, only ignorant of what does indeed constitute the truly elevated 
and Christian character. They have grown up in the knowledge of 
words, and plans, and schemes of salvation, but they have never 
analyzed their own principles. The members of a sect or church, 
they take for granted that they are governed by principle, when they 
are only following on blindly where their party leads them. The 
originators of any sect of religionists are undoubtedly leavened with 
sincerity, but the proselytism and rancorous hatred of party spirit, 
buries up the primitive purity of the founder, and the church becomes 
not so much anxious for Christ’s kingdom, as for the victory in the 
world. 

But a revival was to be got up. Mr. P-looked, as he said, 

for the grace of God to purify me. He did not rely upon human 
means. He said he did not doubt but that I was sent to his house, 
by the special providence of God, to be under good influences, and 
he * expected I would be a shining light in the church.’ I was re¬ 
quested to remain at home, and I did so, more out of curiosity than 
any other feeling: for, strange to tell, I did not understand what 
he meant, precisely, and -was as insensible to all his exhortations 
as an infant. 

This was at a period when the Calvinistic sect in New-England 
began to fear and dread the growing influence of a class — we will 
not call them a sect — denominated by themselves Liberal Christians, 
in opposition to the bigotry and intolerance of their brethren; a 
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term which, taken in its true sense, authorizes no laxity of principle, 
no license of conduct, hut which means a high and elevated piety, 
embracing all men as brothers, holding out the palm of the happiness 
of heaven to the whole world, and rejecting in its worship and man¬ 
ner of speech all drawling of the words, and in the countenance all 
undue length of visage ; making religion more a matter of the head 
and heart, and not so much dependent upon the exterior carriage of 
the body. 

The Calvinists, or orthodox, beheld at this time their power and 
infallibility doubted, and in some cases contemned. They began to 
find men, and influential men, too, who dared to think and reason for 
themselves, upon the subject of religion. With all the good will of 
the church of Rome, for power and dictatorial authority, they de¬ 
rided the Catholic. Themselves the exiles of a cruel persecution, 
they forgot their origin and early arguments for liberty of conscience, 
whenever others differed from them in opinion. So that, grasping 
at too much, they lost much which they might have retained by 
milder measures. All means were resorted to, to increase the nu¬ 
merical strength of the sect. They took infants into the church, and 
admitted little toddling boys and girls to the rights of communion. 
Whenever it was in their power, they shackled the human mind, 
hardly strong enough to bear the load of the fetters, and which not 
unfrequently sunk under a burthen so unnatural to its years. 

The spirit of the American people has always been acted on by 
public meetings. They love to attend gatherings, whether it be a 
horse-race, a cattle-show, a political wrangling, or a revival. The 
farmer will leave his plough in the half-furrowed field, and tackling 
his weary horses to a large waggon, drive his whole family to one of 
these meetings. The mother will leave her domestic affairs, and the 
distended udders of the cows, and, Indian-like, taking her infant in 
her arms, hurry to the revival. The Calvinists have strong men in 
their ranks, and they have seized upon this national passion, and per¬ 
verted it to their use. The origin of protracted meetings is the same 
with the camp-meetings of the Methodists, whence they adopted the 
plan, save that one is held in houses of worship, and the other in 
‘ God’s first temple.’ The Methodists, governed we believe by a 
single motive, gained bravely by the camp-meeting, and the orthodox, 
fearful of their increase, met them, in the protracted meeting, on 
their own ground. 

As favorable seasons for these meetings occur, the clergy are ga¬ 
thered from the surrounding country, at some specified place. Two 
or three conversions are noised about the village, as a kind of nest- 
egg. Prayer-meetings begin to be held in this house and that, 
gradually increasing in zeal as the multitude are added, until they 
have excited the spirit of the whole population. Then no respite is 
allowed for the ardor to cool. Night and day there pours out one 
continual stream of denunciation and nervous prayer. Some attend 
from curiosity, some from idleness ; all business is suspended, except 
the store of the church-merchant, who keeps his back door ajar for 
sly customers. Children, glad to escape from school, under any pre¬ 
tence, form a large part of the meeting, and indeed all ages and 
sexes attend, from as many different motives as there are people. 
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Now the prayers are as abundant as the drops of rain in a shower. 
An earnestness of manner is assumed, which terrifies the hearts of 
the young. In churches dimly lighted, at evening, and into the fay 
watches of the night, low and sepulchral voices may be heard in 
threatening denunciation of sinners. 

These men, with their long necks, peaked faces, and lean bones, 
bending over the pulpit, with a malicious scowl, enough to frighten 
the devil himself, looked to my young imagination like demons 
of hell. One convert after another would fall down upon their knees, 
for this was the sign of ‘ yielding so that in one night sometimes 
hundreds would be converted, or‘get religion' Affrighted nature 
yielded. No reason was employed, no inducements offered, except 
exemption from punishment. The happiness of heaven was too 
mild and refined a theme for them to touch upon, on such occasions. 
This punishment — the most awful and physically painful they could 
devise —• was threatened with tenfold vengeance, if they neglected 
the precious present opportunity. Example, fear, love of change, 
and love of being conspicuous, are not unfrerjuently the chief agents 
in revivals in this country, with the young, and love of their pecuniary 
interests, oftentimes, with the business part of the community. For 
instance : A man is going to settle in a place where one sect prevails 
largely, particularly the Hopkinsian sect; his business is of a public 
nature, or one in which he depends for support upon public patron¬ 
age ; unless he joins that sect, he is thwarted in his business. His 
store is avoided ; his name is erased from the ticket for office ; he is 
made so uncomfortable, that he finally leaves the place. True, he 
may sell very low, indeed — much lower than the market price ; 
and then he turns the tables, and acts upon the avarice of his opposers, 
with good success. Thus it is not unusual to find, in villages of 
small size, the Presbyterian tailor and the Liberal tailor — the Pres¬ 
byterian apothecary and the Liberal apothecary —- and so down to 
knife-grinder and grave-digger*. 

These good Christian people forget, or seem to forget, that reli¬ 
gion is something to be proved by the life, not the professions. If 
a man say he is their friend, and his conduct be ever so had, if he 
does not offend their prejudices, by remarks, he is safe. Subscribe 
to their creed, and you are safe, no matter whether you go to the 
church or not. It is all the same to them. 

I do not mean to say that I believe there are not good and con¬ 
scientious Christians among the class of Hopkinsian Calvinists; 
there are very many, I doubt not; but I do mean to say, from my 
own experience, that the restless, speculating, moving mass of men 
in business, whose whole souls are absorbed in traffic, and who join 
this sect for pecuniary advantage, and without any convictions, gene¬ 
rally go deep in their exclusive spirit. I mean to say, that the igno¬ 
rant and illiterate, who havp been brought up in this belief, and have 
received very little education to elevate their minds, are the most 
sectarian and hitter religious enemies in the world. They make up 
in zeal and obstinacy of opinion, for their deficiency in practical 
piety ; and the louder they profess, the more credit they obtain. 

Go into a Hopkinsian-Presbyterian church, of a Sabbath, and 
observe the men you have met during the week, in their stores, at 
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the tavern, and the town-meeting, as they come into church. Their 
hair is smoothed down in puritanical fashion, and their faces drawn 
down to imitate the parson. If your eye is upon a rich man, whose 
honesty and fair dealing is a little questionable, mark the cough, the 
bluster, to attract attention, as much as to say, ‘ You see, my bre¬ 
thren, I attend in the synagogue — I am a Christian.’ 

Returning home from the first meeting, I found several ministers 
of religion, as they called themselves, at our table. As we sat down, 

we had an unusually long grace from brother E-, and after we 

had eaten, another long grace. The conversation at table was chiefly 
of the clergy. They criticized each other pretty freely, and seemed 
in most excellent spirits with themselves. They reminded me of the 
garrulous politeness of an old gourmand, during the ten minutes pre¬ 
ceding the dishing of a feast. They expected sport, undoubtedly, 
from the scenes they were getting up. Their conversation was very 
familiar, and even gross, upon the subject of revivals, and they used 
the name of our Saviour with a commonness and irreverence that 
surprised and shocked me. 

I was unnoticed, but I brought myself forward, by asking my 
neighbor at table if he had ever heard Dr. Clianning — and then, 
as well as I could, I endeavored to give a description of his style of 
preaching. As his name was mentioned, they simultaneously uttered 
a low growl, and hoped that my heart might be changed. 

At that time, I knew very little of the Bible. I was in love with 
religion, as a sentiment. I was in the habit of looking upon God as 
a kind and beneficent father. 1 had been taught to pray to him with 
fervor, but still with some sense of the majesty of the being I was 
addressing. I believed devoutly in the state of a future existence. I 
hoped to go to heaven to meet my mother. I had no doubt but she 
must be there, for I knew she was good. I have ever been in the 
habit of thinking of her as in a state of happiness. To doubt it, 
would have been appalling to my mind. 

You may imagine, reader, what were my feelings, at finding that 
these men believed, and indeed stated to me, that no person could go 
to heaven, unless he believed as they did. They spoke it, too, with 
a sincerity and earnestness of manner, that at first terrified me into 
the belief that I had been indulging in delusive dreams. 

I became', insensibly, much interested in their performances. 
Meetings were held at all hours of the day during a week’s time. 
The whole town attended. The churches were thronged, and pri¬ 
vate dwellings overflowed with persons from the age of one year to 
eighty — old and hoary sinners. Worn out with late hours and 
constant excitement, their eyes were of an unnatural brightness. 
Fear of hell was upon them. Many stepped along as if they expected 
the earth would yawn to receive them. The old and the weak stopped 
these self-styled saviours in the streets, and besought them, with tears 
and groans, to save their souls. Lamps burned late in the cottages of 
the laboring poor. Limbs worn down with labor for bread, were yet 
required to prostrate themselves for hours in prayer, under the 
penalty of an eternal damnation. It was as if some mighty judg¬ 
ment was at hand, and each was striving to turn it from his own 
doors. 
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But oli! to be in the secret conclave, as I was, after a day speut in 
this manner! These men would return, with an important, calm, 
and satisfied look, to the house of the minister. Hew pleasantly 
they talked of the great work ‘of the Lord !’ How coldly, too, they 
spake of the exercises! — appealing to the minister if he thought 
this one ‘ would stick’ — that they had brought such a man or woman 
under — ‘ if he thought the people would bear any more — must not 
give too strong food to babes,’ etc., — evidently showing, that what 
they called * the work of the Lord’ they considered as their own. 

They were safe. They had no anxieties for their own salvation, 
but for that of others. Wonderful disinterestedness of human 
nature ! Self-righteous men ! Elect of the Lord ! — with hearts 
full of worldliness, and hate for all differing from you in opinion, 
whether from education, accident, or blind chance — how will you; 
at that day for which all other days were made, answer to the charge 
of illiberality, narrow-mindedness, and bigotry, which I, from the 
recollections of quite early years, here prefer against you! 

The most mortifying confession I have to make, is, that J was 
acted on by these jugglers. My nervous temperament did wonders 
for them. I attended their meetings, and was with them constantly at 
home. They talked to me incessantly. I replied as I could. I 
knew nothing of the arguments in favor of liberal Christianity; so 1 
appealed to the arguments of common sense, and reasoned from 
analogy, while they swept away all I could say, by text after text, in 
such quick succession as to overwhelm me. I was impressed with 
a strong belief in the goodness and mercy of God toward his weak 
and erring creatures — that when I asked to be forgiven, sincerely, he 
heard and answered my petition. I trusted in him as the rock of 
ages, and felt confident that he would be satisfied if I did as well I 
could. But they would have made me believe that he was a God of 
terrors—that a large part of mankind would inevitably be lost, and 
that I should be among the number, unless I yielded my stubborn 
heart to their guidance. I was for a long while insensible. At last, 
they came to my room at night, after I was in bed, and prayed by my 
bed-side, and worked upon my already excited imagination, by every 
species of horrid representation. I did not know enough to order 
them away; but at last I did pretend to yield, or I did yield, and 
prayed for pardon. My mind was in a frenzy. They left me as a 
convert. I was with them the next day, and was marked among the 
multitude of converts. 

Soon after, I wrote to my father, expressed to him the agony of 
my mind, and besought to leave the place. He obtained the permis¬ 
sion of the government to take me home. In a few days after I had 
been removed from this scene, I was calm. I had been ‘ through the 
mill’ of a pre-concerted, artificial revival, and felt a secret joy, as 
if possessed of an experience of some consequence. I know the 
whole process. I have ‘ experienced religion,’ as well as thousands 
of others, and in the same way. Is it strange that I doubt the effi¬ 
cacy of such a religion 1 I never again shall feel with this people. 
The veil was removed from my eyes when young. I have since 
often been subjected to this discipline, and whenever I am, this early 
scene occurs to me, and shields mo from imposition of th° senses. 
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It is not impossible that I have a prejudice upon the subject, having 
‘ experienced religion’ under unfavorable circumstances. Whether 
this be so or not, I am sincere in the opinion, that all revivals, got up 
in a pre-concerted way, are a kind of blasphemy. They act upon the 
physical nature alone, and pervert to their use those holy and reve¬ 
rential thoughts, that dwell alike in the child of nature, living in the 
forests, and in the object of education and care. I appeal to all those 
who have witnessed these scenes, if he ever saw a high-minded, 
intellectual man freely yielding his influence and his heart to these 
designs 1 Why is it, that among the intelligent and enlightened, we 
find so few converts, unless they go for the express purpose of being 
made converts 1 Why is it that these men stand aloof from all show 
of religion — beyond that of being good moral men — except the 
common Sabbath ordinance 1 It is because they are disgusted with 
shallow artifice, and surface-piety ; and find no sympathy, and receive 
no benefit, from a religion founded in ignorance, and supported by 
misrepresentation. 
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